The  Peace  Treaties  of  1919  will  live  for  ever  in  history 
as  monuments  of  human  ineptitude,  and  the  League 
of  Nations  will  be  remembered  for  ages  as  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  an  American  expedient  which  in  its  concrete 
form  has  almost  ruined  Europe  and  is  still  playing  havoc 
with  the  civilized  world.  Had  the  founders  of  that  international 
organ  been  statesmen  instead  of  a  knot  of  ambitious  patriots 
matched  against  one  unsound  doctrinaire,  their  course  was 
clear.  They  ought  to  have  identified  themselves  with  the 
vital  interests  of  humanity  and  to  have  realized  the  ideal  of 
a  peace  that  should  redress  grievances,  respect  rights,  and 
recognize  neither  victors  nor  vanquished.  But  not  one  of 
them  had  the  strength  of  will  that  would  have  enabled  him 
to  press  on  his  colleagues  a  policy  of  conciliation  through 
justice.  So  they  began  their  work  by  righting  some  cruel 
wrongs  and  ended  by  carving  up  national  territories  of  which 
they  allotted  large  slices  to  foreign  countries,  dismembering 
nations,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  hatred  and  dissension  through¬ 
out  the  earth. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  was  politico-psychological — the 
establishment  of  mutual  trust  and  neighbourly  relations  in 
the  world  by  means  of  a  league  of  the  ex-belligerents — but  at 
the  Midas-like  touch  of  the  transatlantic  idealist  the  League 
was  mechanized  and  turned  into  a  diplomatic  instrument 
xxxni  ▼ 
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which  depended  for  its  efficacy  upon  military  superiority.  It 
had  a  two-fold  aspect :  it  was  partly  a  mutual  insurance 
company  to  enable  the  nations  possessing  ill-gotten  lands  to 
enjoy  them  without  molestation,  and  partly  an  alliance  for 
choking  off  all  attempts  by  the  mutilated  peoples  to  recover 
their  severed  provinces.  Naturally  these  hapless  communities  I 
evaded  the  arbitrary  decree  whenever  they  could  do  so  with 
impunity,  for  the  sated  uphold  the  law  that  protects  them, 
whereas  the  hungry  hate  and  resist  it.  And  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  three  of  the  states-members  of  the  League  who 
were  solemnly  pledged  to  renounce  war  and  its  implications 
were  caught  red-handed  smuggling  arms  from  Italy  via  Austria 
into  Hungary  with  the  object  of  enabling  the  last-named 
country  to  break  her  word,  re-arm  clandestinely,  and  make 
ready  for  violence  and  bloodshed.  This  grave  breach  of 
faith  provoked  a  harsh  note  from  France  and  Britain,  for  it 
was  asserted  that  similar  malpractices  had  gone  on  for  some 
time. 

In  view  of  these  things  it  seems  pertinent  to  ask  to  what 
extent  accusers  and  accused  can  still  trust  each  other  and 
what  it  would  boot  them  to  have  each  other’s  signatures 
appended  to  a  hundred  pacts  and  treaties  ?  Moreover,  Italy, 
Austria,  and  Hungary  are  not  the  only  States  charged  with 
backsliding.  Others  are  tarred  with  the  same  brush.  That 
explains  why  France,  who  is  nothing  if  not  candid,  virtually 
says  to  her  partners  :  “  All  your  assurances,  pacts,  covenants,  ,  j 
and  treaties  are  but  scraps  of  paper.  They  offer  no  guarantee  | 

of  peace,  no  grounds  for  security.  And  until  I  have  such  |  j 

security,  I  refuse  to  disarm”.  This  unsolicited  testimonial  | 
to  the  inefficiency  of  the  mystic-mechanical  method  makes  I 
one  pensive.  I 

And  so  the  cardinal  fact  remains  that  neither  the  States  1 
which  lead  nor  those  which  are  led  put  trust  in  each  other’s  ■ 
promises.  Still,  for  the  curious  onlooker  there  is  something  I 
supremely  artistic  in  the  suasive,  simple-hearted  way  in  which  I 
they  tell  each  other  things  that  are  sheer  unbelievable.  Most  V 
of  their  acts  and  all  their  solicitude  are  inspired  by  over-  I 
mastering  eagerness,  first  to  secure  for  their  respective  countries 
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advantageous  positions  in  the  coming  world-war,  the  one  event 
regarded  as  certain,  and  to  accumulate  an  adequate  stock  of 
the  deadliest  weapons  for  the  emergency. 

France,  a  republic  in  name,  in  reality  a  great  nationalist 
empire,  armed  to  the  teeth,  abundantly  provided  with  the 
sinews  of  war  and  seconded  by  a  host  of  allies  bound  to  her 
by  the  most  sacred  ties  of  pecuniary  and  political  interests — 
dares  not  disband  a  regiment  nor  dismantle  a  fortress,  so 
low  does  she  rate  the  value  of  the  numerous  pacts  and  treaties 
already  ratified.  And  her  point  of  view  is  easy  to  understand. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  nation  thus  panoplied  appears  to  critical 
onlookers  to  be  a  living  negation  of  the  spirit  of  the  League. 
But  France  is  not  the  only  delinquent.  “  One  hundred  per 
cent,  nationalism  ”  is  everywhere  trump  today.  The  vanity 
and  optimism  of  hot-headed  politicians  have  rallied  all  that 
is  best  in  the  world  round  the  various  standards  of  patriotism. 
And  those  who  are  in  earnest  about  the  moral  union  of  peoples 
are  profoundly  disheartened.  It  sometimes  looks  as  if  Jules 
Lemaitre  was  right  when  he  said  that  the  humanitarian  dream 
is  the  enemy  of  states  and  countries.  For  if  the  amount  of 
give  and  take  required  for  the  lofty  purpose  of  the  League 
exceeds  the  maximum  allowed  by  considerations  of  national 
security,  the  members  of  that  areopagus  might  as  well  be  trying 
to  turn  a  windmill  with  a  drawing-room  bellows. 

It  is  significant  that  almost  every  nation  in  the  League 
is  planning  out  its  future  on  anything  but  a  peace  basis.  One 
and  all  they  are  consciously  heading  for  Armageddon,  adroitly 
manoeuvring  for  strategic  positions  there.  And  strange 
though  it  may  sound,  this  is  true  even  of  the  United  States, 
whose  pussy-foot  activities  almost  escape  observation.  Even 
Belgium  is  elaborating  a  system  of  armed  defences  for  her 
eastern  frontiers  against  the  demilitarized  Rhine  province  ! 
Every  event,  every  incident  in  the  world  today,  is  measured 
by  the  military  standard.  If  the  needs  of  commerce  or 
industry  call  for  a  new  railway  from  one  point  to  another, 
army  experts  step  in  and  require  it  to  be  built  along  a  different 
route  or  with  costly  sidelines.  And  their  opinion  is  acted  on. 
Every  new  discovery  in  chemistry,  every  fresh  invention  in 
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ballistics^  is  studied  with  a  view  to  taking  due  advantage  of 
it  in  the  coming  struggle  irrespective  of  pacts,  promises, 
and  prohibitions.  Of  these  harmless  documents  little  or  no 
account  is  taken.  And  the  statesman  who  puts  his  trust  in 
them  deserves  to  be  impeached.  Thus,  despite  the  unanimity 
with  which  the  use  of  poison  gases  has  been  condemned  by 
all  nations,  the  manufacture  of  gas-masks  continues  brisker 
than  ever,  and  in  Germany  the  entire  population  is  being 
systematically  trained  to  employ  them  to  good  purpose.  Even 
in  far-off  Brazil  the  government  is  planning  the  transfer  of 
the  capital  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Bello  Horizonte  in  the 
state  of  Minas  Geraes,  largely  in  view  of  the  coming  war 
because  the  former  city  is  exposed  to  attacks  from  the  sea. 

Europe  then  is  faced  with  this  dilemma  :  on  the  one  hand 
the  present  cat-and-dog  life  of  nations  is  such  that  peace 
cannot  be  safeguarded  for  long  without  real  revision  of  the 
obnoxious  treaties,  and  on  the  other  hand  any  attempt  to 
modify  these  will  be  met  with  armed  resistance. 

To  untie  this  Gordian  knot  was  one  of  the  tasks  set  for  the 
Disarmament  Conference  and,  that  select  body  having  failed 
to  discharge  it,  the  Club  of  Four,  should  it  ever  enter  upon 
its  functions,  may  be  asked  to  try  its  hand.  And  that  is  by 
no  means  the  only  intricate  knot  tied  in  1919  by  the  treaty- 
wrights  who  mechanized  the  mutual  relations  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  But  the  task  of  undoing  them  seems  hopeless. 
The  nations  are  not  disposed  to  make  the  necessary  con¬ 
cessions  :  France  felt  unable  to  forgo  the  commanding  position 
she  had  obtained  by  dint  of  hard  labour,  tact,  and  splendid 
munificence.  Besides,  she  is  not  free,  being  answerable  to 
her  allies  and  they  to  her.  Rumania  is  bound  by  golden 
chains  to  France’s  political  chariot,  but  is  also  drawn  to 
Germany  by  over-mastering  economic  interests.  And,  as 
her  finances  are  practically  ruined,  she  is  in  sore  need  of 
further  loans  and  in  imminent  danger  of  having  to  make  further 
sacrifices.  Yugoslavia,  who  owes  so  much  of  what  she  is 
and  has  to  the  treaties,  vetoes  the  proposal  to  modify  them. 
Czechoslovakia  is  also  to  a  noteworthy  extent  dependent  on 
the  maintenance  of  those  charters. 
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The  revisionists  are  equally  resolute.  The  German  ex- 
Minister,  Dr.  Curtius,  has  proved  conclusively  in  a  telling 
speech  in  New  York  that  his  country  cannot  abide  much 
longer  by  the  topsy-turvydom  caused  by  the  ruinous  treaty, 
and  that  Europe  must  soon  make  its  choice  between  revision 
and  political,  financial,  and  social  chaos.  The  leaders  of  the 
Little  Entente,  MM.  Benesh  and  Titulescu,  have  explained 
clearly  why  their  peoples  cannot  permit  the  treaties  to  be 
tampered  with,  and  in  their  turn  they  summon  Europe  to 
choose  between  respect  for  sacred  compacts  and  a  state  of 
latent  warfare.  They  point  out  that  the  main  purpose  of 
the  League  is  to  see  that  covenants  and  treaties  are  strictly 
observed,  and  that  in  particular  those  on  which  depends  the 
well-being  of  the  peoples  of  the  Little  Entente  are  not  altered 
by  the  greater  Powers  which  have  constituted  themselves  the 
moral  guides  of  the  lesser.  They  add  that  if  any  attempt  be 
made  to  modify  them,  the  Little  Entente  will  resist  it  might 
and  main,  even  at  the  cost  of  war.  .  .  .  And  it  is  somewhat 
disconcerting  to  have  to  recognize  that  each  group  has  ab¬ 
stract  reason  on  its  side.  How  under  these  circumstances  any 
statesman  could  expect  the  Disarmament  Conference  to  bridge 
the  chasm  that  sunders  the  two  groups  is  a  psychological 
mystery.  Turn  whithersoever  we  may,  the  looming  spectre 
of  another  ruthless  war  may  be  descried  on  the  horizon. 

This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  Europe  is  on  the  eve 
of  a  new  campaign  of  devastation,  as  so  many  alarmists  publicly 
profess  to  believe.  A  European  war  in  the  immediate  future, 
whosoever  may  prophesy  it,  is  an  impossibility.  In  spite  of 
the  preparations  now  going  forward,  no  Power  would  dare 
embark  on  such  a  ruinous  venture  or  wilfully  provoke  it. 
Everybody  knows  that  Germany,  to  whom  the  role  of  aggressor 
is  arbitrarily  assigned,  is  practically  unarmed  and  completely 
hemmed  in  by  a  ring  of  iron,  and  that  the  othfer  nations  are 
destitute  of  the  “  sinews  of  war  ”,  cramped  with  budgetary 
deficits,  crushed  with  taxes,  and  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
Even  the  unentangled  United  States  is  not  yet  out  of  the 
financial  or  social  morass  into  which  it  has  fallen  :  it  has  still 
to  undergo  searching  tests  of  endurance  and  resourcefulness 
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before  it  emerges.  Do  what  one  may,  therefore,  some  years 
must  be  allowed  to  the  would-be  belligerents  now  in  training 
before  they  are  in  fighting  trim  again.  That  being  so,  the 
deciding  factor  for  the  League,  the  Conference,  and  the  Club 
of  Four  is  the  circumstance  that  the  degree  of  civism,  courage, 
and  neighbourliness  which  might  suffice  to  relax  the  present 
tension  is  nowhere  forthcoming.  A  short  time  ago  France 
got  so  far  as  relieving  Germany  from  the  burden  of  exhaustive 
reparations,  but  she  recoils  from  making  further  substantial 
concessions  herself  or  allowing  them  to  be  made  by  her 
allies.  Moreover,  she  and  they  find  special  and  almost 
insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way. 

Among  the  worst  enemies  of  peace  are  certain  industrial 
firms  whose  vital  interests  run  counter  to  disarmament  and 
whose  influence  is  wide-ranging.  They  are  the  manufacturers 
of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  who  are  out  to  garner  in  large 
dividends,  and  are  hand  in  glove  with  the  military  authorities. 
They  are  probably  the  most  successful  propagandists  in  the 
world  because  the  cleverest  and  least  scrupulous.  Their 
permanent  allies  are  publicists,  politicians,  lawgivers,  and 
bankers.  Their  procedure  is  to  push  their  wares  by  creating 
an  apparent  need  for  them — that  is,  by  producing  a  war-scare. 
Those  are  the  organizations  which  in  France  despatched 
M.  Poincar6  to  the  Ruhr,  opposed  the  Dawes  Plan,  frustrated 
M.  Herriot’s  exertions  to  arrange  a  modus  vivendi  between 
Germany  and  France,  and  inflicted  on  Briand  the  last  and 
greatest  humiliation  of  his  life. 

At  the  present  moment  all  Rumania  is  in  a  ferment  owing 
to  the  machinations  of  Herr  Zaletzki,  the  Bucharest  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Skoda.  According  to 
ex-Minister  Dr.  Lupu,  a  couple  of  years  ago  information  of 
an  alarming  nature  was  bruited  abroad  that  the  Soviets  were 
massing  troops  on  the  frontier  for  the  purpose  of  occupying 
Bessarabia.  Subsequently  it  was  proved  that  the  news  was 
false  and  had  been  circulated  for  the  purpose  of  extorting 
from  the  Regency  Council  large  orders  for  arms  and  munitions. 
And  the  orders,  the  ex-Minister  added,  were  duly  given  and 
executed,  but  the  wares  supplied,  he  said,  were  worthless. 
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Great  Britain  by  way  of  practising  what  she  preaches  cut 
her  navy  estimates  by  ten  millions  sterling  between  the  years 
1925  and  1932  and  let  her  air-fleet  drop  considerably  below 
the  danger-line.  Nor  is  that  all.  She  has  passed  a  wet  sponge 
over  the  debts  owing  to  her  by  continental  countries,  heedless 
of  the  probability  that  she  may  soon  be  called  on  to  meet  her 
own  obligations  in  full.  But  so  far  no  foreign  statesman  has 
had  the  courage  or  the  temerity  to  follow  Britain’s  lead  and 
demonstrate  his  faith  in  the  League  by  renouncing  his  country’s 
safeguards  and  disarming. 

Thus,  while  the  members  of  the  Little  Entente  take  the 
outlook  somewhat  tragically,  they  are  more  elastic  in  negotiating 
than  their  opponents,  and  readier  to  make  sacrifices  for  their 
common  cause.  Of  this  they  gave  signal  proof  before  they 
amalgamated  and  became  a  great  Power  with  a  population  of 
fifty,  eventually  eighty,  millions.  This  is  how  it  came  about. 
For  over  twelve  years  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia  had  been  at 
sixes  and  sevens,  and  there  seemed  little  likelihood  of  their 
making  it  up.  For  in  Yugoslavia  there  is  a  large  Rumanian 
minority,  to  whom  harsh  treatment  has  been  systematically 
meted  out  by  the  Belgrade  government,  and  the  authorities 
in  Bucharest  resented  it.  Again,  the  property  of  many 
Rumanian  landowners  was  sundered  in  twain  when  the  new 
frontiers  were  traced  by  President  Wilson  and  his  colleagues, 
so  that  a  landowner  who  wanted  to  visit  his  estate  had  first 
to  comply  with  vexatious  formalities  and  endure  the  snubs  of 
government  clerks.  Another  apple  of  contention  turned  upon 
the  right  of  transit  for  90,000  head  of  cattle  which  Rumania 
sends  every  year  to  Italy  through  Yugoslavia.  This  was 
tantalizing  to  the  Yugoslavs,  who  did  not  see  why  they  should 
not  themselves  export  those  animals  from  their  own  plentiful 
stocks  instead  of  making  way  for  the  Rumanians.  As  the 
Belgrade  government  could  not  expressly  forbid  the  transit,  it 
put  veterinary  police  restrictions  in  force  to  hamper  it.  But 
when  the  Statute  of  the  Little  Entente  came  up  for  ratification, 
M.  Titulescu  flatly  refused  to  ratify  it  unless  all  those  grievances 
were  first  redressed.  Belgrade,  which  at  the  outset  would  not 
hear  of  the  proposal  and  then  took  to  haggling  and  procrastinat- 
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ing,  finally  gave  way  and  the  new  great  Power  was  born. 

The  members  of  the  Entente  are  believed  to  have  then 
concluded  a  treaty  among  themselves  for  an  indefinite  period, 
taking  over  all  the  military  engagements  into  which  the  separate 
members  had  previously  entered,  and  agreeing  to  others 
which  are  new.  These  pacts,  which  are  enumerated  by  the 
semi-official  Giomale  d'ltaliay  make  one  realize  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  stand  taken  up  by  the  new  great  Power.  If,  in 
spite  of  these  and  other  obstacles,  Mr.  MacDonald  succeeds 
in  reconciling  Italy  and  France  and  bringing  them  into  true 
spiritual  contact,  he  will  have  deserved  extremely  well  of  both. 

The  example  set  by  the  Entente  seemed  to  other  small 
nations  worthy  of  imitation,  and  it  is  on  the  cards  that  it  will 
be  followed  by  the  Baltic  and  the  Scandinavian  states  which 
are  anxious  to  join  hands  and  form  one  or  two  confederations 
extending  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  members 
of  these  projected  leagues  would  be  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Finland,  Latvia,  Estonia,  Lithuania,  and  Poland. 
The  idea  of  the  Baltic  Entente  was  broached  years  ago  by 
Estonia  and  Latvia  and  was  taken  up  eagerly  by  Lithuania. 
During  the  last  thirteen  years  conversations  on  the  subject 
have  been  going  on  fitfully,  and  Poland  as  the  probable  chief 
of  the  confederation  displayed  a  keen  interest  in  them.  If 
Poland’s  candidature  were  realized,  it  would  give  to  that 
republic  another  outlet  to  the  sea  at  Memel  and  to  the  European 
kaleidoscope  a  new  turn. 

The  annals  of  the  League  from  the  first  year  of  its  existence 
present  an  unbroken  record  of  smouldering  strife  among  its 
members,  caused  by  the  galling  behaviour  of  the  victors 
towards  the  vanquished,  by  espionage,  by  plots  and  counter 
plots,  by  truthful  and  lying  denunciations,  by  sanctions  for 
backsliding,  by  the  systematic  twisting  of  international 
machinery  to  national  ends,  and  at  the  last  stage  by  the  dead¬ 
lock  which  barred  the  rakes’  progress  and  was  mistaken  for 
the  approach  of  war.  In  form  the  League  lacks  utility,  stability, 
elasticity  ;  and  in  substance  it  has  hitherto  been  destitute  of 
basic  sincerity  and  oneness  of  purpose.  In  the  natural  course 
of  things,  therefore,  it  sank  to  the  level  of  a  world-tribune 
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for  vain  rhetorical  displays  by  delegates  from  the  sunny  care¬ 
free  lands  where  words  take  precedence  of  deeds.  Serious 
people  were  disgusted  at  the  noisy  peace-babble  which  assailed 
their  ears  unceasingly.  For  although  deafened  by  the  grinding 
of  the  mill  in  Geneva,  they  never  caught  sight  of  flour. 

Moreover,  the  political  balance  sheet  of  the  League  caused 
bitter  disappointment  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  world  and  gave 
concern  to  the  governments.  On  the  credit  side  stood  the 
restoration  of  Poland  and  perhaps  also  the  creation  of  those 
tiny  states  which  are  now  encircled  with  high  tariff  walls 
and  are  accessible  only  to  persons  provided  with  duly  visaed 
passports.  These  republics  have  the  apparatus  of  great 
Powers  for  jurisdiction  over  a  population  equal  to  that  of  a 
few  London  parishes.  On  the  debit  side,  the  first  and  most 
important  item  is  the  secession  of  Japan,  which  has  damaged 
the  prestige  of  the  League  without  conferring  the  slightest 
advantage,  material  or  moral,  on  the  world.  For  Nippon  was 
condemned,  not  for  employing  force  to  possess  herself  of 
territories  or  influence — on  this  count  her  judges  must  them¬ 
selves  stand  convicted — but  for  doing  so  on  the  wrong  date. 
And  on  this  count,  too,  her  judges  are  more  guilty  than  she, 
seeing  that  the  date  was  fixed  by  them. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Disarmament  Conference  made  its 
appearance  as  the  world’s  third  peace  parliament,  and  hope 
sprang  up  anew. 

During  the  last  thirty-four  years  three  oecumenical  con¬ 
ferences  have  been  convened  to  bring  about  disarmament. 
The  first  was  summoned  by  that  man  of  comfort,  Nicholas  II, 
in  1899,  3nd  was  enthusiastically  welcomed  by  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  As  a  matter  of  plain  fact,  it  was  a  heartless  mystifi¬ 
cation  sprung  upon  credulous  humanity  by  a  gang  of  un¬ 
scrupulous  militarists  in  St.  Petersburg.  Their  object  was 
to  inveigle  Austria-Hungary  into  putting  off  her  plan  to  equip 
her  army  with  new  artillery,  so  that  Russia  might  be  free  to 
employ  on  the  realization  of  her  own  military  projects  the 
millions  which  she  would  otherwise  have  had  to  spend  on 
emulating  her  rival.  Count  Witte,  the  then  all-powerful 
Finance  Minister,  confided  the  secret  to  me  as  soon  as  he 
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thought  he  licitly  could,  and  characterized  the  scheme  as  a  “  blot 
on  Russia’s  scutcheon”,  but  also  as  “  a  stimulus  to  reform”. 
The  Tsar  in  his  circular  described  his  object  as  the  setting 
of  a  limit  to  the  progressive  development  of  the  present 
armaments  ”.  Exactly  as  today.  But  although  I  disabused 
the  world  and  narrated  the  real  facts  in  the  order  in  which 
they  had  occurred,  the  legend  still  lived  on  as  legends  will, 
and  another  peace  conference  was  convened  in  1907  by  the 
same  potentate  at  which  matters  mostly  technical  were  thrashed 
out  and  the  calibre  of  the  guns  and  projectiles  scrupulously 
fixed  with  which  in  future  war-victims  might  lawfully  be 
killed  and  wounded. 

The  Third  Disarmament  Conference  was  summoned  by 
the  League  in  a  moment  of  general  despondency.  Its  object 
was  to  appease  the  peoples  of  the  universe,  including  the 
overseas  farmers  of  the  Middle  West,  whose  impatience  to 
return  to  “  normalcy  ”  all  the  League  members  are  expected 
to  take  into  consideration,  so  complex  are  the  interacting 
elements  of  human  society  today.  Europeans  do  not  fully 
realize  the  fact  that  they  and  their  affairs  are  in  a  measure 
dependent  upon  the  discernment  and  the  self-command  of 
those  distant  husbandmen. 

All  three  Conferences  merely  illustrated  the  eastern  adage 
that  you  cannot  sweeten  your  mouth  by  saying  honey.  That 
is  all.  But  then  a  conference  composed  of  Solomons  could 
hardly  accomplish  more. 

The  League  failed  not  only  because  its  states-members 
stubbornly  refused  to  bend  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  disciplined 
co-operation,  but  because  the  terms  of  the  task  set  them  were 
self-contradictory.  Incidentally,  one  is  struck  with  the 
futility  of  the  cumbersome  methods  of  the  new  peripatetic 
diplomacy  with  its  mobilized  chancelleries,  picturesque  pro¬ 
cessions  of  Ministers,  advisers,  observers,  and  experts  pil¬ 
grimaging  periodically  to  Geneva,  Paris,  Rome,  Washington, 
and  other  shrines  of  peace  with  the  lively  expectation  of  a 
miracle.  Contrasted  with  the  tremendous  revolutionary  welter 
around  us,  in  which  a  whole  civilization  is  going  under,  they 
offer  too  broad  a  surface  to  caricature  and  pasquinade  to  form 
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a  safe  substitute  for  the  discreet  procedure  of  pre-war  days. 
During  the  fourteen  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  peace, 
the  representatives  of  the  Powers  have  allowed  themselves 
the  luxury  of  fifty-one  international  conferences,  uncounted 
journeys  of  Premiers,  Ministers,  military  and  financial  experts, 
official  observers  and  typists  ;  and  the  net  outcome  of  this 
chassez-croisez  was  the  excommunication  of  Japan — the  first 
bugle  call  to  the  war  of  races  in  the  Far  East,  the  verbal  re¬ 
jection  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sanctity  of  treaties  and  the  un¬ 
willing  admission  that  all  such  diplomatic  instruments  are 
subject  to  the  interpretation  of  ever-changing  circumstances. 

As  for  Signor  Mussolini’s  project,  now  weighted  with 
Britain’s  corrective  proposals,  one  can  only  say  that,  should 
any  good  come  out  of  it,  it  will  be  due  to  the  valiant  efforts 
put  forth  by  Mr.  MacDonald.  But  as  yet  there  are  no  grounds 
for  optimism,  seeing  that  the  full  text  of  the  project  is  still 
in  flux  and  the  marplots  are  still  impenitent.  We  see, 
however,  that  it  has  divided  the  world  into  two  camps  and 
split  the  French  people  into  two  parties.  From  M.  de  Jouvenel, 
the  Ambassador  in  Rome,  who  is  known  to  be  in  favour  of 
that  scheme  and  is  credited  with  having  collaborated  in  the 
drafting  of  it,  we  learn  that  the  new  organization  is  not  the 
redoubtable  directorate  that  the  lesser  powers  feared,  but 
only  a  political  insurance  against  war.  Poland  and  the  Little 
Entente,  however,  view  it  with  suspicion,  and  are  opposing 
it  tooth  and  nail.  M.  Titulescu,  the  spokesman  of  the  Entente, 
has  bestirred  himself,  interviewing  every  influential  personage 
in  Paris  and  London,  and  ended  by  proving  that  a  counter¬ 
insurance  against  the  insurance  group  of  the  redoubtable 
Quadrumvirate  is  indispensable.  And  this,  it  appears,  will 
now  be  effected  by  incorporating  the  Little  Entente  in  the 
Club  of  Four  and  setting  the  efficacious  antidote  by  the  side 
of  the  potential  poison.  No  opinion  on  this  arrangement  can 
be  formed  before  the  two  insurance  concerns  have  entered  the 
lists  and  shown  what  they  can  do.  Besides,  it  may  be  well 
to  wait  until  the  new  Germany  has  had  her  say  in  a  matter 
that  concerns  her  so  closely. 

Another  kind  of  difficulty  with  which  the  peace-promoters 
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have  had  to  contend  shows  how  the  idiosyncracies  of  one’s 
friends  can  be  as  embarrassing  at  times  as  the  wiles  of  one’s 
enemies.  Our  transatlantic  “  cousins  ”,  moved,  of  course, 
with  the  best  intentions,  have  occasionally  run  amok  in  the 
council  halls  of  the  old  world,  imposing  their  mode  of  dealing 
with  fateful  crises,  as  they  did  in  Paris  and  Versailles  in  1919, 
against  the  better  judgment  of  their  foreign  colleagues.  And 
unfortunately  no  one  ventures  to  say  them  nay.  Since  the 
War  the  United  States,  the  creator  of  the  League  which  it 
never  deigned  to  join,  is  still  its  inspirer  and  the  super-nation 
of  the  earth.  It  also  became  the  controller  of  the  world’s 
finances  and  the  keeper  of  the  world’s  conscience  or,  if  one 
may  say  so  without  irreverence,  master  of  the  ceremonies 
at  the  dance  round  the  golden  calf  and  bearer  of  the  tables  of 
the  law. 

Salandra,  Italy’s  Premier,  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  coined 
the  term  “  sacred  egotism  ”  to  connote  the  course  which  he 
was  then  about  to  steer.  One  hesitates  to  apply  that  word 
to  the  policy  of  the  United  States  since  ex- State  Secretary 
Stimson  assured  mankind  that  its  primary  characteristic  is 
disinterestedness.  Assuredly  disinterestedness  is  still  to  be 
found  in  the  world  today,  but  hardly  in  the  world  of  politics. 
I  venture  then  to  give  to  the  policy  favoured  by  the  United 
States  the  name  nationalist  internationalism.  The  republic 
loves  power  without  responsibility,  fights  shy  of  coming  into 
strong  prominence,  suspends  great  co-operative  projects  in 
the  light  of  its  own  interests  and  then  deals  with  them  accord¬ 
ingly,  rejecting  what  it  dislikes  and  appropriating  what  it 
needs. 

The  nationalism  of  the  States  is  aggressively  “  hard  boiled  ” 
even  in  dealing  with  friends  and  “  associates  ”.  It  is  known 
that  last  December’s  debt  payment  from  Britain,  by  further 
depressing  the  gold  prices  of  commodities  “  contributed  to 
the  United  States*  troubles”.  Yet  it  appears  that  the  farmers 
of  the  Middle  West  cannot  understand  why  the  debt  payments 
should  be  discontinued  without  compensation.  And  the 
press  announces  as  an  ordinary  occurrence  that  calls  for  no 
comment  that  “  President  Roosevelt  has  once  again  requested 
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that  Mr.  MacDonald  .  .  .  should  cross  the  Atlantic  to  discuss 
the  matter  with  him  It  sounds  like  a  papal  summons  to  a 
recalcitrant  bishop  to  repair  to  Rome  ad  audiendum  verbum^  to 
receive  an  admonition. 

The  alacrity  with  which  these  behests  are  complied  with  as 
well  as  most  of  the  other  moves  of  the  British  Government 
have  been  lauded  as  meritorious  and  blamed  as  obsequious. 
But  when  impartial  criticism  has  done  its  work  on  the  experi¬ 
mental  policy  of  the  Cabinet  and  on  the  international  organs  of 
the  hour  which  it  called  into  being,  Mr.  MacDonald  and  his 
colleagues  will  be  awarded  unstinted  praise  not  only  for  their 
intentions  but  also  for  the  stirring  impulse  which  they  gave  to 
the  moral  activity  of  the  slow-moving  slumbrous  peoples  of 
the  Continent.  The  difficulties  with  which  they  had  to  contend 
were  deterrent,  the  instruments  at  hand  for  tackling  them 
unsuitable,  and  the  moral,  social,  and  financial  collapse  in 
progress  about  us  without  precedent  in  history.  The  main 
problems  with  which  they  set  themselves  to  cope  proved  in¬ 
soluble  under  the  given  conditions  and  may  remain  insoluble 
under  any  conditions  likely  to  be  realized  in  the  immediate 
future.  But  in  spite  of  the  inefficacy  of  their  exertions  they 
should  be  credited  with  the  foresight,  courage,  and  persistency 
with  which,  standing  on  a  strange  borderland  between  the 
crumbling  institutions  of  the  past  and  the  shadowy  projects 
of  the  future,  they  gauged  and  pressed  on  their  neighbours 
the  urgency  of  joining  hands  and  of  building  up  a  durable 
political  structure. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  lights  of  the  nations  are  still  behind 
them.  In  front  there  are  only  deep  shadows  and  the  moment 
is  drawing  near  when  the  leap  in  the  dark  must  be  risked  at 
all  hazards. 
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By  Malcolm  Muggeridge 

WITH  that  inspired  cynicism  that  characterized  most  of 
his  slogans,  Lenin  defined  revolutions  as  the  con¬ 
quest  of  bread.  “  II  a  compris,”  M.  Rollin  says  in 
his  very  remarkable  book,  La  Revolution  Russe  : 

que  les  revolutions  n’etaient  point  une  question  de  doctrine,  mais  un 
drame  de  la  faim,  et  que  la  conqu^te  du  pain  en  r^glait  le  cours,  en  dictait 
la  tactique,  en  imposait  les  dogmes,  suivant  I'^poque  et  les  circonstances. 

The  struggle  for  bread  in  Russia  has  now  reached  an 
acute  stage.  All  other  questions  are  superfluous.  It  is  war 
between  the  Government  and  the  peasants,  and  this  year’s 
spring  sowing  will  be  a — perhaps  the — decisive  battle.  After 
fifteen  years  of  Bolshevik  rule,  large  areas,  some  the  most 
fertile,  notably  the  North  Caucasus,  the  Ukraine,  and  the 
Volga  districts,  are  quite  without  bread  ;  the  population  is, 
in  the  most  literal  sense,  starving ;  even  in  the  large  towns 
the  food-shortage  is  acute,  and  every  day  grows  more  acute. 
More  serious,  the  soil  itself  is  impoverished,  choked  with 
weeds  ;  at  least  70  per  cent,  of  live-stock  and  horses  have 
been  killed  to  eat  or  have  died  of  starvation  ;  and  the  peasantry 
everywhere  hate  and  distrust  the  Government.  The  Com¬ 
munist  Party,  using  its  familiar  weapons,  hysterical  propaganda 
and  brutal  coercion,  is  making  a  desperate  effort  to  deal  with 
this  situation.  On  the  success  of  its  effort  depends  the  whole 
future  of  the  Soviet  regime. 

The  Bolsheviks  achieved  power  mainly  by  giving  the  land 
to  the  peasants  ;  thereby,  however,  they  created  a  problem, 
an  internal  conflict  which,  far  from  being  settled,  has  steadily 
grown  more  acute.  Their  dreams  and  plans  were  essentially 
urban  ;  proletarian  Big  Business  ;  Marx-Ford  Bourneville ; 
and  depended  for  their  fulfilment  on  a  working  class  aristocracy 
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being  able,  like  the  Tsarist  aristocracy  before  it,  to  exploit 
the  peasantry,  to  use  them,  as  Stalin  put  it  once,  as  “  reserves 
of  the  proletariat  On  the  other  hand,  as  long  as  the 
peasants  owned  their  land  and  worked  it  as  independent 
proprietors  the  “  reserves  of  the  proletariat  ”  were  un- 
realisable  ;  and  to  take  away  the  land  from  them  meant  a 
battle  between  the  Soviet  Government  and  the  major  part 
of  the  population  of  Russia.  Or,  put  another  way,  the  Soviet 
Government  had  to  choose  between  famine  and  the  abandon* 
ment  of  its  plans,  between  Nep  (the  New  Economic  Policy) 
and  Socialism,  between  yielding  to  the  individualistic  instincts 
of  the  peasants  and  building  a  new  social  order  in  a  desert. 

Its  policy  in  this  matter  has  vacillated  between  one  al¬ 
ternative  and  the  other ;  and  this  has  added  bewilderment 
to  the  other  grievances  of  the  peasants  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  They  have  been  given  on  a  large  scale  what  the 
G.P.U.  gives  to  private  citizens  suspected  of  having  a  secret 
store  of  gold  or  valuta — hot  and  cold.  Requisitions  have 
followed  concessions  ;  military  occupation  has  followed  en¬ 
thusiastic  appeals  to  collectivize  themselves  in  order  the 
better  to  build  Socialism  ;  “  dekulakization  ”  has  followed 
solemn  assurances  that  henceforth  they  will  be  allowed  to 
trade  freely  with  their  products.  The  result  has  been  that 
their  faith  in  the  Government  has  been  quite  destroyed,  and 
that  the  productivity  of  Russian  agriculture  as  a  whole  has 
steadily  declined. 

As  everyone  knows,  after  the  Kronstadt  revolt,  Lenin 
capitulated  to  the  peasants.  There  followed  a  period  of 
plenty  when,  under  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  even  the 
proletariat  fattened.  Nepmen  flourished  ;  kulaks  lifted  up 
their  heads  ;  people  began  to  make  jokes  about  Jews  again 
and  generally  to  feel  that  a  bad  dream  had  come  to  an  end. 
It  had  not,  however,  by  any  means  come  to  an  end.  The 
Government  had  another  trick  up  its  sleeve,  a  monstrous 
trick,  the  Five  Year  Plan,  which  again  depended  on  mobilizing 
the  “  reserves  of  the  proletariat 

The  first  two  years  of  the  Plan  were  riotous.  Printing 
presses  turned  out  roubles  with  astonishing  rapidity  ;  credits 
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were  negotiated  and  machinery  imported  ;  there  were  plenty 
of  political  prisoners  to  cut  timber  and  party  members  to 
collect  grain  which,  exported  abroad  and  particularly  to 
England,  realized  enough  valuta  to  meet  the  credits  as  they 
fell  due  and  to  pay  handsome  salaries  to  foreign  experts.  The 
Intourist  Agency  began  to  bring  in  contingents  of  visitors 
who  looked  with  surprise,  and  mostly  with  appreciation,  at 
this  new  world  where  everyone  was  busy  and  where  new 
buildings  and  factories  were  sprouting  up  like  mushrooms 
in  the  night.  The  Americans  especially  found  it  a  congenial 
atmosphere,  almost  a  home  from  home.  Here  was  the  biggest 
of  all  Big  Business,  Socialist  Big  Business  ;  here  were  the 
methods  of  the  gangster  and  the  aspirations  of  the  salesman 
perfectly  attuned,  and  the  whole  expressed  in  terms  of  a 
Middle-Western  Utopia.  It  was,  as  they  all  said,  an  interesting 
experiment.  Even  the  Government  appeared  to  have  forgotten 
for  a  short,  happy  time  that  the  problem  of  the  conquest  of 
bread  had  still  to  be  settled. 

Only  for  a  short  time.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  some¬ 
thing  would  have  to  be  done  about  the  “  reserves  of  the 
proletariat  ”,  or  the  old  difficulty,  the  difficulty  against  which 
every  revolutionary  government  has  sooner  or  later  run  its 
head,  the  difficulty  of  famine,  would  arise.  To  meet  this 
difficulty,  the  polic3^  of  collectivization  was  introduced. 
Thousands  of  stalwart  Communists  were  sent  into  the  villages 
to  cajole,  or  more  often  to  coerce,  the  peasants  into  joining 
collective  farms.  They  met  with,  in  the  quantitative  sense, 
a  remarkable  success.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  land  and  6o  per 
cent,  of  the  peasants  were  organized  into  collective  farms ; 
but  for  Stalin’s  warning  against  ”  dizziness  from  success  ” 
the  percentages  would  have  been  even  higher. 

The  Bolshevik  mind  found  in  collectivization  a  perfect 
solution  to  its  difficulties.  Farms  should  be  like  factories ; 
peasants  should  read  newspapers  and  be  a  proletariat ;  tractors 
should  replace  horses  ;  food  production,  like  coal  production, 
should  be  planned  ;  the  “  reserves  of  the  proletariat  ”,  like 
the  proletariat  itself,  should  be  brought  into  a  form  in 
which  propaganda  and  the  G.P.U.  could  conveniently  get  at 
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them,  make  them  into  material  for  building  Socialism.  It 
was  rather  like  the  dreams  of  Victorian  philanthropists  ;  in¬ 
conceivable  and  horrible  to  anyone  having  even  a  remote 
connection  with  earth,  with  the  seasons,  with  the  labour  of 
sowing  and  the  joy  of  harvest ;  plausible  enough  in  some 
stuffy  caf^  or  committee  room. 

In  any  case,  collectivization  was  a  colossal  failure.  The 
ten  thousand  stalwart  Communists  proved  to  be  vigilant  and 
effective  on  “  the  kulak  front  ”,  and  grossly  incompetent, 
sometimes  corrupt,  on  “  the  agricultural  front  ”.  Agriculture 
went  completely  to  pieces.  Last  year  the  Government  had 
to  reduce  its  exports  of  grain  practically  to  nothing  and, 
despite  military  measures  in  many  districts,  was  unable  to 
collect  enough  food  to  feed  the  town  populations.  Shooting 
and  exiling  thousands  of  peasants  (nicknamed  kulaks)  some 
even  of  the  stalwarts  and  unfortunate  agronomes  sent  to 
advise  them,  has  not  helped  to  repair  the  consequences 
of  two  years  of  incompetence  and  neglect.  This  year  began 
with  starving  and  resentful  peasants  ;  unploughed,  unweeded 
fields  ;  a  desperate  lack  of  cattle  and  of  transport ;  town 
rations  reduced  to  a  pound  and  a  half  of  bread,  nothing  else, 
and  that,  in  the  case  of  the  unemployed  and  of  many  workers* 
dependents,  withdrawn. 

Collectivization  was  a  more  drastic  change  than  any  formerly 
imposed  by  the  Soviet  Government  on  the  peasants  and 
their  way  of  life.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
after  it,  to  go  back  to  Nep,  since  this  would  involve  re-dividing 
the  land  and  giving  the  peasants  an  opportunity,  which  in 
their  present  mood  they  would  certainly  take  advantage  of, 
to  frustrate  the  plans  of  the  Government,  and  probably,  once 
for  all,  break  its  power.  Stalin,  therefore,  and  the  other 
leaders,  taking  their  cue  from  him  as  they  invariably  do, 
announced  that  collectivization  had  been  a  great  success. 

”  By  developing  collective  farming  ”,  Stalin  said, 
we  have  succeeded  in  drawing  the  entire  mass  of  poor  peasants  into 
collective  farms,  in  giving  them  security  and  raising  them  to  the  level 
of  middle  peasants.  .  .  .  This  is  a  great  achievement,  comrades.  This 
is  such  an  achievement  as  the  world  has  never  before  known,  and  such 
as  not  a  single  state  in  the  world  has  ever  before  achieved. 
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It  can  seldom  have  happened  that  a  famished  population  was 
addressed  by  its  governors  in  such  unreal  terms  ;  even  the 
French  nobleman  who  told  his  starving  serfs  to  eat  grass 
showed  more  consideration  for  their  suffering,  a  greater  sense 
of  the  realities  of  famine,  than  these  self-appointed  mouth¬ 
pieces  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  fatuously  echoing 
each  other’s  untruths. 

What  does  the  Government  really  intend  to  do  ?  In  the 
first  place  it  has  made,  despite  its  brave  words,  one  (on  paper 
not  inconsiderable)  concession  to  the  peasants.  Instead  of 
a  quota,  which  amounted  in  practice  to  all  their  produce, 
having  to  be  delivered  to  the  Government,  the  peasants  will 
be  required  in  future  to  pay  only  a  tax  in  kind,  which  theoreti¬ 
cally  should  amount  to  not  more  than  one-third  of  their 
produce.  The  figures,  however,  on  the  basis  on  which  the 
tax  has  been  estimated  are,  in  view  of  present  conditions, 
absurdly  optimistic  ;  and  there  appears  to  be  some  doubt 
as  to  whether,  after  all,  the  peasants  will  be  allowed  to  trade 
freely  in  the  open  market  with  whatever  produce  remains 
after  paying  their  tax  in  kind.  It  has  been  reported,  but  not 
confirmed,  that  the  Government  intends  to  set  up  “  pur¬ 
chasing  committees  ”  which  will  buy  at  nominal  prices  and 
which  will  have  first  claim  on  all  grain  offered  for  sale  in  the 
open  market. 

It  goes  without  saying,  too,  that  the  latest  phase  in  the 
conquest  of  bread  has  been  accompanied  by  an  outburst  of 
manufactured,  and  therefore  mechanical,  enthusiasm  and 
propaganda.  Incidentally,  the  frequency  of  this  kind  of  thing 
explains  why  Moscow  so  often  suggests  a  by-election  campaign 
when  one  of  Lord  Beaverbrook’s  candidates  is  running.  The 
newspapers  have  announced  in  enormous  headlines  that  every 
collective  farm  worker  is  to  be  made  well-to-do,  and  the 
remnants  of  kulaks  and  their  agents  utterly  destroyed  ;  con¬ 
ferences  of  carefully  selected  peasants  have  been  assembled 
and  have  wildly  applauded  speeches  by  Stalin,  Voroshilov, 
Kaganovitch,  and  the  others  ;  the  discovery  of  a  counter 
revolutionary  organization  whose  object  was  “  to  undermine 
Soviet  agricultural  economy  and  spread  famine  ”,  has  been 
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announced,  and  seventy-five  “  ex-bourgeois  and  ex- White 
Guard  ”  officials  have  been  arrested,  most  of  whom  have 
already  “  confessed  Of  these,  thirty-five  have  been  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death  ;  twenty-two  to  ten  years*  penal  servitude ; 
and  eighteen  to  eight  years’  penal  servitude  without,  of 
course,  any  public  trial  being  held.  In  fact,  the  same  old 
circus,  some  of  its  turns  distinctly  macabre,  that  introduced 
Nep,  introduced  the  Plan,  introduced  collectivization,  has 
been  turned  out  again.  At  each  reappearance  the  circus  is 
rather  more  ghostly,  and  the  reality  behind  it  rather  more 
apparent. 

The  reality  behind  the  circus  is  the  G.P.U.  and  the  army. 
These,  if  anything,  are  to  see  that  a  proper  area  is  sown  this 
spring  and  a  proper  harvest  reaped  this  summer.  “  Political 
Departments  ”  have  been  established  in  every  machine  tractor 
station  and  state  farm — that  is,  all  over  the  country — and  will 
be  responsible  for  executing  the  Government’s  agricultural 
policy.  No  more  thousands  of  stalwart  party  men,  no  more 
agronomes,  but  tough  soldiers  and  policemen  who  will,  if 
necessary,  drive  the  peasants  into  the  fields  at  the  end  of  a 
rifle  as  they  have  long  been  accustomed,  in  the  North,  to  drive 
political  prisoners  to  cut  timber  at  the  end  of  a  rifle.  It  is  an 
important  stage  in  the  evolution  of  Soviet  Russia  into  a  huge 
and  centrally  organized  slave  state.  By  means  of  the  “  political 
departments  ”  the  Government  hopes  to  be  able  to  subdue 
and  control  the  peasants  as  it  has  subdued  and  controlled  the 
factory  workers,  to  mobilize  the  “  reserves  of  the  proletariat  ” 
as  it  has  already  succeeded  in  mobilizing  the  proletariat,  to 
“  plan  ”  agriculture  as  it  has  planned  industry. 

The  two  problems  are,  however,  essentially  different ;  and 
if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  exposes  the 
limitations  of  the  Bolshevik  mind  it  is  its  failure  to  realize 
the  difference  between  agriculture  and  industry.  In  a  battle 
between  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  and  the  proletariat 
the  odds  are  heavily  on  the  former ;  in  a  battle  between  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  and  the  “  reserves  of  the  pro¬ 
letariat  ”,  the  advantage  is  with  the  latter.  Indeed,  the 
organization  of,  say,  heavy  industry  is  child’s  play  compared 
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with  the  organization  of  a  harvest.  Up  to  a  point  the  Soviet 
Government  has  succeeded  in  organizing  heavy  industry ; 
the  conquest  of  bread  is  as  far,  indeed,  very  much  farther, 
from  realization  than  when  the  Bolsheviks  first  established 
themselves  in  power.  Then,  the  peasants  were  favourably 
disposed,  and  Russia’s  real  capital — earth,  livestock — in  toler¬ 
able  condition  ;  now,  they  are  bitterly  antagonistic,  and  the 
material  of  agriculture  is  in  a  state  of  decay. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  North  Caucasus  and  the  Ukraine, 
I  saw  something  of  the  battle  that  is  going  on  between  the 
Government  and  the  peasants.  The  battlefield  was  as  desolate 
as  in  any  war,  and  stretches  wider  ;  stretches  over  a  large  part 
of  Russia.  On  the  one  side,  millions  of  peasants,  starving, 
often  their  bodies  swollen  with  lack  of  food  ;  on  the  other, 
soldiers,  members  of  the  G.P.U.  carrying  out  the  instructions 
of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  They  had  gone  over  the 
country  like  a  swarm  of  locusts  and  taken  away  everything 
edible  ;  they  had  shot  and  exiled  thousands  of  peasants, 
sometimes  whole  villages  ;  they  had  reduced  some  of  the 
most  fertile  land  in  the  world  to  a  melancholy  desert.  The 
conquest  of  bread,  like  the  conquest  of  glory,  seemed  a  vain 
pursuit. 

Now  the  same  soldiers  and  members  of  the  G.P.U.  have 
been  entrusted  with  the  task  of  producing  abundance  out  of 
the  desert  they  have  themselves  made.  If  they  succeed,  it  will 
be  by  organizing  a  kind  of  slavery  beside  which  serfdom  was 
riotous  freedom  ;  if  they  fail,  it  will  mean  sooner  or  later,  and 
sooner  rather  than  later,  the  end  of  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat. 
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By  Wickham  Steed 

ONE  evening  last  month,  in  a  City  that  shall  be  nameless, 
a  German  speaker  who  shall  also  be  nameless,  ex¬ 
pounded  to  a  distinguished  audience  the  doctrine  of 
Hitlerism  in  all  its  truth  and  beauty.  The  speaker  was  so 
firmly  convinced  both  of  its  truth  and  its  beauty  that  minor 
inconsistencies  in  his  panegyric  seemed  not  to  trouble  him,  if, 
indeed,  he  were  aware  of  them.  Many  of  his  hearers  were, 
or  had  been,  pro-German,  and  had  sought  for  years  to  spread 
germanophil  views  and  feelings  in  their  own  country.  When 
the  speaker  had  finished,  some  of  them  turned  and  rent  him 
mercilessly,  all  the  more  mercilessly  because  of  their  studied 
politeness. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  23rd,  after  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  had  uttered  his  devasting  diatribe  against 
the  Prime  Minister’s  account  of  what  is  now  called  the 
“  MacDolini  ”  Four-Power  Pact,  and  had  declared,  with 
perfect  truth,  that  our  obligations  under  the  Locarno  Treaties 
might  be  terribly  burdensome  if  France  “  the  most  pacific 
nation  in  Europe  ”  were  not  “  as  she  is,  fortunately,  the  most 
efl[iciently  armed  nation  in  Europe  ”,  Colonel  Josiah  Wedgwood 
said  : 

I  should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  the  Prime  Minister, 
to  the  strange  revolution  that  has  come  over  public  opinion,  and  opinion 
in  this  House — ^which  is  illustrated  by  the  speech  the  Rt.  Hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Epping  (Mr.  Winston  Churchill)  had  the  courage  to  make 
today.  I  never  thought  I  should  live  to  hear  in  this  House  a  frankly 
pro-French  speech  made  once  more,  and  feel  that  the  sympathy  of  the 
House  was  with  that  speech. 

It  is  remarkable  what  a  revolution  has  come  about  in  public  opinion 
in  the  last  fortnight,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  during  the  last  ten  days, 
at  least,  the  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Secretary  have  been  out  of  this 
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country,  and  absent  from  that  psychological  contact  and  change  which 
have  come  over  public  opinion.  .  .  .  What  has  taken  place  in  Germany 
has  completely  converted  a  pro-German  England  into  a  pro-French 
England,  and  that  change  has  not  yet  become  obvious  to  the  Prime 
Minister. 

Colonel  Wedgwood  is  a  Labour  member  who  has  been  for 
some  years,  if  I  mistake  not,  sentimentally  pro-German. 
Had  he  spoken  of  public  “  feeling  ”  instead  of  public 
“  opinion  ”  I  should  be  inclined  to  agree  with  him  about  the 
change  that  has  occurred  in  Great  Britain  since  the  beginning 
of  March,  though  I  should  not  agree  that  it  has  “  completely 
converted  a  pro-German  England  into  a  pro-French  England  **. 
As  an  ordinary  citizen,  devoid  of  any  party  allegiance  yet  with 
a  very  strong  prejudice  against  policies  that,  even  in  adver¬ 
tently,  make  for  war,  I  have  been  in  fairly  close  touch  with 
average  public  feeling  in  this  country  during  the  past  decade. 
Despite  the  streams  of  conscious  and  unconscious  pro-German 
propaganda  which  have  deluged  British  minds  since  the 
French  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  in  1923,  there  has  remained 
in  many  of  our  people  a  sneaking  fondness  for  France  and  a 
lurking  distrust  of  Germans  and  their  ways.  It  has  not  been 
on  the  surface,  it  has  not  been  “  opinion  ”,  but  it  has  never 
ceased  to  exist.  Herr  Hitler,  his  merry  men  and  their  doings 
have  now  stirred  it  up.  It  is  not  yet  stirred  to  the  point  of 
being  actively  “  pro-French  ”.  The  layer  of  artificial  pro- 
German  ”  dope  ”  that  covered  it  has,  however,  been  broken  up. 

Those  of  us  who  are  not  “  pro-French  ”  or  pro-anything 
save  pro-British,  that  is  to  say,  who  cherish  a  perhaps  fantastic 
ideal  of  what  England  might  be  and  might  do  in  the  world 
if  her  Government  and  her  people  really  cared  for  their 
supreme  interest,  which  is  peace,  have  no  difficulty  in  resisting 
the  temptation  to  say  to  their  “  pro-German  ”  friends  :  “I 
told  you  so  ”.  It  would  be  tactless  and  might  be  harmful. 
Most  of  our  pro-Germans  have  been  in  good  faith.  They 
have  swallowed  German  propaganda  the  more  readily  because 
it  made  them  happy.  It  appealed  to  their  generosity.  Any¬ 
thing  of  the  “  forgive  and  forget  ”  order  is  balm  to  com¬ 
fortable  British  minds  which  hate  to  remember  unpleasant¬ 
nesses  and  are  often  eager  to  believe  that,  when  they  harboured 
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unkind  thoughts  about  Germany,  they  must  have  been 
wrong.  They  have  no  “  opinions  To  be  worth  anything, 
“  opinions  ”  need  to  be  based  upon  knowledge  ;  and  a  good 
part  of  knowledge  is  remembering.  They  have  “  feelings  **, 
including  the  feeling  of  righteous  indignation  against  others 
who  are  so  perverse  or  so  ungenerous  as  not  to  forget  wrongs 
readily.  This,  for  instance,  has  always  been  a  main  obstacle 
to  a  real  understanding  between  England  and  Ireland,  for  the 
Irish  have  long  memories. 

The  revolt  of  British  pro-Germans  against  Hitlerite  Germany 
is  not  the  outcome  of  thought.  Once  again,  it  is  due  to 
“  feeling  ” — the  feeling  that  Germany  has  “  let  them  down  ”, 
They,  who  have  never  troubled  to  read  the  late  Dr.  Strese- 
mann’s  Testament  and  to  ponder  over  it,  were  fain  to  believe 
that  the  Germany  which  Stresemann  appeared  to  represent, 
as  afterwards  the  Germany  of  Dr.  Briining,  was  the  real 
Germany.  They  did  not  see  how  Stresemann  was  manoeuvr¬ 
ing,  nor  did  they  perceive  that  Dr.  Briining’s  days  as  Chan¬ 
cellor  were  numbered,  and  that  his  power  was  gone,  months 
before  the  “  grand  old  ”  Field-Marshal  von  Hindenburg  dis¬ 
missed  him  like  an  unprofitable  servant.  So  they  are  angry 
with  Germany  for  not  having  responded  to  their  own  feelings 
about  her.  If  Hitlerite  Germany  could  soothe  these  feelings, 
the  “  opinions  ”  of  our  pro-Germans  might  change  again. 
Excuses  might  even  be  found  for  Hitlerite  Jew-baiting. 

I  used  to  believe  in  public  “  opinion  ”.  That  was  in  the 
early  days  when  I  thought  that  the  truth  of  an  intellectual 
proposition  must  command  the  allegiance  of  British  minds. 
By  degrees  I  realised  that  we  keep  our  “  opinions  ”  and 
“  feelings  ”  in  watertight  compartments  ;  and  that,  in 
moments  of  crisis,  our  action  is  prompted  by  our  feelings, 
which  usually  take  the  form  of  deep-seated  instincts.  These 
instincts  are  not  moved  by  views  or  ideas.  Hard  facts,  that 
hit  us  in  the  face,  or  deeds  that  rouse  our  ire,  are  needed  to 
set  us  going.  This  is  one  reason  why  the  French  can  never 
make  us  out.  With  them  thought — ^which  must  be  clear — is 
the  mainspring  of  action.  The  French  never  understand 
that,  in  us,  clear  thought  awakens  distrust,  that  it  seems  to  us 
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a  sort  of  mental  indecency.  The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand, 
know  how  to  appeal  to  our  feelings.  The  fogginess  of  German 
thought  shrouds  the  clearness  of  German  purposes.  The 
Germans  know  how  to  awaken  our  moral  prepossessions, 
they  play  upon  our  generous  impulses,  they  make  us  feel  good 
and  noble.  They  do  not  arouse  our  fears  of  foreign  entangle¬ 
ments  by  clamouring  for  “  security  ”.  If  they  were  not  so 
clumsy  as  to  belie  by  their  methods  what  they  teach  us  to  feel 
about  themselves,  they  would  have  us  in  their  pockets. 

We  were  nearly  in  their  pockets  in  1914.  In  the  spring  of 
that  year  London  society,  at  any  rate,  was  almost  entirely 
pro-German,  as  nearly  pro-German  as  it  was  before  the  Nazis 
broke  loose  last  March.  But  in  August,  1914,  occurred  that 
unfortunate  invasion  of  Belgium.  All  our  Governments  had 
long  known  that  this  invasion  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
German  strategic  plan,  and  the  late  Lord  Haldane  prepared 
the  British  Expeditionary  Force  as  a  means  of  countering  it. 
But  public  “  opinion  ”  had  never  been  officially  educated  to 
understand  what  was  afoot.  German  propaganda  was  allowed 
to  run  riot ;  “  concession  ”  after  concession  ”  was  made  to 
the  German  demand  for  “  a  place  in  the  sun  ”  ;  and,  a  few 
months  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  old  and  unworkable 
Anglo-German  agreement  of  1898  for  the  eventual  division 
of  the  Portuguese  colonies  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
was  revised  and  initialled.  Anything  for  a  comfortable  life 
and  to  prove  that  we  bear  no  ill-will ! 

In  those  days  the  press  was  fairly  free,  far  freer  than  it  is 
today.  The  hold  of  Downing  Street  and  of  the  Foreign  Office 
upon  our  principal  organs  of  public  “  opinion  ”  was  by  no 
means  so  firm  as  it  has  since  become,  notably  under  our  present 
“  National  Government  **,  Nowadays  a  very  big  event  is 
needed  to  break  through  the  network  of  “  influences  ”,  and  to 
overcome  official  reticence.  Our  people  do  not  know,  for 
instance,  what  was  in  the  first  two  volumes  of  Dr.  Strese- 
mann’s  Testament — for  no  British  journal  has  told  them — 
though  its  revelations  convulsed  “  opinion  ”  on  the  Continent 
a  year  ago  to  such  a  degree  that  the  publication  of  the  third 
volume  was  delayed  by  the  German  authorities,  and  the 
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volume  itself  has  since  been  expurgated.  Thanks  to  Herr 
Hitler  and  to  his  Jew-baiting,  our  feelings  have  at  last  been 
ruffled  ;  and  unless  he,  Captain  Goring  and  Dr.  Goebbels 
are  now  to  go  back  upon  their  whole  programme,  I  do  not 
see  how  they  are  to  unruffle  us. 

If  this  is  the  state  of  “  opinion  ”  in  England  where  the  tree 
is  still  fairly  green,  what  about  “  opinion  ”  in  countries  where 
the  tree  is  dry,  such  as  Fascist  Italy,  Soviet  Russia  and  Nazi 
Germany  ?  There  the  press  is  allowed  only  to  say  what  the 
Government  commands  it  to  say,  broadcasting  is  an  offlcial 
agency  for  popular  “  enlightenment  ”,  and  correspondents  of 
foreign  journals  can  only  indicate  the  truth  at  the  risk  of  their 
livings  if  not  of  their  personal  safety.  The  New  York  Times 
of  March  12th,  1933,  contains  an  admirable  account  of  the 
Fascist  method  of  controlling  “  news  ”.  The  writer  remarks 
that  the  achievement  of  Signor  Mussolini  in  this  respect  “  is 
as  skilful  an  accomplishment  in  its  way  as  was  his  getting 
control  of  the  government.  It  is  far  more  than  a  crude  censor¬ 
ship.  ...  In  Italy  news  is  not  ‘  censored  *.  Any  such 
suggestion  to  one  of  the  offlcials  in  that  branch  of  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  which  is  known  as  the  Press  Office,  would 
meet  with  an  indignant  denial 

All  Italian  newspaper  men  and  editors  know  what  is  expected 
of  them.  Part  of  what  they  write  they  are  told  to  write  ;  a 
part  is  in  the  form  of  “  handouts  ”  from  the  Press  Bureau  of 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  the  Stefani  Agency,  and  the 
rest  is  of  a  nature  which  they  know  will  not  give  offence.  If  it 
does,  the  matter  is  called  to  the  editor’s  attention  with 
disconcerting  swiftness. 

Everything  that  foreign  correspondents  write  is  watched 
by  Italian  consuls  abroad  and  sent  to  the  Italian  Embassies. 
If  there  is  anything  particularly  satisfactory,  or  particularly 
the  contrary,  the  text  is  immediately  telegraphed  to  Rome. 
In  the  former  case  it  is  handed  out  by  the  Italian  Home  Office 
for  publication  in  all  Italian  newspapers  as  an  example  of  the 
high  regard  of  foreign  countries  for  Fascism.  In  the  latter 
case  the  correspondent  in  Rome  will  be  called  to  account.  He 
is  asked  why  he  wrote  it,  and  is  told  that  if  he  goes  on  there 
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will  be  trouble  for  him  and  for  his  newspaper.  Unless  he  has 
good  relations  with  the  Italian  Foreign  Office  he  can  get  no 
news  and  becomes  useless  to  his  paper. 

The  Italian  press  gives  him  little  help,  for  every  word  in 
it  is  “  controlled  ”.  Even  when  a  correspondent  has  written 
something  which  he  may  think  interesting  and  fairly  true,  and 
hands  his  despatch  in  at  the  telegraph  office,  it  passes  before  a 
“  board  of  revision  **  which — without  consulting  its  author — 
strikes  out  or  changes  any  words  that  may  seem  undesirable. 
If  the  whole  despatch  is  undesirable  it  is  delayed  until  it  is 
worthless  or,  in  extreme  cases,  is  not  sent  at  all. 

Roughly,  according  to  the  New  York  TimeSy  what  the 
Italian  Fascist  Government  is  really  asking  of  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  is  simply  this  : 

Leave  us  alone.  We  are  working  out  a  great  experiment  with  42 
million  lives  and  we  want  no  interference,  no  advice,  no  condescension. 
We  shall  be  happiest  if  you  do  not  write  an)^thing  at  all  about  us,  but 
if  you  must  write  something,  we  insist  that  it  be  fair  and  friendly.  You 
have  come  here  of  your  own  free  will ;  you  are  accorded  the  privileges 
of  all  foreign  guests  of  Italy  and  many  extra  ones  in  view  of  your  pro¬ 
fession,  and  you  must,  if  you  want  to  work  here,  work  with  us  and  not 
against  us.  "  Everything  for  the  State ;  nothing  outside  the  State  ” 
goes  for  you  as  well  as  for  everyone  else. 

In  Germany  Dr.  Goebbels,  Minister  for  National  Enlighten¬ 
ment  and  Propaganda,  recently  outlined  to  the  press  his  plan 
for  moulding  German  opinion  into  a  compact  and  undis¬ 
senting  mass,  solidly  supporting  the  Government  in  all  their 
acts.  He  said  that  the  propaganda  machine  had  been 
weakened  in  the  past  by  dispersion.  In  these  days  of  wireless 
and  mass  demonstrations,  one  must  keep  ahead  of  technical 
developments  and  work  on  the  principle  that,  in  propaganda, 
the  most  modern  methods  are  only  just  good  enough.  His 
Ministry  would  have  five  departments  ;  Wireless,  the  Press, 
active  propaganda,  the  film,  the  theatre,  and  popular  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  Government  thought  that  the  Press  must  help  it. 
To  that  end  criticism  would  sometimes  be  necessary,  but  not 
criticism  of  a  sort  which  could  be  used  by  the  outer  world  to 
attack  the  Government.  The  Government  foresaw  that, 
through  the  activity  of  the  new  Ministry,  “  the  Press  would 
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develop  into  a  piano  on  which  it  could  play  The  Govern¬ 
ment  would  also  put  film  and  theatrical  producers  on  the 
right  path  ;  and,  as  to  popular  instruction,  he  hoped  “  to 
reach  the  point  where  the  whole  nation  would  think  unitedly 
so  that  there  would  only  be  one  public  opinion 
One  public  opinion !  This  is  what  most  Governments 
desire  in  their  heart  of  hearts,  not  excluding  our  British 
National  Government.  But,  in  countries  whose  peoples  still 
care  for  individual  freedom,  it  is  precisely  the  business  of 
public  opinion  to  make  Government  mind  their  “  p’s  ”  and 
“  q’s  Nothing  is  more  certain  to  undermine  democratic 
institutions  than  widespread  semi-officialism  ;  and  the  danger 
of  semi-officialism  is  that  it  tends  to  make  people  feel  com¬ 
fortable  and  to  promote  a  sense  that  discretion  is  the  better 
part  of  truth.  In  France,  mingled  semi-officialism  and  the 
control  of  newspapers  by  powerful  industrial  interests  have 
gone  far  to  destroy  the  force  of  what  used  to  be  active  public 
criticism  of  public  affairs.  In  England  similar  influences 
have  made  headway,  though  they  are  by  no  means  omnipotent. 
In  Italy,  Russia,  Germany  and  Japan,  to  name  only  these 
countries,  the  truth  cannot  be  told,  and  public  “  opinion  ”  is 
based  on  public  ignorance. 

These  conditions  make  me  wonder  whether  the  late 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  Hoover  Administration,  Mr.  Henry 
L.  Stimson,  was  not  cherishing  and  proclaiming  a  serious 
fallacy  when,  in  his  weighty  speech  to  the  New  York  Council 
of  Foreign  Relations  on  August  8th,  1932,  construing  the 
Briand-Kellogg  Pact  for  the  Renunciation  of  War  as  involving 
a  renunciation  of  neutrality,  he  said  : 

The  Briand-Kellogg  Pact  provides  for  no  sanctions  of  force.  It  does 
not  require  any  signatory  to  intervene  with  measures  of  force  in  case  the 
Pact  is  violated.  Instead,  it  rests  upon  the  sanction  of  public  opinion 
which  can  be  made  one  of  the  most  potent  sanctions  in  the  world.  Any 
other  course,  through  the  possibility  of  entangling  the  signatories  in 
international  politics,  would  have  confused  the  broad  simple  aims  of 
this  Treaty  and  prevented  the  development  of  that  public  opinion  on 
which  it  most  surely  relies.  Public  opinion  is  the  sanction  which  lies 
behind  all  international  intercourse  in  time  of  peace.  Its  efi&cacy  depends 
upon  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  world  to  make  it  effective.  If  they 
desire  to  make  it  effective,  it  will  be  irresistible.  Those  critics  who 
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scoff  at  it  have  not  accurately  appraised  the  evolution  in  world  opinion 

since  the  Great  War. 

This  passage,  and  others  in  which  Mr.  Stimson  dilated  upon 
the  force  of  public  opinion,  was  preceded  by  the  assertion 
that  “  a  nation  which  sought  to  make  imperialistic  policies 
under  the  guise  of  the  defence  of  its  nationals,  would  soon  be 
unmasked.  It  could  not  long  hope  to  confuse  or  mislead 
public  opinion  on  a  subject  so  well  understood,  or  in  a  world 
in  which  facts  can  be  so  easily  ascertained  and  appraised  as 
they  can  be  under  the  journalistic  conditions  of  today 

Mr.  Stimson  was  referring  to  the  conduct  of  Japan.  Has 
Japan  been  “  unmasked  ”  ?  Since  he  spoke,  the  Japanese 
forces  have  overrun  Jehol,  after  occupying  Manchuria,  and  are 
now  extending  their  operations  “  to  which  no  limits  can  be 
set  ”  south  of  the  Great  Wall.  The  League  of  Nations,  under 
pressure  from  the  small  Powers  of  the  world,  has,  indeed, 
condemned  Japan,  and  Japan  has  withdrawn  from  it.  It 
would  almost  seem  as  though  the  mills  of  public  opinion  grind 
too  slowly  to  be  of  much  avail.  Even  Mr.  Stimson 's  speech, 
though  it  is  one  of  the  weightiest  contributions  to  international 
thought  that  has  been  made  since  the  signing  of  the  Kellogg  Pact, 
was  only  reported,  in  part,  by  one  British  newspaper.  The 
British  Government  failed  to  acknowledge  it  for  three  months  ; 
and  more  than  six  months  passed  before  Mr.  Ramsay  Mac¬ 
Donald  made  a  cursory  statement  in  approval  of  it  at  Geneva. 
Not  one  Briton  in  a  hundred  thousand  knows  today  what 
Mr.  Stimson  meant  by  his  argument  that  the  renunciation  and 
the  outlawry  of  war  necessarily  revolutionise  the  old  doctrine 
of  neutrality  which  was  founded  upon  the  lawfulness  of  war. 

There  is  no  British  public  “  opinion  ”  on  this  vital  matter — 
vital  because  the  very  possibility  of  preserving  peace  depends 
upon  an  understanding  of  it.  Still  less  is  there  any  con¬ 
siderable  volume  of  informed  British  “  feeling  ”  upon  it. 
The  country  has  been  left  in  the  dark,  and  is  by  no  means 
ready  to  take  any  responsibility  whatever  for  the  outlawry  of 
war  or  for  effective  disapproval  of  such  policies  as  those  which 
Italy  and  Germany  are  contemplating  and  have,  by  their 
propaganda,  attempted  to  accredit  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  peoples. 
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What  is  to  be  done  ?  If  today  we  had  a  Gladstone,  or  even 
a  Disraeli  or  a  Salisbury,  who  would  make  it  his  business  to 
tell  the  country  the  truth  about  the  extremely  dangerous 
position  into  which  it  has  been  allowed  to  drift,  there  might 
be  a  remedy.  But  public  men  who  will  not  prophesy  smooth 
things  are  frowned  upon.  They  are  denounced  as  “  mis¬ 
chievous  The  one  thing  needful,  it  would  seem,  is  not  to 
upset  public  nerves.  Yet  facts  will  be  too  strong  for  our 
apostles  of  “  Hush,  Hush  ”.  The  truth  has  an  awkward  way 
of  refusing  to  be  controlled.  Facts  will  break  through,  as  the 
facts  about  Hitlerite  Germany  are  breaking  through.  The 
chief  danger  is  that,  when  they  break  through,  they  will  find 
a  nation  unprepared  to  act  upon  them  because  its  leaders  have 
left  it  too  long  in  a  state  of  unthinking  indifference. 
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THE  CHALLENGE  TO  TREASURY  ORTHODOXY 


By  R.  F.  Harrod 

ON  July  5th,  1932,  and  again  on  March  loth,  1933, 
letters  heavily  signed  by  economists  of  standing  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  Times  newspaper,  urging  upon  the 
Government  the  adoption  of  what  at  first  sight  might  appear 
to  be  an  unorthodox  policy  of  public  borrowing.  This  ex¬ 
pedient  was  recommended  not  as  a  mere  palliative,  but  as 
part  of  a  reasoned  policy  of  reconstruction  called  for  by  the 
logic  of  the  situation.  I  propose  in  the  following  pages  to 
give  an  account  of  my  own  reasons  for  signing  those  letters. 
I  can,  of  course,  only  speak  for  myself ;  other  signatories 
must  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
policy  here  set  out.  I  shall,  however,  endeavour  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  to  present  the  case  in  a  way  that  fairly  represents 
wider  economic  opinion. 

In  doing  so,  I  must  necessarily  disregard  any  actual  pro¬ 
posals  which  may  have  been  announced  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  before  this  article  appears,  since  I  write 
before  the  date  of  the  Budget.  But  this  disability  has  its 
compensations,  for  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  under¬ 
lying  arguments  for  public  borrowing  in  the  present  crisis, 
which  are  well  known  to  economists  but  are  generally  un¬ 
familiar  to  the  lay  public,  should  be  more  widely  diffused. 

I  have  referred  to  the  proposed  policy  as  primd  facie  un¬ 
orthodox.  No  intelligent  critic  would  condemn  it  solely  on 
that  account.  In  any  progressive  study  what  is  established 
doctrine  in  one  phase  was  usually  unorthodox  at  an  earlier 
stage,  when  the  facts  or  principles  on  which  it  came  to  be 
based  were  unknown  or  imperfectly  understood.  Yet  in  this 
case  it  may  well  be  claimed,  and  it  is  perhaps  important  to 
stress,  that  the  policy  is  not  in  essence  unorthodox.  In  any 
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coherent  subject  of  study,  a  distinction  may  be  drawn  between 
first  principles  and  particular  rules  of  action  based  upon  them. 
The  first  principles  are  likely  to  be  more  enduring  and  more 
important.  The  particular  rules  of  action  depend  on  the 
circumstances  of  the  case. 

An  analogy  may  be  drawn  from  the  sphere  of  moral 
philosophy.  The  maxim  “  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by  ” 
may  be  regarded  as  a  first  principle  of  the  subject.  Rules 
embodying  the  application  of  it  are  many  and  various.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  well  accredited  rule  of  social  etiquette, 
which  forbids  the  unsolicited  interlocution  of  a  stranger  who 
may  not  share  the  passing  mood  of  bonhomie.  Yet  in  the 
face  of  some  disaster — a  fire  has  broken  out,  perceived  by 
you  but  unknown  to  him — this  particular  maxim  goes  into 
abeyance.  General  warning  must  be  given.  Indiscriminate 
fraternization  becomes  the  order  of  the  day.  It  would  be  a 
misuse  of  terms  to  call  such  fraternization  unorthodox ;  it 
is  firmly  founded  on  the  orthodox  principle  of  “do  as  you 
would  be  done  by  One  rule  has  become  inappropriate  to  the 
occasion ;  another  has  taken  its  place.  So  it  is  with  public 
finance.  The  so-called  orthodoxy  of  the  Treasury,  the  rule 
that  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the  Public  Debt  as  little  as 
possible  and  to  decrease  it  as  much  as  possible,  merely 
embodies  a  special  application  of  a  principle.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  of  the  first  order  to  regard  this  maxim  as  itself  a 
first  principle,  or  its  infringement  as  necessarily  unorthodox. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  grounds  on  which  the  Treasury 
maxim  is  based.  But  moral  maxims  may  become  mere  taboos. 
And  a  plethora  of  taboos  may  extinguish  a  civilization.  Some 
flexibility  is  essential  for  progress.  Laxity  in  public  finance 
has  not,  indeed,  become  a  mere  taboo.  Its  condemnation  still 
serves  a  useful  purpose.  It  is  therefore  supremely  important 
that  the  grounds  on  which  public  borrowing  is  now  recom¬ 
mended  should  be  clearly  defined  and  widely  recognized. 
Unconditional  condemnation  of  borrowing  is  a  mere  super¬ 
stition,  and  its  continuance  might  well  involve  catastrophe. 
But  a  happy-go-lucky  policy  of  unlimited  borrowing  also 
has  its  dangers.  The  democracy  must  learn  to  discriminate. 
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The  evil  consequences  of  extensive  borrowing  were  clearly 
seen  in  the  war  period.  They  may  be  summarized  in  the 
compendious  term  Inflation.  The  root  principle,  from  which 
the  maxim  which  condemns  a  public  deficit  is  an  offshoot, 
is  that  some  measure  of  stability  in  the  financial  system  is 
required,  if  economic  prosperity  is  to  be  maintained.  Such 
stability  is  incompatible  with  inflation.  Hence  the  maxim 
that  deficits,  which  are  likely  to  cause  inflation,  are  to  be 
avoided.  The  requirement  of  stability  is  the  first  principle, 
the  Treasury  maxim  is  consequential  and  subordinate. 

Inflation  is  not,  however,  the  only  possible  disturber  of 
stable  progress  ;  deflation  is  also  a  possibility.  The  path  of 
deflation  has  not  usually  any  attractions  or  allurements,  and 
public  sentiment  has  not  in  the  past  been  necessary  to  check 
progress  along  it.  Mistaken  conscientiousness  rather  than 
the  weakness  of  the  flesh  is  likely  to  be  the  motive  of  such 
progress.  Or  it  may  be  the  outcome  of  a  mere  policy  of 
laisser-faire. 

Study  of  stability  in  the  economic  system,  or  of  its  instability 
as  manifested  in  the  Trade  Cycle,  extends  over  a  wide  field 
of  investigation.  The  theories  of  the  subject  are  numerous, 
and  well-attested  conclusions  few.  It  may  be  approached 
from  various  points  of  view.  The  aspect  from  which  it  will 
be  well  to  pursue  this  discussion  is  the  value  of  the  medium 
of  exchange.  Changes  in  its  value  seem  always  to  be  associated 
with  grave  dislocations  in  the  economic  system ;  action 
designed  to  secure  stability  in  its  value  may  be  expected  to  go 
to  the  root  of  the  causes  of  economic  disturbances.  Moreover, 
the  problem  of  the  value  of  money  is  a  natural  starting  point. 
For  the  government  has  traditionally  been  assigned  the  task 
of  providing  the  community  with  an  adequate  medium  of 
exchange.  A  medium  which  is  subject  to  violent  fluctuation 
of  value  cannot  in  modern  conditions  be  considered  adequate. 

With  the  passage  of  years  radical  changes  have  occurred 
in  monetary  technique.  There  was  a  time  when  the  art  of 
providing  a  sound  monetary  system  depended  on  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  proper  rules  with  regard  to  minting.  When 
bank  notes  assumed  importance,  attention  was  concentrated 
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on  the  correct  mode  of  regulating  their  issue.  The  era  of 
cheques  followed  ;  the  monetary  art  seemed  then  to  reside 
in  the  proper  control  of  banking  credit  by  a  central  bank. 
The  credit  system  has  grown  more  complex.  Throughout 
this  progress  the  development  of  ideas  in  monetary  matters 
has  proceeded  by  elaborating  the  simple  concepts  appropriate 
to  a  primitive  coinage  system,  so  as  to  make  them  applicable 
to  all  the  complications  of  a  modern  system  of  credit.  The 
process  has  been  analogous  to  the  astronomical  system  of 
epicycles. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  possibility  of  making  a  new 
start  has  been  explored.  Could  not  greater  lucidity  and 
simplicity  be  achieved  by  basing  monetary  study  on  a  new 
system  of  fundamental  concepts  ?  Some  success  in  this  quest 
has  already  been  achieved*.  The  budgetary  proposals  under 
discussion  may  be  best  explained  by  a  reference,  necessarily 
very  brief  and  sketchy,  to  some  of  its  findings. 

Modern  economic  life  is  based  on  the  division  of  labour. 
The  exchange  of  goods  is  an  inevitable  corollary  of  this. 
In  a  simple  society  in  which  each  man  is  his  own  master, 
specialization  may  become  the  order  of  the  day.  The  individual 
plies  his  own  craft  and  exchanges  the  product  of  his  work 
for  the  commodities  which  he  requires.  All  those  of  in¬ 
dustrious  disposition  will  work  in  order  to  have  something 
to  offer  in  exchange  for  the  necessities  or  comforts  of  life. 
With  the  concentration  of  capital,  complications  arise.  In¬ 
dividuals  no  longer  acquire  means  of  life  by  exchanging  the 
product  of  their  own  work  directly.  The  process  is  mediated 
by  the  intervention  of  an  employer.  Workers  by  hand  or 
brain  come  to  be  paid  at  agreed  rates  for  their  assistance, 
and  their  product  to  be  sold  by  the  employer  in  the  market. 
His  action  as  the  initiator  of  the  productive  process  is  then 
determined  by  the  relation  of  the  costs  which  he  must  incur 
to  the  prices  he  expects  to  receive  for  the  commodities  he 
offers  for  sale. 


•  Cf.  the  pioneer  work  of  Mr.  Hawtrey  (Currency  and  Credit  and  The  Art  of  Central 
Banking)  and  Mr.  D.  H.  Robertson  (Banking  Policy  and  the  Price  Level)  and  the 
elaborate  structure  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Keynes  (Treatise  on  Money). 
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Different  employers  have  always  met  with  various  measures 
of  success  according  to  their  efficiency  and  adaptability.  For 
the  system  to  function  properly,  however,  it  is  essential  that 
the  total  stream  of  money  coming  into  the  market  for  the 
purchase  of  their  goods  should  bear  some  definite  relation  to 
the  total  expenses  they  incur  in  the  production.  Inefficient 
employers  may  properly  be  punished  by  finding  themselves 
unable  to  cover  their  costs  from  the  proceeds  of  their  sales ; 
especially  efficient  employers  may  find  themselves  rewarded 
by  a  more  handsome  margin  of  profits  than  that  accruing  to 
their  neighbours.  The  system  may  be  said  to  be  out  of  gear 
when  all  employers  or  most  employers  find  that  the  stream 
of  money  flowing  in  to  purchase  goods  falls  short  of  their 
expenses,  or  if  all  employers,  however  inept  and  slipshod 
their  methods,  find  it  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  make 
money.  The  former  condition  may  be  called  a  deflation  of, 
the  latter  an  inflation  of,  profits. 

Why  should  these  conditions  ever  occur  ?  Or,  perhaps, 
the  unsophisticated  reader  will  be  tempted  to  put  the  question 
in  another  way — why  should  they  not  always  occur  ?  Is 
there  anything  to  make  the  total  money  offered  for  goods 
balance  the  expenses  incidental  to  their  production  ?  Why 
should  there  be  a  balance  of  this  kind  ?  Why  should  not  the 
stream  of  money  always  be  too  small  ?  Or  too  great  ?  There 
is  something  which  tends  to  bring  about  a  balance.  For  the 
expenses  of  production  ultimately  accrue  as  income  to  someone, 
to  the  wage-earners,  the  salary-earners,  the  landlords  involved, 
or  in  the  case  of  expenses  on  materials,  to  the  wage-earners, 
etc.,  engaged  in  the  production  of  them,  to  debenture-holders 
and  share-holders,  to  underwriters  and  brokers.  The  money 
paid  out  goes  into  someone’s  pocket  and  ultimately  into  some¬ 
one’s  pocket  as  income.  And  income  tends  to  be  spent.  So 
that  all  the  money  paid  out  as  expenses  of  production  should 
come  round  again  and  constitute  a  monetary  demand  for  the 
goods  produced. 

There  will  be  a  break  in  the  sequence  of  events  if  some 
of  the  income  receivers  hoard  their  money.  This  applies 
whether  they  hoard  it  in  the  form  of  cash  or  deposits  at  the 
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bank.  (It  is  the  gap  between  income  received  and  income 
spent  that  matters  here  ;  what  the  banks  “  do  with  their 
deposits  ”  is  irrelevant.  They  will  do  as  much  with  them 
if  they  are  circulating  among  depositors  as  if  they  are  stagnant 
under  the  name  of  one  ;  it  is  their  stagnation  which  makes 
the  demand  for  goods  fall  off.)  Thus  the  hoarding  of  money 
does  tend  to  produce  a  deflation  of  profits,  and  its  brisker 
turnover  tends  to  produce  an  inflation.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
the  end  of  the  story.  It  is  not  likely  that  deflation  and  in¬ 
flation  can  be  explained  by  the  hoarding  of  money  and  the 
disgorgement  of  hoards  alone. 

There  is  something  else  which  people  can  do  with  their 
income  besides  spending  it  or  hoarding  it  in  the  form  of 
money  ;  they  can  save  and  invest  it.  This  they  do  freely. 
At  first  sight  it  might  appear  that,  since  part  of  the  stream  is 
constantly  being  deflected  in  this  way,  money  offered  for 
goods  would  perpetually  tend  to  fall  short  of  the  expenses 
of  production.  This,  however,  is  not  so.  For  much  pro¬ 
ductive  effort  is  not  concerned  with  the  output  of  goods  that 
will  come  on  to  the  market  for  consumers  to  buy,  but  with 
addition  to  the  capital  equipment  of  the  country. 

So  long  as  the  amount  of  money  withheld  from  expenditure 
is  equal  to  the  amount  of  productive  expenses  devoted  to  the 
addition  to  capital  goods,  the  residue  of  income,  namely,  that 
going  to  make  up  the  monetary  demand  for  commodities 
should  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  expenses  of  making  those 
commodities,  together  with  a  normal  rate  of  profit.  But  if 
savings  tend  to  exceed  the  productive  expenses  devoted  to 
capital  output,  the  flow  of  money  coming  for  the  purchase 
of  consumable  goods  will  become  inadequate,  prices  will 
tend  to  fall,  profits  become  deflated.  The  clear  exposition 
of  this  relation  and  its  multifarious  consequences  is  the  work 
of  Mr.  Keynes. 

The  fall  (or  rise)  of  prices  is  not  the  end  of  the  trouble. 
As  producers  find  themselves  involved  in  loss,  each  will  tend 
to  strengthen  his  own  position  by  curtailing  output  and  con¬ 
fining  himself  to  the  best  part  of  his  market.  But  this  is  not 
a  cure  for  the  situation.  The  curtailment  of  output  will 
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involve  a  corresponding  curtailment  of  expenses,  and  come- 
quently  of  income.  There  will  be  a  further  fall  in  the  demand 
for  consumable  goods,  and  the  gap  between  prices  and  costs 
will  not  be  made  good. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  hope  that  the  economic  advance  of 
society  should  proceed  in  a  perfectly  regular  manner.  Sudden 
starts  and  spurts  or  unexpected  losses  are  always  likely  to 
occur.  What  one  might  occasionally  hope  to  avoid  are  the 
vicious  circles  of  boom  and  depression.  Much  might  be  done 
if  saving  and  capital  production  could  be  kept  in  their  proper 
relation.  Unfortunately,  this  may  become  increasingly  difficult. 
As  people  grow  richer  with  the  natural  economic  advance,  they 
tend  to  save  a  larger  proportion  of  their  income ;  capital 
production  should  advance  pari  passu.  As  the  quantities 
between  which  equality  should  be  preserved  grow  greater,  so 
does  the  danger  of  instability.  The  unprecedented  severity  of 
the  present  depression  may  well  be  connected  with  this  fact. 

How  is  the  government  concerned  in  all  this  ?  That 
there  has  been  a  great  fall  of  prices  associated  with  a  vast 
restriction  of  demand  and  output  since  1929,  and  that  a  re¬ 
storation  of  prices  is  desirable,  is  common  ground.  The  only 
way  in  which  a  price  revival  can  be  achieved  is  by  securing 
an  initial  expansion  of  expenditure  unaccompanied  by  an  in¬ 
creased  offer  of  consumable  goods.  Not  that  it  is  desirable 
that  the  production  of  consumable  goods  should  not  increase. 
A  great  increase  is  desirable,  in  order  that  our  potential 
capacity  for  providing  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life 
to  all  should  be  realized.  But  it  is  desirable  that  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  monetary  demand  for  consumable  goods  should 
be  greater  still.  This  is  required  as  a  preliminary  measure, 
in  order  to  get  the  machine  going  at  its  proper  pace  once  more. 

The  gadget  which  our  economic  system  is  supposed  to 
provide  for  checking  the  vicious  circle  of  downward  movement 
is  a  low  rate  of  interest.  This  tends  to  stimulate  capital 
production.  Part  of  the  incomes  of  those  engaged  upon  it 
comes  forward  in  demand  for  consumable  goods,  while  the 
increase  of  capital  construction  puts  no  extra  consumable 
goods  on  to  the  market.  An  unbalanced  increase  of  ex- 
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penditure  is  thus  secured  and  the  fall  of  prices  checked  or 
reversed. 

This  remedy  will  be  less  effective  the  more  severe  the 
depression  is,  for  two  reasons.  If  consumption  has  fallen 
to  a  very  low  level,  the  capital  equipment  of  the  country  is 
likely  to  be  redundant.  Cheapness  of  money  will  not  be  a 
sufficient  motive  for  producers  to  extend  it.  Secondly,  the 
value  of  capital  goods  depends  on  the  future  demand  for  the 
consumable  goods,  the  production  of  which  the  capital  is 
designed  to  facilitate.  After  a  prolonged  depression  producers 
will  be  more  than  usually  sceptical  about  future  prospects. 
Enterprise  directed  towards  the  production  of  capital  goods 
is  thus  inhibited. 

Yet  some  means  of  securing  an  unbalanced  increase  of 
expenditure  on  consumption  must  be  found.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  government  intervention  can  be  supremely  useful. 
The  government  takes  out  of  the  pockets  of  consumers  large 
sums  of  money  by  way  of  taxation.  Those  sums  come  back 
again  in  the  form  of  wages  to  state  employees,  money  paid 
out  as  expenses  and  taken  as  profit  income  by  state  con¬ 
tractors,  interest  on  the  National  Debt,  etc.  If  an  unbalanced 
increase  of  spendable  income  is  the  prime  desideratum,  it 
is  easy  enough  for  the  government  to  secure  this.  It  has 
only  to  put  into  the  pockets  of  the  community  more  money 
than  it  takes  out  of  them.  This  seems  an  easy  and  delightful 
doctrine,  too  good  to  be  true.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
it  is  only  applicable  to  a  condition  when  deflation  is  rife.  In 
inflationary  times  the  government  should  press  upon  the 
people  with  equal  and  opposite  severity. 

It  might  be  objected  that  this  is  asking  too  much  of  a 
government.  Is  it  to  embark  light-heartedly  on  the  un¬ 
charted  sea  of  indiscriminate  intervention  in  the  ordinary 
working  of  the  business  system  ?  How  far  is  this  to  go  ? 
What  is  the  criterion  and  the  check  ?  The  answer  to  this 
objection  may  be  given  by  reference  to  the  first  principle 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  provide  the  community 
with  a  stable  medium  of  exchange.  Once  upon  a  time  this 
duty  entailed,  or  at  least  was  thought  to  entail,  nothing  more 
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than  honest  and  straightforward  rules  with  regard  to  the 
coinage.  Now  the  question  of  coinage  and  even  that  of  the 
note  issue  have  receded  into  the  background.  That  is  the 
important  thing  to  remember.  The  modern  equivalent  of 
an  honest  mint  is  a  responsible  body  which  shall  see  that  the 
total  stream  of  expenditure  balances  the  total  stream  of  output 
of  goods.  Nothing  short  of  this  will  suffice.  To  expect 
that  a  good  system  of  money  can  be  provided  by  merely 
fixing  a  gold  par  is  to  toy  and  trifle  with  the  question.  And 
it  is  to  trifle  with  the  question  while  the  economic  structure 
on  which  our  life  and  security  depend  subsides  into  ruins. 

In  a  time  of  deflation  an  unbalanced  increase  of  expenditure 
is  required.  If  the  recession  is  mild,  this  may  be  secured 
by  an  appropriate  banking  policy.  If  otherwise,  more  far- 
reaching  action  is  called  for.  The  remedy  now  proposed 
would  operate  through  the  Exchequer. 

To  secure  an  unbalanced  increase  of  expenditure,  two 
methods  are  possible.  One  is  for  the  government  to  undertake 
additional  capital  works  by  means  of  a  loan ;  the  other  is 
for  the  government  to  remit  taxation  while  not  reducing,  or 
not  reducing  in  equal  measure,  its  present  rate  of  expenditure. 
These  two  lines  of  action  are  not,  of  course,  mutually  exclusive. 

The  first  line  of  advance  is  limited  by  what  can  be  usefully 
and  advantageously  done.  All  possible  avenues  should  be 
explored  and,  if  there  is  a  doubt,  each  scheme  should  be 
given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Local  authorities  should  be 
encouraged  to  proceed  in  the  same  way.  The  ultimate  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  and  should  be  with  the  central  authority ;  it 
is  unfair  to  expect  local  bodies  to  take  very  long  views  on  their 
own  initiative.  They  should  be  told  that  what  the  national 
economy  and  public  interest  require  at  this  juncture  is  that 
as  much  in  the  way  of  capital  development  should  be  done 
as  is  conformable  with  reasonable  prudence.  If  there  is  a 
work  of  development  which  can  be  undertaken  at  any  time 
and  will  certainly  have  to  be  done  within  the  next  ten  years, 
it  should  be  done  now. 

With  regard  to  the  second  line  of  advance,  various  proposals 
have  been  made.  One  is  that  the  public  estimates  should  be 
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combed  out,  and  all  the  capital  items  placed  in  a  separate 
account  to  be  financed  by  loan,  the  relief  to  the  ordinary 
Budget  making  some  tax  reduction  possible.  The  combing 
can  only  effectively  be  done  by  the  Treasury  itself.  There 
are  doubtless  many  marginal  items.  This  must  be  a  truism 
to  anyone  concerned  with  the  conduct  of  business.  Prudence 
in  business  dictates  that  as  many  items  as  possible  should  be 
met  out  of  revenue.  The  soundness  of  a  business  may  be 
tested  by  the  extent  to  which  this  is  done.  The  same  criterion 
may  be  applied  in  a  general  way  to  public  finance.  But 
“  sound  is  a  relative  term.  In  the  present  situation  the 
criterion  is  inapplicable.  In  allocating  items  to  capital  account 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  objective  is  not  precise 
academic  correctitude  of  definition,  so  as  to  secure  a  scrupu¬ 
lously  accurate  balance  of  capital  items  with  loans  and  income 
items  with  taxation.  The  objective  is  to  secure  a  more  im¬ 
portant  balance  than  this,  namely  the  balance  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  whole  community  with  its  expenses  in  producing  con¬ 
sumable  goods. 

Another  plan  which  might  be  adopted  concomitantly  is  to 
set  up  some  sort  of  Stabilization  or  Reflation  fund,  the  re¬ 
sources  of  which  sould  be  provided  by  loan,  with  the  express 
and  limited  object  of  securing  an  imbalanced  increase  in  the 
community’s  income  until  general  prices  had  reached  some 
predetermined  level,  such  as  that  of  1929.  The  fund  would 
be  drawn  on  to  finance  ordinary  expenditure,  and  taxation 
would  be  reduced  accordingly.  This  would  involve  a  frank 
admission  that  the  Exchequer  was  being  used  as  an  engine 
for  raising  prices.  Is  such  frankness  undesirable  ?  The  highest 
authorities  have  urged  that  a  rise  of  prices  is  indispensable. 
Other  means  have  been  tried ;  but  there  is  little  confidence 
that  they  will  succeed.  No  one  has  seriously  upheld  the  view 
that  the  Exchequer  method  can  fail.  Why  not  attempt  it  ? 
Why  not  seize  the  prize  that  is  within  our  grasp  ? 

The  forces  which  hold  us  back  spring  from  the  maxim  that 
condemns  borrowing.  There  is  a  very  proper  fear  of  opening 
wide  the  gates  of  financial  laxity.  That  is  why  it  is  essential  to 
link  up  budgetary  proposals  with  the  currency  question.  It  is 
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not  desirable  to  give  a  spendthrift  government  carte  blanche ^  but 
only  to  allow  such  a  degree  of  excess  expenditure  as  will 
produce  a  given  measure  of  effect  on  the  currency,  movements 
in  the  value  of  which  may  be  closely  observed  by  means  of  an 
index  number  of  prices.  The  limits  of  laxity  allowed  would 
thus  be  publicly  defined,  and  the  public  wrath  could  legiti¬ 
mately  be  unloosed  if  these  limits  were  exceeded. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  on  the  external  situation.  The 
foreign  exchange  value  of  sterling  tends  to  settle  at  a  level 
at  which  claims  upon  us  are  equated  to  our  claims  on  the 
external  world.  If  there  is  to  be  any  recovery  at  all  in  Great 
Britain,  involving  an  increase  of  incomes  all  round,  some 
increase  of  imports  is  to  be  expected.  A  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  of  exports  can  only  be  secured  if  one  of  two  things 
happens,  a  world  recovery  involving  an  increased  demand 
for  our  goods,  or  a  further  fall  in  the  exchange  value  of  sterling 
giving  us  the  power  to  undercut  competitors.  The  former 
is  clearly  the  more  desirable.  An  unbalanced  increase  of 
expenditure  in  Great  Britain  would  itself  contribute  towards 
world  revival ;  experience  has  shown  how  rapidly  an  increase 
or  a  fall  in  the  demand  for  goods  is  transmitted  from  country 
to  country,  bringing  prosperity  or  depression  in  its  wake. 
Yet  it  would  be  unwise  to  count  upon  a  sufficient  world  revival. 
Some  further  fall  in  the  exchange  value  of  sterling  may 
therefore  be  expected  ;  it  would  be  a  natural  and  proper 
corollary  of  our  own  policy  of  recovery.  It  would  not,  like 
the  previous  decline  in  sterling,  have  a  depressing  effect  on 
the  external  world,  for  it  would  be  accompanied  this  time, 
as  the  other  was  not,  by  an  increase  in  our  demand  for  world 
goods. 

A  final  word  on  the  budgetary  position  in  other  countries. 
Ought  we  not  to  be  warned,  it  might  be  argued,  by  the  un¬ 
toward  effects  of  involuntary  public  borrowing  there  ?  There 
is  no  analogy.  Borrowing  to  fill  the  gap  of  an  involuntary 
deficit  fails  to  effect  revival  of  demand  for  two  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  the  fear  of  impending  increases  in 
taxation  which  inhibits  undertakings  that  are  affected  by  future 
prospects.  Secondly,  the  knowledge  that  the  situation  is  out 
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of  hand  and  that  the  government  has  lost  control  so  destroys 
confidence  as  more  than  to  offset  the  mechanical  effect  of  new 
spendable  income  coming  into  circulation.  A  deliberate, 
conscious  and  limited  endeavour  by  a  government,  which 
was  known  to  be  in  control,  to  effect  an  unbalanced  increase 
of  expenditure  in  the  community  would  not  meet  with  these 
obstacles  and  should  be  effective. 

England  has  traditionally  been  in  advance  of  other  countries 
in  matters  of  finance  and  currency.  It  would  be  a  great 
achievement  if  we  could  once  more  become  a  pioneer  and 
show  ourselves  sufficiently  adaptable  to  absorb  and  apply  the 
maxims  appropriate  to  a  changed  world. 


ZIONIST  DREAMS  AND  REALITIES 


By  William  Zukerman 
I 

The  post-war  period  has  seen  many  strange  transforma¬ 
tions  in  social  movements  and  in  their  followers.  It 
has  seen  revolutionary  movements  transformed  into 
bulwarks  of  law  and  order,  and  men  and  women  who  spent 
most  of  their  lives  fighting  for  freedom  devoting  the  rest  of 
their  days  to  the  cruel  suppression  of  it.  It  has  seen  Inter¬ 
nationalism  changed  into  hundred  per  cent  patriotism,  and 
pacifists  turned  into  fiery  defenders  of  militarism.  It  has 
seen  oppressed  nationalities,  which  had  struggled  for  centuries 
for  the  right  to  preserve  their  nationality,  turn  into  the  worst 
persecutors  of  the  same  principle  in  other  people.  It  has 
seen  Liberals  turn  Fascists  and  great  Democrats  singing 
paeans  to  Dictatorship.  To  these  and  similar  social  and 
psychological  enigmas  of  our  time  must  be  added  now  the 
strange  transformation  which  has  come  over  Zionism  and 
Palestine  during  the  last  two  years. 

Like  most  fundamental  changes,  this  one,  too,  is  chiefly 
internal,  and  it  has  found  its  profoundest  expression  in  the 
altered  mental  outlook  of  the  Zionist  movement  all  over  the 
world.  Its  clearest  manifestation,  however,  is  to  be  found  not 
in  psychology,  but  in  economics,  and  not  in  the  Jewish  world 
at  large,  but  in  Palestine.  While  it  is  true  that  practically 
every  Jewish  community  in  Europe  and  in  America  is  now 
astir  with  these  changes,  it  is  in  Palestine  that  the  drama  is 
being  played  in  the  open,  and  it  is  there  that  it  can  be  seen 
with  the  naked  eye.  So  apparent,  in  fact,  is  the  change  in 
Palestine  that  it  has  now  not  only  riveted  upon  itself  the 
attention  of  the  entire  world-Jewry,  but  is  beginning  to  awaken 
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thought  also  in  the  non-Jewish  world.  The  League  of  Nations, 
the  British  Parliament  and  the  Press  of  Europe  and  America 
are  beginning  to  take  notice  of  the  unusual  phenomenon  going 
on  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  to  follow  it  with  undisguised  interest. 

For  something  very  strange  and  altogether  unexpected  has 
happened  in  Palestine  during  the  last  two  years.  That  country, 
derelict  for  centuries,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  few  places  in  the 
civilized  world  which  has  escaped  the  economic  blizzard.  It 
boasts  of  not  having  any  unemployment ;  of  being,  in  fact, 
short  of  labour.  Business  is  booming  and  private  enterprise 
is  at  its  height,  repeating  in  miniature  all  the  antics  of  American 
prosperity  of  1925-1929.  The  country  is  rapidly  developing  ; 
cities  are  growing ;  buildings  are  springing  up  over-night ; 
industry  is  expanding ;  export  is  increasing ;  investment 
capital  is  pouring  in  from  all  over  the  world  ;  high  dividends 
are  paid  ;  real  estate  values  are  rising ;  speculation  is  rife — 
in  a  word,  the  Holy  Land  (at  least,  the  Jewish  part  of  it)  seems 
to  be  passing  through  a  good,  old-fashioned  capitalistic  business 
boom,  that  much-desired  and  long-looked-for  revival  of  trade 
for  which  the  world  at  large  has  for  the  last  three  or  four  years 
been  yearning,  and  which  more  and  more  begins  to  wear  the 
aspect  of  a  will-o’-the-wisp. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  this  phenomenon  is  that  it 
appeared  at  a  time  when  not  only  was  the  entire  world  plunged 
into  the  greatest  economic  depression  for  generations,  but 
when  politically,  too,  Zionism  was  beset  by  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culties  of  its  career  and  was  fighting  for  its  very  existence.  It 
happened  soon  after  the  tragedy  of  1929  ;  the  young  Jewish 
settlement  in  Palestine  lay  literally  bleeding  from  its  wounds  ; 
the  Arab  world  was  up  in  arms  against  it ;  the  reports  of  Sir 
Walter  Shaw,  of  Sir  Hope  Simpson,  and  the  White  Paper  of 
Lord  Passfield  dealt  one  cruel  blow  after  another  to  the  fondest 
hopes  of  Zionism  ;  the  movement  was  plunged  into  the  greatest 
despair,  and  it  looked  as  if  the  dream  of  a  Jewish  National 
Home  were  all  but  shattered.  Yet  it  was  from  this  very  depth 
of  failure  that  the  National  Home  arose  within  two  brief  years 
to  a  position  of  economic  prestige  and  political  stability  which 
it  has  certainly  never  known  before,  and  to  a  height  of  success 
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of  which  it  has  never  dreamed.  No  wonder  that  the  event  is 
regarded  almost  as  a  miracle  in  the  Jewish  world,  and  that  it 
serves  as  a  powerful  spiritual  tonic  to  a  weary  people  harassed 
by  pogroms,  persecuted  by  Hitlerism,  and  faced  by  economic 
ruin  through  the  depression.  In  fact,  if  Palestine  were  not 
too  small  physically  and  too  insignificant  industrially  to  serve 
as  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  world  large  countries  might 
now  be  seen  turning  to  Palestine  for  guidance  out  of  the 
economic  depression. 

But,  if  mankind  at  large  can  as  yet  well  afford  to  ignore  the 
prosperity  in  Palestine  ;  if  even  the  West  European  and 
American  Jews  can  overlook  it.  East  European  Jews  cannot 
disregard  the  hopes  and  possibilities  which  that  country  is 
offering  at  present.  For  the  economic  position  of  practically 
the  whole  of  East  European  Jewry  is  so  desperate  that  almost 
any  kind  of  relief,  no  matter  how  trivial  and  ephemeral,  comes 
as  the  greatest  of  boons.  Whether  the  business  revival  in 
Palestine  is  real  or  only  illusory,  for  the  time  being  it  certainly 
supplies  the  only  ray  of  light  to  a  sorely-tried  people  groping 
in  the  darkness  of  utmost  despair.  Small  as  Palestine  is,  it 
nevertheless  served  as  a  refuge  for  twelve  thousand  Jewish 
immigrants  from  Eastern  Europe  last  year — a  number  which 
no  other  country  in  the  world,  no  matter  how  big,  has  equalled. 
Unbelievable  as  it  may  sound,  Palestine  has  now  become  the 
largest  country  of  Jewish  immigration,  the  haven  of  hope  and 
opportunity  which  the  United  States  was  before  the  war. 

Limited  as  the  resources  of  the  small  country  are,  they 
nevertheless  supplied  employment,  healthy  work  on  the  land 
and  constructive  occupation  in  industry  to  every  one  of  the 
twelve  thousand  Jewish  immigrants  who  arrived  last  year, 
and  there  is  hope  that  this  number  will  be  doubled  next  year. 
In  spite  of  its  industrial  insignificance,  the  Jewish  settlement 
in  Palestine  witnessed  the  establishment  of  six  hundred  new 
industrial  enterprises  during  the  year.  It  saw  the  acreage  of 
its  orange  plantations  raised  in  the  last  few  years  from  eleven 
thousand  to  a  hundred  thousand  dunams  ;  the  export  of  its 
citrus  fruit  raised  from  two  million  to  four  million  boxes  per 
year.  It  saw  the  completion  of  a  huge  electric  station  on  the 
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Jordan  which  may  one  day  revolutionize  the  desert ;  it  saw 
a  promising  potash  industry  develop  on  the  Dead  Sea.  It 
watched  a  big,  enterprising  building  industry  grow  up,  and 
erect  new  houses,  schools,  theatres,  hotels,  suburbs  and 
colonies  with  the  rapidity  known  only  in  frontier  countries. 
It  saw  millions  of  pounds  of  new  capital  flow  into  the  country 
and  convert  the  poor,  waste  stretch  of  land,  forgotten  for 
centuries,  into  a  flowering  garden  humming  with  life  and 
bustling  with  activity. 

All  of  this  is,  of  course,  trifling  compared  with  the  enterprises 
of  America,  Great  Britain  or  Germany,  but  it  has  given  work, 
a  decent  living,  and  a  still  more  decent  hope  to  tens  of  thousands 
of  young  men  and  women  who  would  otherwise  have  been,  in 
Poland  and  in  Rumania,  now  exposed  to  pogroms,  cruelties 
and  indignities,  the  butt  of  bloodthirsty  mobs  of  so-called 
“  students  ”  at  Lwow  (Lemberg),  Cracow,  Bucharest,  Jassy 
and  the  other  backyards  of  European  civilization.  It  has 
restored  self-respect  to  thousands  of  middle-aged  business 
men  who  were  hounded  by  boycotts  and  driven  by  persecution 
on  the  supposition  that  they  were  superfluous  human  scrap. 
When  a  people  is  in  the  depths  of  misery  such  as  that  in  which 
Polish  and  Rumanian  Jewries  now  find  themselves,  any  relief, 
no  matter  how  small,  transient,  and  uncertain,  is  a  God-sent 
blessing. 

II 

But  the  changes  in  Palestine  are  not  all  for  the  good.  To¬ 
gether  with  the  positive  and  constructive  innovations  which 
the  transformation  has  brought  into  the  economic  field,  it  has 
introduced  also  certain  changes  into  the  social  structure  of  the 
Jewish  settlement  in  Palestine  and  into  the  psychological  out¬ 
look  of  world-Zionism,  which  threaten  to  transform  entirely 
the  spiritual  complexion  of  the  Jewish  National  Home,  and  to 
rob  the  Zionist  movement  of  its  best  and  most  attractive 
features. 

To  begin  with,  there  are  the  usual  shadows  which  naturally 
follow  every  bright  revival,  the  evils  which  seem  to  be  almost 
inevitable  companions  of  every  boom,  big  or  small ;  an 
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exaggerated  confidence  which  leads  to  all  kinds  of  wild-cat 
schemes  ;  over-expansion  and  a  sense  of  inflated  values  which 
have  led  far  greater  economies  than  that  of  Palestine  to  ruin ; 
and  a  sort  of  aggressive  optimism  coupled  with  a  sleek  self- 
satisfaction  which  works  havoc  with  the  character  of  a  people. 

The  improvement  in  Palestine,  coming  as  it  did  so  miracu¬ 
lously  soon  after  what  seemed  to  be  an  abysmal  failure,  has 
quite  evidently  gone  to  the  head  of  many  Jews.  The  fertile 
imagination  of  a  people  naturally  imaginative  and  given  to  day¬ 
dreaming,  has  been  aroused,  with  the  result  that  all  sense  of 
proportion  has  been  lost. 

The  Palestine  success  is  exaggerated  beyond  all  measure 
and  excitedly  trumpeted  about  as  a  huge  wave  of  prosperity 
carrying  on  its  back  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  people  to  a  new 
Eldorado.  In  the  general  excitement,  it  is  altogether  over¬ 
looked  that  Palestine  at  its  best  cannot  support  even  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  Jewish  population  of  the  world  ;  that  at  present 
Jews  form  only  one-sixth  of  the  population  of  the  Holy  Land 
and  are  a  mere  speck  of  sand  in  the  Arab  desert  surrounding 
them  ;  and  that  no  lasting  prosperity  or  even  security  is 
assured  without  the  strong  friendship  and  good-will  of  these 
near  and  distant  Arab  neighbours.  The  brisk  air  of  bumptious 
self-assurance  fostered  by  prosperity  is  not  conducive  to  the 
growth  of  that  tender  plant,  Arab-Jewish  understanding, 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  real  success  of  the  country. 

But  far  more  serious  than  these  external  shadows  fleeting 
over  the  surface  are  the  changes  now  introduced  and  working 
within  the  depths  of  Zionism  itself,  undermining  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  upon  which  the  movement  is  based.  Of 
these  latter,  there  are  especially  two  which  Zionism  has 
followed  continuously  ever  since  its  inception,  and  which  have 
been  its  main  sources  of  strength  and  inspiration  throughout 
the  trying  period  of  its  struggle  for  recognition  and  realization. 
They  served  not  only  to  make  the  Zionist  idea  popular  among 
its  own  adherents,  but  also  to  attract  to  it  many  non-Zionist 
Jews  who,  although  they  did  not  particularly  sympathize 
with  the  idea  of  a  Jewish  State,  nevertheless  assisted  Zionist 
activities  and  helped  to  swell  the  prestige  of  that  movement. 
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The  first  of  these  principles  was  the  one  of  social  justice 
based  on  collective  effort  upon  which  the  Jewish  National 
Home  in  Palestine  was  to  be  built.  Zionism  was  from  its  very 
beginning  a  social  as  well  as  a  national  scheme.  Like  most 
nineteenth-century  ideals,  it  concerned  itself  as  much  with  the 
evils  of  the  economic  system  from  which  the  great  masse3  of 
the  Jewish  people  suffered  as  with  the  national  discriminations 
against  Jews.  The  ideal  of  its  originators  was  not  a  return  to 
the  old  Jewish  State  of  two  thousand  years  ago,  but  a  rebuilding 
of  the  old  State  upon  the  new  and  progressive  principles  of  the 
modern  age.  Dr.  Theodor  Herzl’s  Judenstaat  (the  pattern 
upon  which  Zionism  is  largely  built)  is  a  nineteenth-century 
Utopia  of  the  early  Socialist  type.  Although  it  does  not  follow 
modern  Socialistic  lines,  it  nevertheless  recognizes  and  pro¬ 
claims  the  idea  of  public  ownership  as  the  basis  of  the  new 
Jewish  State.  Land,  especially,  was  to  be  national,  not  private 
property  in  the  new  State.  A  beautiful  illustration  of  this 
principle  is  the  National  Fund,  founded  thirty  years  ago  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  land  in  Palestine;  this  Fund  actually 
has  acquired  most  of  the  Jewish  land  there.  The  ground 
bought  by  it  is  in  the  strict  collective  ownership  of  the 
people.  None  of  it  can  be  sold  privately  or  exploited  for 
private  gain. 

Since  the  Balfour  Declaration  this  principle  has  been 
strengthened  still  more,  first  by  the  spirit  of  the  time  immed¬ 
iately  after  the  war,  when  State  ownership  became  a  matter 
of  course  in  Europe,  and  secondly  by  the  advent  to  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Zionist  movement  of  Dr.  Chaim  Weizmann. 
A  sound  Manchester  Liberal  and  a  great  realist.  Dr.  Weizmann 
not  only  accepted  the  principle  of  collective  ownership  of  his 
predecessors,  but  he  went  a  step  further  and  adopted  the 
principle  that  the  development  of  the  National  Home  can  be 
best  advanced  if  proceeded  with  as  a  collective  national  effort, 
not  as  a  private  enterprise. 

This  is,  perhaps.  Dr.  Weizmann’s  historic  contribution  to 
Zionism,  his  advance  upon  Herzl,  and  to  this  his  success  is 
admittedly  due.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that, 
apart  from  Soviet  Russia,  Jewish  Palestine  has  until  recently 
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been  the  most  interesting  laboratory  in  collective  social  experi¬ 
ments.  Most  of  the  new  Jewish  land  settlements  in  Palestine 
were  operated  successfully  as  collectives  years  before  Soviet 
Russia  introduced  the  idea  of  land  collectivization,  and  it  is 
generally  admitted  now  that  in  no  other  manner  but  this  could* 
the  magnificent  progress  which  has  been  made  in  Palestine 
during  the  last  decade  have  been  accomplished.  Palestine  has 
supplied  the  most  potent  example  of  the  success  of  the  volun¬ 
tary  collective  principle  at  work  which  Western  civilization 
has  so  far  to  show,  and  Zionism  has  the  distinction  of  having 
made  this  experiment  possible. 

Ill 

The  second  fundamental  principle  of  Zionism  has  been  of 
even  greater  value  than  the  idea  of  social  justice  and  of  collective 
effort,  because  it  has  affected  profoundly  not  Palestine  alone, 
but  also  the  Zionist  movement  and  the  Jewish  people  as  a 
whole. 

One  of  the  worst  disabilities  of  the  Jewish  people,  imposed 
upon  them  by  centuries  of  discrimination  is  that  resulting  from 
their  being  prevented  from  engaging  in  productive  occupations. 
From  the  Middle  Ages  onwards  Jews  in  Europe  have  been 
kept  from  the  soil  and  practically  limited  to,  first,  financial 
transactions  and,  later,  to  trading  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 
It  was  only  in  1917  that  revolutionary  Russia  abolished  the 
infamous  Tsaristic  decree  making  it  a  criminal  offence  for 
Jews  even  to  live  in  an  agricultural  village,  let  alone  to  engage 
in  work  on  the  land.  Even  now  in  Poland,  while  no  such 
discriminatory  law  appears  any  longer  on  the  statute  book,  in 
practice  Jews  are  barred,  just  as  they  used  to  be,  from  agricul¬ 
ture  and  even  from  the  factories.  Now  as  in  the  Middle  Ages 
the  mass  of  Jews  in  Eastern  Europe  are  practically  still  forced 
to  engage  mostly  in  petty  trading  or  in  small  hand-work. 

The  result  of  this  age-long  economic  discrimination  against 
Jews  has  been  the  creation  of  an  unhealthy,  distorted  and 
abnormal  Jewish  economy  which  is  probably  the  source  of 
most  of  the  Jewish  troubles  in  the  world.  The  great  prepon¬ 
derance  of  trading  among  Jews,  the  largely  unproductive 
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nature  of  this  occupation,  the  ease  with  which  it  lends  itself 
to  exploitation  and  what  appears  as  a  result  to  be  a  Jewish 
tendency  to  avoid  physical  labour  and  to  seek  only  easy  gain, 
has  supplied  the  ammunition  for  most  anti-semitic  propaganda, 
and  has  led  to  more  than  one  pogrom. 

The  worst  of  this  situation,  however,  is  that  what  was  first 
only  a  political  and  economic  discrimination  has  in  the  course 
of  centuries  tended  to  become  a  social  habit  and  even  a  psycho¬ 
logical  trait  of  the  Jewish  group.  Trading  has  become  almost 
second  nature  with  many  Jews  ;  they  have  developed  a  special 
aptitude  for  it,  perhaps  even  a  liking.  Jews,  much  more 
than  the  English,  have  become  the  world’s  real  nation  of 
shopkeepers. 

It  is  a  nice  point  for  discussion  whether  trading  is  as  essential 
to  society  as  production,  and  whether  the  work  of  the  middle¬ 
man  is  as  productive  as  that  of  the  farmer  and  labourer.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  in  the  case  of  the  Jews  their  propensity 
for  business  has  been  generally  interpreted  as  a  sign  of  economic 
parasitism,  and  it  has  caused  much  of  the  antipathy  and  a 
good  deal  of  the  hatred  which  is  being  felt  for  them  in  many 
countries. 

Modern,  progressive  Jewry  has  been  fully  aware  of  this,  and 
most  movements  of  Jewish  social  reform  since  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  have  occupied  themselves  with  what 
is  called  the  problem  of  Jewish  “  productivization,”  i.e»  with 
the  direction  of  Jews  into  productive,  physical  occupations 
instead  of  business  and  trading.  Land  colonization  and  the 
development  of  trades  and  industries  among  Jews  have  been 
the  direct  and  indirect  object  of  the  greatest  Jewish  philan¬ 
thropic  organizations  (such  as  the  French  I.C.A.,  the  Russian 
O.R.T.,  and  the  American  Agro-Joint  societies)  and  of  every 
important  individual  Jewish  philanthropist  from  Baron  Hirsch 
to  Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald.  But  it  was  left  chiefly  to  the  great 
Jewish  folk-movements,  to  the  Jewish  Labour  and  Socialist 
movement  in  Eastern  Europe,  to  the  Jewish  Communist 
movement  in  Soviet  Russia,  and  chiefly  to  the  Zionist  Labour 
“  Halutzim  ”  (or  Pioneer)  movement  in  Palestine,  to  do  most 
of  the  work  in  this  field. 
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The  Halutzim  movement  is  a  by-product  of  Zionism,  but 
while  Zionism  is  chiefly  political  in  its  nature,  and  aims  at 
the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  State,  the  Halutzim  movement 
is  largely  economic  and  spiritual,  and  strives  towards  the 
reclamation  of  the  Jewish  people  themselves,  asserting  that 
the  upbuilding  of  a  Jewish  land  is  not  possible  without  the 
upbuilding  first  of  a  healthy  Jewish  people.  With  this  end 
in  view,  the  Halutzim  go  out  to  Palestine  to  do  all  the  hard 
work  of  reclamation  which  the  land  requires  with  their  own 
hand.  One  of  their  fundamental  principles  is  to  live  by 
manual  labour  only,  and  not  to  benefit  by  the  exploitation  of 
other  men’s  work.  Before  they  have  an  opportunity  of  going 
to  Palestine  they  live  on  farms  at  home,  or  do  all  sorts  of 
manual  work  in  workshops  and  in  factories  in  preparation 
for  their  future  work  in  the  Holy  Land.  They  also  work 
collectively  and  sometimes  live  communally,  very  much  like 
the  great  religious  brotherhoods  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  their 
ideals  are  more  social  than  religious,  and  their  chief  aim  is 
the  restoration  of  a  healthy  Jewish  psychology  through  the 
establishment  of  a  normal  Jewish  economy,  based  upon 
productive  labour  as  opposed  to  exploitation  and  parasitism. 

As  a  manifestation  of  Jewish  productive  activity,  the  work 
of  the  Halutzim  in  Palestine  has  no  rival.  It  is  to  them  that 
is  due  almost  everything  which  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  Jewish  National  Home  since  the  war.  They  did  all  the 
manual  labour  needed  for  laying  the  foundation  of  the  present 
Jewish  settlement  in  Palestine.  They  drained  the  swamps, 
thus  banishing  malaria  ;  they  broke  the  stones,  built  the 
roads,  dug  the  ground,  planted  forests,  erected  the  cities, 
irrigated  the  desert,  established  the  colonies,  and  did  all  the 
other  work  which  has  made  the  young  Jewish  settlement  in 
Palestine  the  marvel  of  the  post-war  period.  The  result  of 
their  effort  is  the  greatest  monument  to  Jewish  productiviza- 
tion,  the  most  effective  reply  to  the  anti-Semitic  taunt 
of  Jewish  parasitism,  and  the  greatest  proof  that  whatever 
distortion  there  is  to  be  found  in  Jewish  life  is  due  to  abnormal 
conditions  imposed  from  outside,  not  to  defection  from  within. 

It  will  for  ever  remain  to  the  credit  of  Zionism  that  it  has 
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very  early  recognized  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  Halutzim 
movement  and  has  helped  to  foster  and  develop  it.  Post-war 
Zionist  leadership  especially  will  be  remembered  for  its  quick 
sympathy  and  the  effective  help  it  gave  to  those  youths. 

IV 

Both  of  these  principles  are  now  being  thrown  overboard. 
The  principle  of  collective  work  and  national  ownership  is 
being  abandoned  to  make  room  for  individual  enterprise  and 
private  capital  which  is  at  present  flowing  freely  into  Palestine  ; 
while  the  Labour  Halutzim  are  being  gradually  dropped  in 
favour  of  the  business  men  and  traders  of  the  Jewish  middle 
class. 

During  the  last  few  years  Palestine  has  had  the  good  or 
bad  fortune  to  attract  the  attention  of  Jewish  investors  and 
speculators  from  all  over  the  world.  The  citrus  plants  of 
Palestine  have  proved  to  be  of  good  quality,  and  they  are 
rapidly  gaining  favour  in  the  European  markets.  The  growing 
and  exporting  of  oranges  and  grape-fruit  has  become  a  lucrative 
business,  known  to  pay  from  12  to  20  per  cent  dividends. 
Buildings  in  Tel  Aviv  and  in  other  Jewish  centres  are  reputed 
to  yield  even  more.  In  times  of  depression,  when  Wall  Street 
is  languishing  and  the  Bourses  of  Europe  are  pining  in 
sympathy,  when  fortunes  in  real  estate  in  New  York  and 
Florida  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  orange  groves  in  Galilee  and 
real  estate  in  Jerusalem  may  take  their  places,  with  the  result 
that  Jewish  capital  lying  idle  in  New  York,  London,  Paris, 
Berlin,  Johannesburg,  and  wherever  else  Jews  live,  is  flowing 
into  Palestine  at  an  unprecedented  rate.  Never  before  has  the 
country  known  of  such  a  rush  of  capital.  The  present  boom 
in  Palestine  is  due  largely  to  this  and  to  the  resultant  increase 
of  private  enterprise  and  business. 

The  invading  investors  still  pay  lip  service  to  the  ideal  of  the 
Jewish  National  Home,  and  even  some  real  tribute  which  takes 
the  form  of  employing  higher  paid  Jewish  labour.  But  it 
does  not  require  much  prescience  to  tell  that  when  the  appetite 
of  the  investors  is  awakened,  all  talk  of  ideals,  national  and 
others,  will  go  overboard.  Capital  must  yield  dividends  ;  if 
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it  is  found  that  dividends  are  impossible  or  too  small  because 
of  high-priced  labour,  it  will  employ  cheap  labour,  even  if 
it  has  to  import  it  from  the  desert.  Already  there  are  signs 
in  abundance  of  such  a  tendency.  The  standards  of  the 
Palestine  Jewish  Labour  Federation  are  already  being  chal¬ 
lenged  by  the  new  entrepreneurs,  and  the  country  is  swept 
by  a  wave  of  organized  strike-breaking  in  an  attempt  to  depress 
wages  and  lengthen  hours  of  work.  A  bitter  class  struggle, 
as  sharp  as  in  any  industrial  centre  of  the  West,  is  making 
its  appearance  in  Palestine.  The  benefits  resulting  from  the 
imported  investments  have  been  accompanied  by  the  usual 
evils  of  capital  which  goes  out  into  colonial  countries  in  search 
of  dividends. 

Graver  still  are  the  evils  of  speculation.  The  line  of  de¬ 
marcation  between  investment  and  speculation  is  never  easy 
to  draw  ;  in  times  of  boom,  it  is  almost  impossible.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  speculation  is  rife  in  Palestine  already. 
The  building  boom  in  the  country  is  grossly  overdone.  Houses 
in  Tel  Aviv  and  in  Jerusalem  spring  up  not  so  much  because 
homes  are  needed,  but  because  speculators  expect  to  reap  a 
big  profit  by  selling  or  renting  them.  The  situation  is  not 
unlike  that  in  the  United  States  before  the  big  crash.  Prices 
of  real  estate  are  mounting  sky  high  ;  building  proceeds  at 
a  feverish  rate  ;  values  are  inflated.  In  the  business  centre 
of  Tel  Aviv  it  is  already  impossible  to  buy  land.  The  vultures 
of  speculation  have  not  overlooked  even  the  colonies.  A  new 
kind  of  speculation,  one  in  orange  groves,  has  arisen  in 
Palestine,  and  is  rapidly  spreading  throughout  the  Jewish 
world.  The  boom  in  land  suitable  for  orange  groves  is  even 
bigger  than  the  boom  in  city  real  estate  because  it  is  not 
confined  to  Palestine  alone.  In  every  Jewish  community 
in  Europe  and  in  America,  companies  are  floated,  shares  sold 
and  an  orange  grove  speculation  matching  in  intensity  any 
Wall  Street  boom,  is  on  foot. 

The  results  of  this  are  too  obvious  to  need  elaboration. 
Already  land  prices  in  Palestine  have  risen  to  such  heights  that 
not  only  the  poor  Arab,  but  even  the  poor  working  Jew  is  no 
longer  in  a  position  to  acquire  for  himself  a  small  holding 
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necessary  for  earning  a  living.  Unimproved  land  suitable  for 
orange  groves  has  risen  from  about  £5  to  ^£30  per  dunam  (a 
quarter  of  an  acre) ;  improved  land  is  selling  as  high  as  £300 
per  dunam.  The  National  Fund  itself  is  no  longer  in  a  position 
to  pay  such  exorbitant  prices,  and  has  practically  ceased  to 
acquire  new  land  for  the  nation.  In  its  annual  memorandum 
to  the  League  of  Nations  Mandate  Commission,  the  Jewish 
Agency  reports  that  of  the  41,226  dunams  of  land  acquired 
by  Jews  in  Palestine  last  year,  only  9,910  dunams  were  acquired 
by  the  National  Fund,  the  smallest  acquisition  for  years. 
Every  foot  of  land  is  being  snatched  up  by  speculators  and 
investors  in  order  to  yield  profits  and  dividends.  The  land 
is  passing  into  the  hands  of  absentee  capitalists  in  London, 
New  York,  Paris,  and  Berlin.  The  collectively  owned  farms 
of  the  Halutzim  and  even  of  the  individual  small  Jewish 
holder  are  decreasing  in  number.  Only  the  remnants  of  what 
is  left  by  the  big  foreign  corporations  can  be  picked  up  by 
the  small  men  now. 

So  threatening  has  this  speculation  become  that  Zionist 
leaders  who  only  a  short  while  ago  were  rubbing  their  hands 
gleefully  at  the  sight  of  the  rush  of  private  capital  into  Palestine 
have  now  been  obliged  themselves  to  raise  their  voices  against 
the  new  peril  and  to  “  launch  a  severe  fight  against  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  speculators  and  brokers  forcing  up  the  prices 
of  citrus  land  and  groves  The  American  Economic  Com¬ 
mittee  at  Tel  Aviv  have  been  specially  entrusted  with  this 
task.  Whether  the  Americans  will  succeed  remains  yet  to 
be  seen  ;  what  can  be  stated  with  certainty  so  far  is  that  the 
very  purpose  of  Zionism  is  at  present  in  danger  of  being 
defeated.  Palestine  threatens  to  become  a  sort  of  foreign 
colony  for  Jewish  capital,  and  the  National  Home  for  the 
Jewish  people  a  Home  for  Jewish  investment  and  speculation 
— a  very  different  thing  indeed  from  the  dream  of  Dr.  Herzl 
and  of  the  other  idealists  of  that  great  folk  movement. 

V 

A  still  greater  danger  threatens  Palestine  from  the  proposed 
abandonment  of  the  second  fundamental  principle  of  post- 
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war  Zionism — that  of  Halutzim  colonization — and  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  the  so-called  middle-class  immigration  in  its  place. 

The  middle  class,  for  whose  benefit  this  change  is  now 
urged,  consists  of  the  petty  Jewish  traders,  shopkeepers,  and 
business  men  who  find  themselves  completely  without  any 
means  of  subsistence  in  practically  the  whole  of  Eastern 
Europe.  The  position  of  these  people  is  certainly  tragic 
beyond  words.  Economically,  they  are  doomed  by  the  advent 
of  the  new  tendency  of  modern  industry  to  do  away  with 
middlemen  ;  politically,  they  are  discriminated  against  both 
for  racial  reasons  and  because  the  State  is  usurping  their 
function  ;  spiritually,  they  are  despised  for  their  non-pro¬ 
ductivity.  Every  country  of  immigration  is  closed  to  them, 
while  their  native  lands  do  everything  to  make  their  lives 
unbearable.  The  prosperity  of  Palestine  has  suddenly  brought 
a  new  hope  to  these  people.  Here  is  a  place  industrially 
and  economically  undeveloped,  with  practically  no  business 
and  trading  ;  why  not  make  it  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  Jewish 
pedlar,  petty  trader,  business  entrepreneur,  broker  and  middle 
man  ?  Why  not  make  the  Holy  Land  the  sanctuary  for  the 
decrepit  Ghetto  economy  which  is  crumbling  everywhere 
else  ?  Is  it  not  to  be  a  Jewish  National  Home  ?  And  what 
better  purpose  can  a  National  Home  serve  than  to  preserve 
the  economic  foundations  of  over  75  per  cent  of  a  people 
whom  it  is  to  harbour  ? 

The  very  idea  of  such  a  scheme  would  seem  to  be  too 
preposterous  for  serious  consideration.  To  send  middle-aged 
business  men  without  capital,  without  training,  without 
qualifications  except  their  sharp  business  wits,  to  colonize  a 
derelict  country  which  needs  the  very  fundamentals  of 
civilization,  would  seem  to  be  too  fantastic  to  make  an  appeal 
to  practical  people.  Besides,  the  idea  of  a  Jewish  National 
Home  for  the  preservation  of  Jewish  petty  trading  cuts  across 
every  fundamental  idea  of  Jewish  productivization  and  nullifies 
all  the  efforts  of  Jewish  social  work  for  over  half  a  century. 
Was  it  not  in  order  to  escape  from  the  futility  and  the  contempt 
which  go  with  the  non-productive  Ghetto  occupations  that 
Zionism  was  devised  ?  Of  what  use  would  it  be  to  the  people 
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even  to  gain  its  livelihood — assuming  that  such  a  fantastic 
event  were  possible — if  it  loses  by  it  the  soul  which  it  has 
begun  to  regain  ?  But  so  desperate  is  the  position  of  these 
people  that  they  clutch  even  at  this  sodden  reed  to  save 
themselves  from  drowning. 

The  advocates  of  this  policy  come  mostly  from  Poland, 
where  Jewry  is  in  its  worst  state  of  economic  and  general 
decay.  There  the  movement  is  assuming  grotesque  forms 
and  is  leading  to  a  bitter  internal  struggle  and  to  an  amazing 
crusade  against  the  Halutzim  and  all  they  stand  for,  as  well 
as  against  Labour  in  general,  strongly  reminiscent  of  Fascism 
and  Hitlerism.  Unbelievable  as  it  may  sound,  a  Zionist 
Hitlerist  movement,  fully  rigged  out  except  for  Hitler’s  anti- 
Semitism,  is  actually  in  existence  now  in  Poland  and  is 
penetrating  into  Palestine.  Its  members  parade  in  Brown 
Shirts  ;  drill  in  preparation  for  some  imaginary  war  ;  engage 
in  strike-breaking  ;  foster  a  bellicose  attitude  towards  the 
Arab  population  and  against  the  Mandatory  Power  ;  exacerbate 
class  passions,  and  hound  every  Liberal  Zionist  leader  from 
public  life.  They  make  strong  inroads  into  the  Zionist  Press 
and  capture  important  positions  within  the  movement.  They 
were  a  sufficiently  strong  force  at  the  last  Zionist  Congress  at 
Basle  to  force  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Weizmann  ;  the  indications 
are  that  they  will  be  a  still  stronger  force  at  the  coming  Con¬ 
gress  in  1933  and  that  their  policy  of  political  aggression, 
social  reaction,  and  the  economic  restoration  of  the  small 
trader  will  become  the  dominant  one  of  the  Zionist  movement. 
For  essentially,  Zionism  is  a  middle  class  movement,  suscep¬ 
tible  to  all  the  tendencies  emanating  from  and  affecting  the 
middle  class.  Hitherto  it  clung  to  Liberalism,  the  product 
of  a  nineteenth-century  victorious  middle  class;  now  it  is 
veering  to  Fascism,  the  twentieth-century  manifestation  of 
the  same  class  in  despair. 

VI 

Thus  Zionism  is  losing  both  the  external  lustre  of  social 
idealism  as  well  as  the  internal  spiritual  worth  emanating 
from  the  reclamation  of  the  soul  of  a  people.  The  canker  of 
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private  greed  from  which  the  movement  was  hitherto  singu¬ 
larly  free  is  now  creeping  into  and  corrupting  it.  Its  previous 
public  spirit  is  passing  into  a  spirit  of  private  gain  and  of 
narrow  group  interests.  Everybody  seems  to  be  wanting  to 
get  something  out  of  Zion  instead  of  giving  to  it. 

What  is  worse,  that  class  is  gaining  in  power  and  in  influence. 
Already,  on  arriving  at  Tel  Aviv,  one  is  surrounded  by  a 
swarm  of  brokers,  real  estate  sharks,  business  entrepreneurs, 
high-pressure  salesmen,  money-lenders,  usurers,  and  specula¬ 
tors  of  every  kind,  each  offering  a  new  business  venture,  each 
outbidding  and  denouncing  his  competitor,  each  greedily 
seeking  to  grab  a  commission  and  to  snatch  a  share  of  the 
wealth  which  he  did  nothing  to  produce.  A  national  tragedy, 
which  for  centuries  has  supplied,  probably,  the  only  possible 
justification  for  anti-Semitism,  is  being  restored  ;  the  brightest 
hope  of  real  regeneration  which  Jews  have  had  in  recent  history 
is  being  dimmed. 

In  short,  Israel  has  had  a  beautiful  dream,  which  lasted 
for  almost  half  a  century.  But,  like  all  such  dreams,  this  one 
is  fading.  The  dreamer  is  awakening  to  reality  and  is  settling 
down — to  business,  as  usual. 
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By  Lord  Olivier 

I  KNOW  of  no  treatise  doing  justice  to  the  place  of  the 
cow  in  the  evolution  of  human  civilization.  The  theme 
is  inviting.  The  cow  has  been  found  so  useful  to  man 
that  in  spite  of  its  poverty  in  attractive  spiritual  or  intellectual 
qualities  it  has  not  only  been  canonized  but  actually  deified, 
on  considerations  of  economic  expediency,  and,  where  not 
worshipped  as  in  Egypt  and  Hindustan,  or  glorified  in 
symbolical  art  as  in  Crete,  it  has  been  widely  protected  by 
national  religions  and  admitted  to  an  intimate  participation 
in  the  spiritual  life  of  peoples.  Useful  as  are  the  sheep,  and 
the  far  more  daemonic  pig,  they  have  been  exalted  to  no 
comparable  position  of  veneration,  although  the  Roman 
sculptor  certainly  did  very  handsomely  for  the  boar  in  the 
symbolic  panel  of  the  Saints  of  the  Suovetaurilia  in  the  Roman 
Forum.  (When  the  glory  had  departed  from  that  sacred 
enclosure,  it  was  positively  the  cow  that  inherited  its  prestige. 
For  centuries  it  was  known  to  Romans  as  the  “  Campo 
Vaccino.”)  What  the  cow  is  in  India,  recent  political  contro¬ 
versies  and  Lord  Linlithgow’s  Agricultural  Commission  have 
dimly  brought  home  to  most  of  us.  That  killing  cows  should 
be  the  symbolic  gesture  associated  with  the  most  difficult  of 
Indian  problems  reflects  an  inspired  indignation  on  the  part 
of  Moslem  religion  against  the  veneration  of  so  stupid  a  beast. 
The  Saxon  churl  appropriately  colonized  England  at  the  tail 
of  the  cow,  and  has  nationally  apotheosized  himself  as  John 
Bull.  Mart  aux  vaches  !  was  the  impious  outcry  that  brought 
down  the  wrath  of  Heaven  on  Crainquebille  in  Anatole 
France’s  tale. 

The  report  (1932)  of  the  Native  Economic  Commission 
appointed  by  the  Union  Government  of  South  Africa,  and 
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other  reports  recently  published  on  Basutoland  and  Swaziland 
concur  in  declaring  that  the  cow  is  now  threatening  the  means 
of  subsistence  of  all  native  societies.  They  foretell  famine  in 
about  ten  years’  time.  The  cows  will  have  eaten  up  all  the 
grass  and  the  surface  soil  will  all  have  been  washed  away. 

The  cow  is  the  basis  and  matrix  of  Bantu  economy.  The 
Bantu  is  not  devout,  like  the  Indian,  and  his  attitude  towards 
the  cow  is  more  basely  practical.  Nevertheless  his  poets 
speak  of  the  beast  as  the  “  god  with  the  wet  nose  ”.  In  all 
the  Bantu  communities  the  cow  remains,  what  it  has  been  over 
far  wider  areas  now  submerged  by  commercial  and  industrial 
civilization,  the  standard  and  symbol  of  value  and  the  principal 
asset  of  realized  and  husbanded  wealth.  Therefore  the  cow 
is  not  squandered.  It  is  not  killed  for  beef  except  with 
ceremonial  sanction,  for  the  celebration  of  some  occasion  of 
social  significance,  such  as  a  marriage  or  a  war-feast  or  a 
festival  connected  with  the  husbandry  of  the  grain-crop. 
Being  capital,  it  yields  interest  in  the  form  of  milk  and  hides, 
or  may,  as  among  the  Masai,  and  the  Irish  (among  whom  it 
was  said  that  “  Kerry  cows  had  no  Sunday  ”),  be  tapped  of 
its  blood  for  puddings.  Whether  the  Masai  still  cut  living 
steaks  out  of  the  rumps  of  their  cows  as  they  used  to  and  sew 
up  the  slit  in  the  skin,  I  do  not  know.  Possibly  the  Kenya 
Veterinary  Department  may  have  dissuaded  them  from  the 
practice. 

Property  in  the  cow  is  not  vested  exclusively  in  the  living. 
Tribal  society  does  not  consist  of  the  living  alone.  It  includes 
the  spirits  of  ancestors,  who  have  their  spectral  participation 
of  interest  in  the  family  herds.  These  spirits  are  by  no  means 
sleeping  partners,  they  are  capable  of  active  jealousy  and  of 
making  themselves  disagreeable  if  their  susceptibilities  are 
ruffled.  The  question  whether  a  cow  should  be  killed  is 
thus  by  no  means  simply  one  of  exchange  value.  It  is  a 
matter  of  family  or  even  tribal  concern.  Moreover,  the  tran¬ 
sition  from  cow  currency  to  money  currency  has  not  by  any 
means  yet  been  so  far  accomplished  in  the  minds  of  African 
natives  as  to  enable  any  particular  sum  of  money  to  be  regarded 
as  the  real  equivalent  of  a  cow.  In  the  native  economy  as  it 
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has  evolved  itself,  cows  are  wealth  :  and  it  is  impossible  or 
at  best  very  difficult  for  the  tribal  African  to  understand  that 
he  might  be  richer  with  fewer  cows  than  he  will  be  with 
greater  numbers.  After  all,  a  cow  is  palpably  more  valuable 
than  money  or  printed  paper,  and  so  long  as  cows  can  be  kept 
alive  at  all  the  depreciation  of  that  form  of  wealth  is  less 
obvious  than  the  depreciation  of  a  gold  or  paper  currency 
may  be.  If  Africans  do  not  want  to  sell  their  cows  and  do 
not  habitually  use  them  as  butcher’s  meat,  the  depreciation  of 
cows  only  shows  itself  in  a  shortening  of  their  life,  or  by  the 
falling  off  of  the  milk  supply.  Both  these  depreciations  are 
beginning  to  make  themselves  felt  today,  and  they  will  be  felt 
with  increasing  rapidity  as  the  erosion  of  pastures  proceeds. 
Realization  of  these  facts  may  afford  a  leverage  for  inducing 
natives  to  restrict  the  increase  and  improve  the  quality  of  their 
cattle.  There  is,  unfortunately,  little  in  the  present  state  of 
the  world  market  for  beef  or  hides  to  encourage  them  to  breed 
with  a  view  to  sale  and  to  improve  their  stock  for  the  sake  of 
an  outside  market. 

The  cow  being  the  traditional  basis  of  the  national  life,  its 
economy  is  specially  guarded  by  spiritual  sanctions  :  and  the 
tribal  chief,  being  the  responsible  embodiment  of  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  tribe,  is  necessarily  conservative  in  all  matters 
relating  to  cattle.  He  is  responsible  for  the  making  of  rain 
in  due  season  for  the  sowing  of  corn  :  his  authority  therefore 
as  to  the  time  of  ploughing,  sowing  and  harvesting  must  be 
respected.  The  agriculture  of  these  communities  being,  like 
that  of  the  Saxons,  the  cattle  and  open  field  system,  there  can 
be  no  fencing  or  permanent  improvement  or  even  special 
treatment  of  arable  plots.  After  harvest  they  must  be  thrown 
open  as  Lammas  pastures,  that  the  cattle  may  eat  the  stubble. 
While  the  corn  is  growing  the  cattle  must  be  kept  out  of  it 
by  neat-herds. 

In  the  characteristic  Bantu  economy,  where  and  so  far  as  it 
survives,  which  of  course  it  does  not  entirely  in  some  racially 
Bantu  communities,  some  of  the  cattle  will  be  the  chief’s  cattle 
though  with  a  latent  trust  for  the  tribe,  and  some  of  them  the 
separate  family  property  of  the  tribespeople.  Cattle  are  the 
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only  trustee  security,  and  since  no  woman  can  be  married 
without  a  settlement  made  on  her  by  her  bridegroom  the 
custom  of  Lobolo,  that  is  to  say  the  provision  of  cattle  by  the 
bridegroom,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  wife  and  her  family, 
is  an  essential  and  universal  feature  of  tribal  life.  It  has  taken 
missionaries,  and  even  some  British  feminists,  many  years  to 
disabuse  themselves  of  the  notion  that  the  parents  of  marriage¬ 
able  girls  in  Bantu  communities  sell  their  daughters  into 
slavery  to  brutal  polygamists  in  exchange  for  cows.  The  man 
who  is  wealthy  enough  to  have  many  wives  will  also  be  the 
apparent  possessor  of  many  cows,  but  when  he  loses  the  wife 
he  loses  the  cow.  It  is  not  congenial  to  a  conservative  chief, 
responsible  to  the  tribe  for  the  exercise  of  absolute  power  in 
its  interests,  that  private  individuals  should  become  too  rich 
and  powerful  by  adding  cow  to  cow.  When,  therefore,  a 
wealthy  man’s  cows  are  pastured  in  common  they  are  often 
not  handled  as  a  single  herd,  which  might  be  controlled  each 
by  two  or  three  herdsmen  and  dogs,  but  are  ostensibly 
divided  and  lent  to  poorer  relations.  Each  family  looks  after 
its  own  beasts  in  the  herd. 

The  common-field  economy  and  the  steppe  system  of 
agriculture  which  the  South  African  nations  inherit  do  not 
allow  them  to  acquire  riches  beyond  the  standard  of  the 
subsistence  economy  which  the  tribe  has  evolved  as  a  pastoral 
nation.  The  rainfall  is  not  sufficient  for  garden  or  orchard 
cultivation.  The  dry-farming  agriculture  and  irrigation  culti¬ 
vation  which  can  be  developed  by  the  European  with  capital 
are  quite  beyond  their  powers.  Such  garden  truck  as  they 
can  raise  in  the  rains  only  lasts  them  a  few  months  in  the 
year  ;  for  the  rest  they  have  to  depend  on  their  mealie  porridge 
and  casual  wild  roots  and  greenstuff.  Sheep  and  goats  are 
subordinate  to  the  cows,  and  at  best  yield  little  profit,  whilst 
in  Basutoland,  much  of  which  is  excellent  sheep-country, 
the  sheep  in  the  mountains  are  becoming  as  great  a  menace 
to  the  life  of  the  pasture  as  are  the  cattle  in  the  denuded 
lowlands.  Meanwhile,  the  contact  with  European  civilization 
has  inevitably  raised  the  standard  and  cost  of  living  to  all  but  the 
most  uncivilized  of  “  red  ”  Kaffirs.  They  must  buy  clothes : 
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they  must  pay  taxes  to  meet  the  increasing  costs  of  government 
imposed  upon  them  by  their  European  rulers,  whether  in  the 
Union  or  the  Protectorates  and  by  their  own  chiefs.  Within 
their  own  territories  they  have  nothing  to  sell  except  what 
all  their  neighbours  are  also  producing  to  meet  their  own 
requirements  and  neither  can  nor  desire  to  buy.  Its  export 
value  is  trivial,  even  if  costs  of  transport  do  not  eat  it  up. 

Consequently,  all  the  able-bodied  men  leave  their  homes 
to  seek  work.  More  than  half  of  the  adult  male  population 
is  always  absent.  They  go  to  work  on  the  farms  of  Europeans, 
where  out  of  their  beggarly  wages  they  may  be  able  to  save 
in  the  year  just  enough  to  pay  their  taxes.  Or  they  go  to  work 
at  the  mines  or  in  the  towns,  where  they  can  earn  higher  wages, 
but,  except  in  the  mines,  hardly  a  greater  surplus  after  paying 
their  cost  of  living.  In  the  mines  they  can  earn  a  surplus, 
and  their  ambition  is  to  invest  it  in  family  life  in  their  own 
homes.  They  buy  cattle  and  marry,  and  incur  increased 
liability  for  taxes.  Any  money  which  these  men  can  earn 
beyond  what  they  need  for  taxes  and  maintenance  thus  goes 
to  increase  the  numbers  of  cattle  in  their  reserves  or 
protectorates. 

Concurrently  the  determined  and  energetic  work  of  the  South 
African  veterinary  services  has  very  effectually  checked  the 
destruction  of  African  cattle  by  the  various  diseases  which 
from  time  to  time  have  ravaged  the  herds.  The  numbers  of 
the  cattle  have  rapidly  and  greatly  increased.  They  are  capital 
and  currency.  To  repress  their  natural  increase  would  appear 
to  their  owners  to  be  as  insane  a  proceeding  as  to  burn  bank¬ 
notes.  They  are  the  standard  of  all  exchange  values.  They 
cannot  even  be  buried  in  Treasury  vaults.  They  have  to  live. 
They  have  to  feed.  And  they  are  eating  up  all  the  pastures, 
and  as  a  result  of  their  eating  are  causing  the  disappearance 
of  the  whole  of  the  surface  soil  of  South  Africa.  Everywhere 
except  in  Bechuanaland  native  pastures  are  overstocked.  In 
Basutoland  if  they  are  not  overstocked  they  are  overfed,  for 
want  of  fencing  and  rest.  Over  wide  areas,  as  proved  to  the 
last  Economic  Commission,  the  nourishing  grasses  have  been 
entirely  destroyed  :  they  cannot  seed — even  their  roots  are 
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bitten  out.  The  cows*  teeth  are  worn  down  :  they  age  pre¬ 
maturely  :  no  well-bred  stock  can  survive  on  the  harsh  diet ; 
noxious  and  irrepressible  weeds  over-run  the  surface.  The 
cattle  wilt :  the  milk  supply  dwindles.  Where  the  grass  is 
destroyed  and  where  the  cattle  tramp  long  distances  to  their 
drinking-places  and  dipping  tanks,  the  ground  is  pounded  up 
into  sand  and  dust.  The  rains  in  a  single  season  will  excavate 
watercourses  in  the  denuded  surface,  the  adjacent  soil  is 
dissolved  and  swept  into  them.  Innumerable  gullies  (dongas) 
are  formed  and  breed  themselves  tributaries.  In  a  few 
years  the  whole  surface  soil,  and  all  the  available  plant-food 
established  and  maintained  by  centuries  of  turf  is  dissolved 
and  swept  away,  and  the  hard,  raw,  naked  subsoil,  devoid  of 
all  plant-feeding  life-forms,  is  left  exposed.  This  is  the  process 
that  has  now  gone  so  far  as  to  lead  the  Economic  Commission 
gravely  to  prophesy  that  in  ten  years  time  South  Africa  will 
be  faced  with  famine. 

The  Government  of  the  Cape  Province,  in  regard  to  its 
own  native  reserves,  the  High  Commission  in  regard  to  the 
Protectorates,  have  not  failed  to  establish  agricultural  depart¬ 
ments  with  officers  who  can  give  the  natives  good  advice. 
The  advice  is  not  followed,  and  under  present  conditions 
cannot  be.  The  problem  is  to  substitute,  in  the  first  place, 
an  enclosed  agriculture  for  an  open  field  system.  That 
development  has  been  attempted  only  in  the  Cape  Native 
territories,  by  what  is  known  as  the  Glen  Grey  Experiment. 
Land  has  been  sold  in  severalty  to  small  holders.  Where  a 
tribal  chief  has  authority,  although  a  family  may  have  security 
of  tenure  for  the  area  of  its  annual  cultivation,  fencing  an 
enclosure  cannot  be  allowed.  It  would  appear  to  threaten 
the  principle  of  tribal  property,  it  would  look  to  the  chief  as 
if  a  tribesman  might  be  becoming  too  prosperous.  In  Basuto¬ 
land,  a  mountainous  country  in  which  a  peasant  agriculture 
of  orchard  crops  and  other  marketable  produce  could  well 
be  developed,  for  it  has  a  good  rainfall,  there  are  positively 
no  trees.  The  quickest  way  to  stem  soil  erosion  is  to  plant 
trees  on  the  banks  of  the  dongas.  The  chiefs  do  not  allow 
the  planting  of  trees  ;  for  trees  mean  permanent  ownership. 
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As  there  are  no  trees  there  is  no  fuel  except  cow-dung.  As 
in  India,  the  fields,  whether  pasture  or  arable,  are  deprived 
of  their  natural  manure.  Even  in  Glen  Grey,  where  severalty 
has  been  established,  the  cultivation  of  the  small  holders  is 
little  better  than  that  of  the  cultivators  on  the  common-field 
system.  Why  ?  Because  the  able-bodied  men  have  to  go 
out  to  earn  wages. 

In  Bechuanaland  there  is  practically  no  limitation  of  pasture, 
and  except  near  the  eastern  border  the  overstocking  is  not 
sufficient  as  yet  to  be  destroying  the  country  ;  but  the  poverty 
of  the  people,  relatively  to  the  increasing  cost  of  living  on 
anything  but  a  **  red  Kaffir  **  standard  and  the  increase  of 
taxation,  are  telling  here  also,  and  the  able-bodied  male 
population  have  to  seek  work  at  wages  outside. 

Nothing  but  education,  and  the  stimulation  of  the  entirely 
capable  Bantu  intelligence  by  European  schooling,  can  funda¬ 
mentally  affect  these  encroaching  evils  :  and  in  all  these  terri¬ 
tories  education  languishes.  Because  the  men  are  away 
from  home  all  the  boys  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years  of  age 
have  to  herd  the  cattle.  In  Bechuanaland,  where  the  herds 
are  pastured  many  miles  from  the  town,  the  boys  go  out  for 
the  season  in  regiments,  as  the  boys  of  the  Masai  used  to  do, 
and  live  with  the  cattle.  In  the  closer  settled  territories  because 
the  cows  of  each  family  or  of  each  nominal  owner  have  to  be 
tended  separately,  just  as  many  boys  have  to  run  with  the 
herds.  The  cow,  therefore,  makes  it  impossible  for  more  than 
a  fraction  of  the  boys  to  get  any  part  of  such  schooling  as  may 
be  available  at  the  missionary  institutions.  What  education 
there  is  the  girls  get  most  of.  There  are  three  times  as  many 
girls  at  school  as  there  are  boys.  This  circumstance  by  itself 
may  produce  in  the  future  revolutionary  effects  in  native 
societies.  For  the  present  the  continuous  absence  of  men  to 
seek  wages,  and  the  segregation  of  the  boys  in  hordes,  returning 
periodically  to  the  villages,  are  rapidly  destroying  the  rigid 
system  of  parental  authority  and  conjugal  morality  that  was 
bound  up  with  the  tribal  systems,  promoting  contagious 
disease  and  filling  the  tribal  courts  with  matrimonial  quarrels. 

Mart  aux  vaches  / 


A  MAN  ABOUT  TOWN 


[Extracts  from  the  letters  of  George  Dempster  of 
Dunnichen  (1732-1818)  to  Sir  Adam  Fergusson  of 
Kilkerratty  tvritten  in  the  years  1756-7.] 

By  James  Fergusson 

At  half-past  ten  on  a  Tuesday  morning  in  November 
of  the  year  1756,  a  young  Scotsman  sat  down  in  a 
Dover  inn  to  write,  “  with  a  broomstick  dipt  in  a 
kennel  of  dirty  ink  ”,  as  he  put  it,  looking  disgustedly  at 
his  pen,  to  the  friend  from  whom  he  had  parted  in  Ostend 
the  day  before.  He  had  crossed  the  English  Channel  during 
the  night  and,  like  modern  venturers  over  the  same  waters, 
had  suffered  unreasonably  during  the  voyage,  even  though 
“  the  most  favourable  breeze  in  the  compass  ”  was  astern 
and  the  crossing  had  taken  a  mere  nine  and  a  half  hours. 
There  could  be  excitements,  however,  in  those  days  from  which 
the  modern  traveller  is  free.  “  The  alarm  was  given  about 
the  break  of  day  that  a  light  was  discovered  ahead,  and  they 
suspected  a  French  privateer.  The  guns  were  loaded,  the 
lanterns  lighted  and  the  matches,  and  all  dispositions  made 
for  our  defence.  .  .  .  But  luckily  a  noise  ran  that  it  was  only 
a  fishing  boat.” 

The  letter-writer  was  George  Dempster  of  Dunnichen, 
a  young  Angus  laird,  a  newly  fledged  advocate,  and  a  dis¬ 
appointed  traveller.  His  correspondent  was  Adam  Fergusson, 
another  Scottish  advocate  of  the  same  age  as  himself  (twenty- 
three),  with  whom  Dempster  had  hoped  to  perform  the  grand 
tour  which  should  complete  the  education  received  at  the 
universities  of  St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh.  They  had  spent 
six  months  in  the  Netherlands,  and  studied  languages,  fencing, 
dancing  and  riding  at  the  Acad^mie  Royale  of  Brussels  ;  had 
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visited  Aix,  Spa,  Liege,  and  the  towns  of  the  United  Provinces, 
and  were  just  ready  to  start  for  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy  when  Dempster  was  summoned  home.  His  elder  sister 
was  ill,  his  factor  was  dead,  and  the  affairs  of  the  estate  he 
had  inherited  from  his  father  two  years  before  were  in  con¬ 
fusion  :  he  must  return  at  once.  Fergusson  and  some  other 
friends  had  accompanied  him  to  Ostend  to  see  him  off,  and 
they  had  spent  a  merry  farewell  evening,  to  the  diversions 
of  which  two  dark  hints  bear  witness  :  the  sentence,  “  This 
last  night  did  not  teem  so  much  with  adventures  as  the  former  ” 
in  Dempster’s  letter,  and  the  entry  “  4  demi-sovereigns  lost 
at  cards  ”  in  Fergusson ’s  account-book. 

Dempster  travelled  by  way  of  Canterbury  to  London,  which 
he  reached  the  next  day.  “  The  same  good  fortune  which 
attended  me  to  Dover  deserted  me  not  till  I  came  here  ”,  he 
wrote  to  Fergusson  on  November  26th.  “  It  was  about 

six  in  the  evening  when  I  arrived.  Comus  was  advertised 
for  Drury  Lane.  In  dirt  and  boots  I  flew  there  and  found 
good  fortune  had  just  preserved  one  seat  in  the  whole  house 
for  me.  Never  was  my  soul  so  much  enchanted  as  at  seeing 
the  representation  of  that  mask  where  poetry  and  music  have 
lavished  all  their  ornaments.  Do  read  once  more  that  song 
to  Echo  and  say  (for  thou  can’st)  if  Sapho  or  Anacreon  ever 
produced  a  finer. 

“  ‘  If  thou  hast  hid  them  tell  me  where.  Sweet  Queen  of 
parly,  daughter  of  the  sphere.  So  mayst  thou  be  translated 
to  the  skys.  To  give  resounding  grace  to  all  heaven’s  har¬ 
monies.’  O  God,  what  genius  !  You’ll  forgive  me  an  extract 
or  two  of  some  of  the  most  poetical  passages . ” 

He  only  spent  a  short  time  in  London — “  three  nights  of 
Garric  and  three  days  of  street-walking  ” — but  managed  to 
gather  some  political  gossip  to  pass  on  to  his  friend.  “  The 
change  of  ministry  makes  the  noise  you  would  expect,  it  gives 
universal  content.  But  most  people  fear  its  stability  and 
apprehend  very  much  from  the  Parliamentary  interest  of 
N — t — le  [Newcastle]  whose  resignation  was  too  heroic  not 
to  leave  room  to  believe  he  foresaw  the  short  duration  of  his 
disgrace.  The  King  is  still  much  their  friend,  and  while 
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the  new  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  kissed  his  hand  he  held  it  out 
behind  his  back  .  .  .  talking  all  the  whole  to  Lord  Anson 
of  naval  affairs.  This  good  frog-eyed  old  man  our  K— ' — 
may  be  compared  to  a  child  surrounded  by  different  masters 
who  each  of  them  teach  him  in  a  different  method.  One 
part  of  speech  he  cannot,  as  they  say,  digest.  In  his  speech 
at  the  meeting  of  P[arliamen]t  they  insist  upon  his  saying 
‘  I  vil  inquire  intoo  de  conduct  of  de  late  Ministry  and  dat 
strictly.*  Which  his  reluctance  to  do  makes  him  very  un¬ 
willing  to  promise.”  Mr.  Pitt  had  shown  moderation  in  his 
assumption  of  power.  “  He  takes  to  himself  only  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  southern  department.  Somebody 
suggested  to  him  that  a  man  of  his  abilities  might  be  capable 
of  both  south  and  north  and  that  with  one  he  would  have  too 
little  money.  *  Money,*  says  that  hero,  ‘  what  have  I  to  do 
with  money  ?  I  never  knew  what  to  do  with  money.  I  serve 
where  I  may  do  most  good  to  my  country.*  ** 

Arriving  at  Edinburgh,  Dempster  lodged  with  an  uncle 
and  aunt  in  Forrester*s  Wynd.  Though  still  regretting  his 
curtailed  grand  tour,  he  was  glad  to  be  at  home  again  :  “I 
felt  the  gloom  of  my  disappointment  somewhat  dispelled  as 
I  approached  that  dear  desert,  and  came  within  the  powerfull 
attraction  of  my  friends  and  acquaintance**.  A  few  months 
later  he  wrote,  “  I  am  now  as  much  familiarized  to  home  as 
if  I  had  never  been  abroad,  and  I  view  the  dirt  of  Edinburgh, 
the  narrow  closes,  the  high  public  stairs,  the  ill-dressed  men, 
the  inconstant  weather,  the  cold  days  and  long  nights,  with 
as  much  indulgence  as  if  I  had  never  experienced  better  ”. 

But  a  fortnight  after  leaving  Brussels  he  was  still  conscious 
of  some  foreign  prejudices  clinging  to  his  mind  when  he 
conversed  with  William  Nairne,  Robert  Arbuthnot,  and  others 
of  his  friends.  “  I  must  own  a  little  surprise  to  return  to  a 
country  without  nobility,  and  where  the  law  predominates 
and  triumphs  over  the  sword,  and  a  set  of  people  who  are 
but  ranked  in  the  second  class  every  where  else,  the  first  and 
most  considerable  here  ;  to  find  a  man  pass  for  a  gentleman 
without  a  laced  coat  or  diamond  ring  and  to  hear  from  Nairne 
that  he  had  been  visiting  Lady  Boyde  in  a  valet  de  chamber’s 
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frock  and  an  unpowdered  brown  greezy  head.  .  .  .  Nairne 
watches  my  motions  with  all  the  vigilance  of  a  Mentor  to 
take  care  that  none  of  *em  betray  affectation,  conceit  or  a 
contempt  of  the  homely  objects  that  surround  me.  And 
notwithstanding  that  I  second  his  endeavours,  and  labour 
to  take  myself  down  like  an  over-strained  instrument  to  the 
low  pitch  of  the  rest  about  me,  I  have  not  entirely  escaped 
the  observation  of  the  remarkers  here,  and  some  of  ’em  brand 
me  (unjustly  God  knows)  with  the  imputation  of  extravagance, 
and  look  on  the  ruin  of  my  fortune  as  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  a  laced  coat  and  a  powdered  wig.” 

Dempster  made  short  visits  to  his  home  in  Angus  to  settle 
his  estate  affairs.  The  deceased  factor’s  accounts  were  more 
confused  than  he  had  at  first  realized,  and  he  spent  most  of 
the  following  January  and  February  in  unravelling  them.  But 
during  December,  1756,  he  could  not  tear  himself  away  from 
the  gay  world  of  Edinburgh.  “  I  am  upon  taking  a  house 
here  in  place  of  at  Dundee,  finding  it  more  convenient  for 
my  sisters  and  brothers  and  even  for  myself.”  Also  he  did 
not  forget  to  call  the  day  after  his  return  to  Edinburgh  upon 
his  friend’s  parents.  Fergusson’s  father  was  a  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Session  with  the  title  of  Lord  Kilkerran  ;  his  mother, 
called,  in  the  fashion  of  the  time,  “  Lady  Jean  ”  Fergusson, 
was  a  grand-daughter  of  John,  fifth  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  They 
had,  besides  their  Ayrshire  home  of  Kilkerran,  a  house  in 
Edinburgh  and  another  at  Sunbury,  a  district  then  outside 
the  city  but  now  covered  by  the  buildings  near  the  Dean 
Bridge. 

“  The  manner  in  which  you  had  been  so  good  as  to  make 
mention  of  me”,  wrote  Dempster  on  December  5th,  ”  pro¬ 
cured  me  the  most  warm  reception  (of  this  I  express  the  most 
gratefull  sense).  Well,  after  the  first  compliments  were  safely 
over  my  lord  began  to  applaud  our  oeconomy  and  express 
surprise  at  the  moderation  of  your  draughts.  As  I  was 
conscious  with  how  much  expence  one’s  first  setting  out  upon 
such  an  expedition  must  be  attended,  of  the  expence  of 
clothes,  lace,  &c.,  &c.,  at  first  I  suspected  irony  in  this  speech 
of  his  lordship’s  and  had  begun  to  hum  and  ha  an  excuse 
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for  us  two  criminals,  but  by  the  strain  of  the  conversation 
I  found  him  serious  absolutely,  and  he  again  repeated  that 
you  had  been  considerably  within  the  sum  he  had  thought  of. 
He  then  informed  me  that  so  far  from  limiting  you  to  any 
sum  he  had  allways  ordered  you  a  credit  more  extensive  than 
your  demands,  and  if  he  did  not  assign  you  a  sum,  as  Lady 
Jean  thought  he  should,  it  was  only  least,  when  that  proved 
insufficient,  you  might  be  shy  in  telling  so  or  trouble  yourself 
to  make  two  ends  meet  when  you  had  another  end  than 
(Economy  to  pursue.  Ha,  says  I  (without  speaking),  does  the 
wind  sit  in  this  corner  ?  This  may  be  of  service.  I’ll  bottle 
it  up  as  the  cooks  do  catchup  for  use.  Now  I  imagine  this 
intelligence  will  not  be  unacceptible  to  you.  I  think  I  have 
heard  you  express  some  anxiety  least  the  old  gentleman  shou’d 
grumble  at  the  frequency  of  your  demands  upon  him,  and 
seen,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  apprehension  influence  your  de¬ 
liberations  about  making  up  clothes  and  purchasing  things 
which  you  imagined  might  be  usefull  or  ornamentall  to  you. 
Now  I  think  while  my  lord  continues  of  this  mind,  and  I  am 
sure  he  will  continue  of  it  so  long  as  he  has  you  for  a  son, 
you  may  make  yourself  easy  upon  that,  and  go  on  to  provide 
yourself  in  every  thing  that  your  heart  suggests  you  may  need. 
Happy  man,  who  may  dress  in  variety  of  clothes  to  gain 
acquaintance,  play  now  and  then  for  something  interesting 
to  oblige  them,  buy  prints  and  a  picture  now  and  then  when 
you  find  them  cheap  and  charming,  restricted  to  no  sum,  no 
time,  no  country.  You  are  happier  than  any  king,  yea  than 
any  subject.  I  hope,  nay  I  am  sure  you’ll  forgive  this  freedom 
since  its  only  meaning  is  to  serve  you.” 

Fergusson  might  have  been  expected,  on  receiving  this 
indiscreet  encouragement,  to  plunge  into  a  perfect  orgy  of 
uncalculating  expenditure  ;  but  his  carefully  kept  accounts 
show  that  he  was  not  extravagant,  and  the  books,  pictures, 
engravings,  and  objets  d' art  which  he  bought  in  Italy  and  sent 
home  by  sea  from  Leghorn  were  chosen  with  care  and  taste. 
None  the  less  his  whole  expenses  during  about  two  years’ 
travelling  came  to  just  under  £1,500  ;  but  Lord  Kilkerran 
seems  to  have  made  no  complaint  concerning  the  “  dem’d  total 
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A  part  of  Dempster’s  letter  of  December  i6th  was  devoted 
to  long  quotations  from  the  second  volume  of  David  Hume’s 
History  of  England,  which  had  just  been  published.  He 
“  doted  upon  David  ”,  and  had  “  always  considered  him  as 
the  Socrates  of  Edinburgh  ”  ;  and  it  distressed  him  that 
Hume  should  have  reaped  little  from  his  History  but  the 
reputation  of  being  a  callous  atheist.  “  He  himself  ”,  observed 
Dempster  sadly,  “  at  length  weary  of  the  spirit  of  persecution 
which  he  meets  with  in  the  clergy  and  even  in  people  of  a 
more  liberal  way  of  thinking,  proposes  to  go  up  to  London 
in  the  spring,  and  abandoning  an  ungratefull  country  shelter 
himself  under  the  wing  of  liberty  and  enjoy  the  society  of 
men  who  know  how  to  estimate  his  merit.  I  am  really  sorry 
for  the  loss  we  shall  sustain.” 

He  continued  to  visit  Lord  Kilkerran  and  Lady  Jean.  “  My 
lord  has  been  so  good  as  acquaint  me  with  many  advices  and 
directions  which  some  elderly  Dons  have  given  him  with 
regard  to  you.  One  assured  him  the  other  day  that  Rome 
was  so  dangerous  for  perverting  the  principles  of  a  young 
man  and  for  infusing  Jacobite  tenets  that  it  would  be  ad- 
viseable  to  put  a  negative  upon  that  seat  of  the  Antichrist 
(alas  !  the  poor  Pantheon),  others  that  war  rendered  travelling 
fruitless  ;  but  Lord  Minto  [the  Lord  Justice-Clerk]  made  an 
attack  which  he  wou’d  certainly  have  carried  over  a  man  of 
less  good  sense  and  less  paternal  affection  than  my  lord.  He 
first  urged  the  example  of  his  own  son  [this  was  the  future 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  who  was  a  friend  of  Dempster’s]  ‘  for  the 
necessity  of  returning  upon  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  and  next 
the  experience  of  his  own  self  to  prove  two  very  extraordinary 
positions.  First,  that  Italy  contained  nothing  worth  seeing, 
and  that  a  little  knowledge  of  antiquities  but  none  at  all  of 
the  world  were  the  sole  advantages  to  be  reaped  from  that 
journey.  Next  that,  to  use  his  own  words,  too  long  a  stay 
from  home  broke  a  man’s  work  aririy  and  either  rendered  him 
unfit  or  averse  from  business  upon  his  return.  I  cou’d  per¬ 
ceive  that  these  assertions  did  not  want  their  weight  with 
your  father,  but  such  is  the  confidence  he  reposes  in  you, 
and  so  determined  is  his  resolution  never  to  prescribe  to  you 
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[in]  any  one  point  of  time,  place,  or  expence,  that  I  had  only 
to  second  his  own  sentiments  with  my  opinion,  to  efface  quite 
any  impression  which  Lord  Minto’s  discourse  had  left.” 

News  and  rumours  concerning  Edinburgh  society  occupied 
much  space  in  Dempster’s  letters  about  this  time.  ”  The 
Select  Society  languishes.”  This  body,  of  which  Dempster, 
Fergusson,  Naime,  and  most  of  their  friends  were  members, 
was  founded  in  1754  by  Allan  Ramsay,  the  painter,  and  some 
others  ;  but  after  the  enthusiasm  of  its  birth  had  died  away, 
its  rather  frigid-sounding  objects,  ”  literary  discussion,  phil¬ 
osophical  inquiry,  and  improvement  in  public  speaking  ” — 
and  perhaps  also  the  formidable  distinction  of  its  list  of 
members — seem  to  have  frightened  off  many  potential  recruits. 
Its  meetings  cannot  have  been  very  bright  affairs,  in  spite  of 
the  number  of  brilliant  men  who  belonged  to  it ;  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  we  are  told,  never  attended  its  meetings  except 
when  drunk — whether  in  error  as  to  his  destination  or  with 
the  deliberate  object  of  enlivening  things  is  uncertain.  The 
Society  did  not  greatly  improve  its  situation  by  offering 
medals  and  money  prizes  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  and  when  finally  it  set  itself  to  refine  the 
speech  of  Edinburgh  into  “  pure  ”  English  it  expired  with  well- 
deserved  promptness. 

“  I  reserve  ”,  continued  the  letter  of  December  i6th,  ”  an 
account  of  the  Douglass,  Hume’s  [«c]  tragedy  which  was 
represented  here  last  night  with  much  applause  and  many 
tears,  for  my  next  letter.” 

The  full  story  of  the  production  of  John  Home’s  Douglas 
and  of  the  famous  controversy  which  it  aroused  is  told  in 
the  Autobiography  of  Dr.  Carlyle.  It  enjoyed  at  this  time 
and  for  two  generations  afterwards  an  enormous  success.  But 
Dempster,  whose  taste  was  good  and  whose  judgment  cool, 
formed  a  poor  opinion  of  the  play  ;  not  did  he  tell  his  friend 
much  about  it.  ”  My  expectation  was  very  highly  raised, 
before  I  saw  it,  and  very  greatly  disappointed  when  I  heard 
it  read.  I  was  desired  to  bring  a  white  handkerchief  and  yet 
I  walked  off  dry  eyed.” 

”  I  can  scarce  recall  ”,  says  another  letter,  ”  a  single  domestic 
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occurrence  of  consequence.  The  great  heiress  of  Rosehaugh 
Miss  Hamilton  did  her  next  heirs  the  civility  to  expire  yesterday 
morning  in  a  full  old  age.  At  two  year  old,  she  possess’d 
more  sense  beauty  witt  and  learning  than  any  woman  in 
Scotland,  at  three  her  faculties  were  observed  to  decay  and 
at  four  she  like  a  ripe  gooseberry  dropped  off  the  bush.” 

“  I  was  to  wait  on  Lord  Kilkerran  yesterday  ”,  wrote 
Dempster  on  February  19th,  “  he  told  me  he  had  writ  you 
I  was  soon  to  have  another  landlady.  Pray  don’t  believe 
it.  I  wou’d  not  for  all  the  world  have  my  friend  believe  me 
a  married  man  or  near  being  one.  I  don’t  know  how  it  is, 
but  I  always  change  my  opinion  of  a  man  upon  his  change 
of  state,  because  I  think  he  changes  his  opinion  of  things 
and  men  from  that  moment.  His  mind  contracts  and  his 
views  are  turned  towards  himself  and  family  more  strictly 
than  before.  I  hate  to  be  in  the  tavern  with  a  married  man 
because  if  he  is  a  honw  providens  he  is  perpetually  muttering, 
not  so  low  but  I  can  hear  him,  ‘  There  is  so  much  lost  to  my 
family,  this  ten  shillings  wou’d  have  bought  a  great  number 
of  eggs,’  &c.  Or  if  he  is  unmindfull  of  home  and  spends 
liberally  I  then  look  on  him  as  an  unnatural  monster  like  the 
ostrich  who  lays  her  eggs  upon  the  bare  sand  and  leaves  them 
exposed  to  every  traveller.  Ergo  you  must  not  think  me  a 
married  man.” 

But  Dempster  seems,  if  his  own  account  is  to  be  trusted, 
to  have  been  regarded  by  the  match-makers  at  this  time  as 
a  very  eligible  bachelor.  “  It  is  said  ”,  he  wrote  in  August, 
^757>  **  that  your  old  acquaintance  Dempster  will  be  soon 
married  to  Lady  Betty  Areskine  [Erskine],  Miss  Mally  Fletcher 
and  Miss  Maxwell ;  some  people  affirm  that  matters  are 
settled,  but  as  the  Polygamy  Act  did  not  pass  both  Houses 
I  am  inclined  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  matches,  however 
I  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  so  the  thing  may  be.” 

Like  other  young  men  in  other  ages,  Dempster  spent  long 
evenings  discussing  with  his  friends  the  affairs  of  the  world 
and  quick  ways  of  mending  them.  “  Naime,  Arbuthnot,  and 
I  hold  frequent  vigils,  and  in  discourse  of  this  kind  the  sun 
often  surprises  us.”  In  1933  eager  young  men  in  Edinburgh 
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discuss  Socialism  and  Scottish  Nationalism.  In  1757  they 
talked  of  “  liberty  ”,  “  tyrants  ”,  and  “  that  noble  amor  patria 
with  which  the  members  of  a  republic  are  more  frequently 
and  more  warmly  inspired  than  the  subjects  or  slaves  of  any 
other  government  ” — and  also  Scottish  Nationalism.  “  Often 
have  we  dissolved  the  unequal  union  of  our  country  to  England, 
converted  it  into  a  republic,  marshal’d  Scotia’s  warlike  sons, 
cultivated  her  barren  fields,  fortified  her  avenues  and  strong 
places,  and  re-established  her  long  lost  independence.” 
Today  the  ideal  seems  to  be  Russia  :  then  it  was  Switzerland. 
“  I  am  charmed  ”,  wrote  Dempster  in  reply  to  a  letter  of 
Fergusson’s  from  Rome,  “  with  your  account  of  Switzerland. 
If  any  state  is  perfect  in  every  respect  I  take  it  to  be  that.  .  . 
Loaded  with  no  oppressive  taxes,  governed  by  no  despotic 
master,  framing  the  laws,  choosing  the  magistrates  to  which 
they  yeild  obedience,  sober,  just,  and  brave,  yet  wealthy, 
learned  and  polite — Gods,  why  was  it  not  my  fate  to  be  born 
a  subject  of  so  mild  a  government  ?  ” 

In  the  autumn  of  1757  Dempster  was  suffering  from  a 
pain  in  his  knee  and  “  finding  the  remedies  prescribed  in 
Scotland  were  all  ineffectual  ”,  he  went  south  in  November 
to  try  if  the  waters  of  Bath  would  cure  it.  “  Laziness  business 
or  distress  may  prevent  my  writing  to  you  ”,  he  wrote  to 
Fergusson  from  Bath  on  the  20th,  “  but  nothing  can  make 
me  esteem  you  less  warmly  and  sincerely  than  I  do ;  it  would 
vex  me  to  think  that  the  attachment  we  contracted  to  each 
other  should  be  of  a  shorter  period  than  our  lives  ”.  It  did 
indeed  last  for  nearly  sixty  years. 

This  letter  goes  on  to  describe  the  knee’s  progress  and  then 
continues  :  “  Your  account  of  Mount  Vesuvius  was  mighty 
agreeable  to  me,  and  the  more  so  by  a  singular  piece  of 
pleasantry,  which  happened  in  the  reading  on’t.  I  had  set 
down  in  the  coffee  house  to  reperuse  it  at  my  leisure,  and  when 
I  was  got  to  that  passage  where  you  mention  Sir  Edward 
Alleyne  and  his  creature  as  he  called  it,  I  took  my  eye  off 
your  letter  to  amuse  myself  with  reflecting  a  little  upon  the 
oddity  of  the  character  of  that  mirrour  of  knighthood,  when 
a  little  pale  pitifull  spectre  advances  towards  me,  muffled  in 
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a  big  coat,  his  eyes  hollow  and  his  legs  like  drumsticks,  looks 
in  my  face,  wheels  about  and  disappears  ;  just  as  the  phantom 
was  vanishing,  I  thought  I  recollected  some  of  the  features 
of  the  knight  thro’  all  his  disguise,  and  roar’d  immediately 
out  ‘  Sir  Edward  Alleyne  !  ’  Ghosts  you  know  never  speak 
first,  but  I  had  no  sooner  broke  silence  than  the  vision  flew 
to  me,  grasped  me  (really)  in  its  arms — ‘  Mr.  Dempster  !  ’ 
crys  he,  in  surprize,  ‘  I  could  not  believe  mine  eyes.’  ‘  Sir 
Edward  Alleyne,’  replies  I,  *  I  had  no  less  cause  to  distrust 
mine.  What’s  the  matter  ?  You  look  pale.*  So  he  gave  me 
a  long  history  of  himself.  This  is  the  ninth  time  he  has  been 
in  Bath  since  we  saw  him.  He  is  quite  exhausted  with  nervous 
complaints.  I  read  him  some  part  of  your  letter  and  forced 
a  smile  from  his  melancholy  complexion.” 

“  The  reason  why  I  did  not  write  to  you  after  your  last  ”, 
continued  Dempster,  “  was  that  I  understood  by  your  letter, 
that  you  would  have  been  returning  by  this  time  to  England, 
and  was  uncertain  whether  by  sea  or  land.  Jamie  Fergusson 
[younger  of  Pitfour]  talks  just  now  of  going  to  Italy 
with  a  Leghorn  fleet  of  merchant  men,  under  convoy  of  two 
men  of  war.  It  appears  to  me  rather  a  rough  road  at  this 
season,  and  I  own  I  should  not  advise  you  to  try  it  if  there 
were  any  other  means  of  returning  safely.  Is  it  not  possible 
to  descend  the  Rhyn  from  its  source  to  Holland  ?  It  is  true 
you  must  pass  thro’  Strasburgh  and  some  other  French  towns 
situated  on  it.  Travelling  in  any  part  of  Germany  must  be 
little  desirable — that  is  certain.  The  number  of  banditti 
occasion’d  by  the  disorders  of  war  will  no  doubt  be  great, 
and  an  English  traveller  is  a  rich  and  easy  prey.” 

Dempster’s  plans  to  rejoin  his  friend  abroad  were  never 
carried  out.  Fergusson  returned  home  in  the  spring  of  1758, 
travelling,  in  spite  of  the  banditti,  through  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands ;  and  by  1760  Dempster  had  plunged  into 
politics.  He  was  elected  in  1761  member  of  Parliament  for 
the  Forfar  and  Fife  burghs,  and  remained  their  representative 
for  twenty-nine  years.  Except  for  a  short  visit  to  France  in 
1778,  and  a  still  shorter  one  to  Brussels  in  1782,  he  never 
went  abroad  again.  Fergusson  and  he  both  became  members 
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of  the  Poker  Club  on  its  inception  in  1762,  and  were,  with 
Fergusson’s  youngest  brother  George  (afterwards  Lord  Her- 
mand)  and  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  one  of  its  founders  and  the 
originator  of  its  name,  the  last  surviving  members  of  it,  all 
living  to  be  over  eighty.  But  after  this  Dempster’s  life  was 
divided  between  London  and  his  estates,  and  he  never  figured 
in  the  social  world  of  Edinburgh  again  to  such  an  extent 
as  in  the  years  from  1756  to  1761. 

Dempster  devoted  his  life  to  disinterested  public  service, 
first  in  Parliament  and  later  in  the  encouragement  of  Scottish 
agriculture  and  fisheries  and  in  the  making  of  roads  in 
the  Highlands.  He  was  an  energetic,  versatile,  honest,  and 
most  lovable  man,  and  was  on  friendly  terms  with  men  of 
every  kind  from  Henry  Dundas  to  James  Boswell.  Even  at 
the  time  of  his  first  election  to  Parliament  his  character  was 
already  a  notable  one  ;  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Vulliamy,  Boswell’s 
latest  biographer,  is  hardly  fair  to  Dempster  when  he  dismisses 
him  as  merely  “  a  gentle,  speculative  young  man  of  thirty  ”. 

One  cannot  help  feeling  sorry  that  his  youthful  longing 
to  travel  was  frustrated.  But  it  is  to  his  separation  from  his 
friend  Fergusson  (and  to  that  friend’s  commendable  habit 
of  preserving  and  docketing  all  his  correspondence)  that  we 
owe  these  charming  and  racy  accounts  of  the  doings  and 
sayings  of  Edinburgh  in  the  late  1750’s. 
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By  J.  Edwin  Holmstrom 

IF  all  the  motor  vehicles  in  Great  Britain  had  to  share  equally 
the  cost  of  paying  compensation  for  accidents  in  which 
they  were  involved  at  the  rate  of  £4,000  for  every  death 
and  £40  for  every  injury,  the  average  charge  would  work 
out  at  about  a  third  of  a  penny  for  every  mile  run  by  each  one 
of  them.  This  estimate,  necessarily  rough,  but  certainly  not 
erring  on  the  side  of  excess  (for  the  annual  mileages  have 
purposely  been  taken  higher  than  they  would  actually  be),  is 
arrived  at  from  the  1931  figures  in  the  following  way  : — 

6,499  road  accidents,  at  ;^4,ooo  =  ;f25,996,ooo 
174,578  non-fatal  „  „  ^^40  =  £6,983,120 

£32,979.120 

No.  in  Annual  Total  vehicle- 
round  mile-ige  miles  per 
figures  allowed  annum 

1,000,000  X  10,000  =  10,000  millions 

627,000  X  8,000  =  5,016  „ 

364,000  X  20,000  =  7,280  „ 

87,000  X  20,000  =  1,740 


Private  cars 
Motor  cycles 
Goods  vehicles  . . 

Taxis,  buses  and  coaches 


24,036 

Hence  the  average  charge  per  vehicle-mile  would  be  : 

£32,979.120  X  240  pence  in  a  £  ^  ^ 

24,036,000,000 

The  rather  cold-blooded  assumption  here  implied  of  a 
rate  of  exchange  between  money  and  human  life  may  perhaps 
find  a  justification  if  the  striking  nature  of  the  result  helps  to 
arouse  interest  in  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  of  preventing 
this  holocaust,  as  deadly  to  our  people  in  each  year  of  peace 
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as  was  the  whole  duration  of  the  Boer  War.  It  is  a  problem 
that  can  never  be  solved  by  drifting  but  only  by  hard  con¬ 
structive  thought  and  action.  This  article  aims  at  reviewing 
what  has  been  and  is  being  done  towards  its  solution  and  at 
suggesting  the  most  hopeful  lines  of  procedure. 

Let  us  begin,  then,  with  the  possibilities  of  analysing  the 
causes  of  accidents  and  later  pass  to  those  of  preventing  first, 
their  physical ;  secondly,  their  psychological  causes.  Such  an¬ 
alysis  is  work  for  those  who  practise  the  highly  technical  science 
of  statistics,  which  means,  not  the  mere  amassing  of  columns  of 
figures — those  are  no  more  than  its  raw  material — but  the 
study  of  their  correlations  and  the  inference  from  them  of 
mathematical  probabilities.  In  other  words,  it  is  necessary  to 
view  the  situation  with  scientific  objectivity  rather  than  in 
the  panic  mood  that  sometimes  finds  its  reflection  in  the 
newspapers. 

Though  the  railways  almost  certainly  produce  more  ton-miles 
and  passenger-miles  in  the  year  than  does  road  transport, 
the  fatal  accidents  on  the  railways  in  1931  numbered  only  339, 
and  the  non-fatal  22,888.  But  the  definition  of  the  latter  on 
the  railways  is  much  stricter  than  in  road  transport :  every 
injury  to  a  passenger,  however  slight,  must  be  reported,  and  every 
injury  to  a  railway  servant  that  causes  him  to  be  absent  from 
his  ordinary  work  for  not  less  than  one  whole  day  ;  moreover 
these  figures  include  50  deaths  and  15,902  injuries  in  “  accidents 
on  railway  premises  but  not  connected  with  the  movement  of 
vehicles.”  If  these  in  fairness  are  omitted  from  the  com¬ 
parison  the  proportions  of  the  totals  of  railway  to  road  accidents 
become  1/22  for  deaths  and  1/25  for  injuries.  On  the  railways 
only  one  passenger  is  killed  in  every  200  million  passenger 
journeys,  and  one  is  injured  in  every  four  millions. 

Let  us  notice  the  means  whereby  the  British  railways  have 
achieved  their  magnificent  pre-eminence  in  safety  over  those' 
of  all  the  world. 

The  railway  companies  are  under  an  obligation  to  report  to 
the  Ministry  of  Transport  the  detailed  circumstances  of  every 
accident,  however  trivial ;  and  this  body  holds  enquiries, 
under  special  officers  of  high  standing,  into  all  the  more 
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serious  ones.  All  this  information  is  summarised  each  year  in 
a  statistical  pamphlet  in  which  the  numbers  of  accidents  and 
(separately)  of  fatalities  and  injuries  are  classified  and  re¬ 
classified  in  every  conceivable  way — according  to  whether 
they  were  accidents  to  trains  (15  kinds)  or  accidents  to,  or 
failures  of,  rolling  stock  or  permanent  way  (41  kinds) ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  numbers  of  passengers,  servants  and  other  persons 
killed  and  injured  in  all  sorts  of  different  circumstances  ; 
according  to  16  different  kinds  of  injuries  sustained  ;  in  the 
case  of  railway  servants  according  to  the  nature  of  their  employ¬ 
ment  (35  classes).  The  following  random  extracts  from  among 
the  items  in  the  classification  of  accidents  to  rolling  stock 
(given  for  each  company  separately)  will  serve  to  exemplify 
the  degree  of  minuteness  achieved  : — 

Failure  of  Axles 
Total  number 
Engine  axles : 

Crank  and  driving 
Leading  and  trailing 
Tender  axles 
Coach  axles 
Wagon  and  van  axles 

Failure  of  Coupling  Apparatus 
Total  number 
While  running 
In  starting  or  stopping 
Breakages 
Total 

Engines  or  tenders 
Passenger  stock 
Wagon  stock 
Becoming  unhooked 
Total 

Engines  or  tenders 
Passenger  stock 
Wagon  stock 

The  purpose  of  this  handling  of  the  matter  is  clear :  it 
yields,  when  compared  as  between  one  company  and  another 
and  with  the  records  for  previous  years,  an  invaluable  indication 
of  exactly  where  to  lay  one’s  finger  in  checking  each  possible 
cause  of  an  accident — and  to  have  done  that,  in  the  case  of  so 
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highly  organized  and  disciplined  a  body  as  a  railway  company, 
is  more  than  half  the  battle. 

It  is  with  some  sense  of  anti-climax  that  one  turns  from  this 
statistician’s  paradise  to  the  corresponding  facts  in  regard  to 
road  accidents.  Outside  London  only  a  small  number  of  such 
accidents  (438  in  the  year  1930-31,  a  fair  average)  are  investi¬ 
gated  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  as  such,  and  these  in¬ 
vestigations — the  reader  of  the  foregoing  may  note  with  some 
mild  surprise — “  have  been  made,  as  in  the  past,  by  the 
Divisional  road  engineers,  and  have  only  been  rendered 
possible  through  the  courtesy  of  coroners  and  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  police  and  local  authorities  concerned.”  Within 
the  London  Traffic  Area  the  position  is  better,  as  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  is  empowered  by  the  London  Traffic  Act  of  1924 
to  hold  enquiries  into  certain  types  of  road  accident. 

The  only  statistics  of  road  accidents  and  casualties  main¬ 
tained  as  a  matter  of  routine  are  those  of  the  police.  These, 
so  far  as  they  go,  are  excellent,  and  in  relation  to  the  London 
area  have  formed  the  basis  of  some  valuable  studies  embodied 
in  a  series  of  reports  by  an  advisory  committee  and  by  a  con¬ 
ference  held  in  1927  under  the  presidency  of  the  then  Minister 
of  Transport.  I  will  quote  a  few  of  the  results  obtained  in 
these  reports. 

In  the  City  and  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  the  number 
of  killed  each  year  reached  a  maximum  of  866  in  1915,  which 
was  not  again  exceeded  until 

1,020  were  killed  and  47,213  were  injured  in  1926. 

1,252  „  „  „  55.381  „  „  „  1928. 

Roughly  one-quarter  of  the  killed  and  20  per  cent  of  the 
injured  were  under  15  years  of  age,  half  the  killed  and  70  per 
cent  of  the  injured  were  between  the  ages  of  15  and  60,  one- 
quarter  of  the  killed  and  10  per  cent  of  the  injured  were  over 
60.  The  casualties  to  children  show  a  smaller  increase  than 
those  to  adults,  revealing  the  good  effect  of  the  steps  taken  by 
the  education  authorities  to  warn  them  of  the  dangers,  to 
arrange  for  police  protection  on  the  way  to  and  front  school, 
and  to  open  school  playgrounds  during  the  holidays.  Chil¬ 
dren’s  casualties  are  analyzed  by  age  and  by  the  circumstances 
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(27  kinds)  revealing  the  most  dangerous  age  to  be  between 
four  and  nine  and  the  cause  then  most  frequent  to  be  “  running 
across  without  due  care  ”  ;  at  this  age,  it  is  suggested,  children 
go  about  largely  without  control  while  still  too  young  to 
appreciate  dangers. 

Fatal  and  non-fatal  accidents  to  pedestrians  are  classified 
according  to  19  different  causes.  The  results  of  instituting 
one-way  streets  are  studied.  It  is  shown  that  the  invitation 
“  Please  Cross  Here  ”  had  the  effect  of  halving  the  fatal  accidents 
at  the  points  so  marked,not  quite  halving  the  serious  injuries  and 
leaving  the  number  of  slight  injuries  unchanged.  Attached  to 
one  of  the  reports  is  a  ghastly  map  of  London.  Every  fatal 
accident  that  has  occurred  during  a  period  of  years  is  marked 
by  a  red  spot ;  the  way  these  form  clusters  around  the  par¬ 
ticularly  bad  places  is  striking,  and  one  wonders  whether  the 
map  might  not  with  good  effect  be  posted  up  at  each  of  those 
places  with  the  injunction  “  Don’t  Become  a  Red  Spot !  ” 

Further  work  on  similar  lines,  but  relating  to  the  whole  of 
England  and  Wales,  is  at  this  moment  in  hand  :  the  National 
“  Safety  First  ”  Association  in  co-operation  with  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  is  conducting  a  research  into  all  the  circumstances 
in  which  fatal  road  accidents  occurred  in  this  country  during 
the  six  months  July  to  December  1932.  For  this  purpose  a 
research  department  of  the  association  has  been  set  up.  A 
detailed  analysis  and  report  is  to  be  submitted  at  the  National 
Safety  Congress  in  London  during  the  coming  month.  If  the 
present  article  has  any  effect  in  stimulating  the  general  interest 
with  which  this  will  be  awaited,  a  valuable  purpose  will  have 
been  served. 

Finally,  it  has  been  revealed  in  the  Press  that  a  new  system 
of  statistical  record  to  cover  every  fatal  accident  on  the  roads 
was  begun  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  at  the  opening  of  the 
present  year.  A  form  has  been  printed  to  be  filled  up  by  the 
police  after  each  such  accident,  when  the  coroner  has  con¬ 
cluded  his  enquiries.  This  is  to  be  done  by  reference  to  a 
“  master-key  ”  containing  20  sections  of  altogether  450 
separate  descriptions  of  details  and  circumstances,  each  denoted 
by  a  code  number.  Thus,  there  is  a  classification  into  80 
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varieties  of  collisions  (involving  pedestrians,  animals,  road 
obstructions,  other  vehicles,  etc.),  and  into  20  other  species  of 
accident  (such  as  overturning)  which  do  not  involve  a  collision. 
A  distinction  is  drawn  between  90  different  main  and  con¬ 
tributory  causes,  including  8  relating  to  the  driver’s  condition 
(inexperience,  being  tired,  or  ill,  or  drunk,  etc.) ;  20  concerning 
his  or  her  driving  (such  as  being  hampered  by  a  passenger  or 
dog  in  the  car,  cyclists  riding  abreast,  disregarding  road  signs) ; 
15  relating  to  the  vehicle  driven,  20  caused  by  pedestrians  in 
various  circumstances  ;  12  by  road  obstructions  ;  9  by  the 
character  of  the  road  (such  as  a  blind  bend,  excessive  camber, 
poor  street  lighting) ;  and  4  by  the  weather.  The  “  master 
key  ”  goes  on  to  distinguish  between  70  different  types  of 
vehicle,  12  different  categories  of  “  direction  of  the  vehicle 
at  the  time  of  the  accident,”  20  details  of  driving  (such  as 
failure  to  give  a  hand  signal),  and  so  on. 

It  is  by  methods  such  as  these,  then,  and  not  by  reliance  on 
personal  opinions  or  through  the  promptings  of  hysteria,  that 
the  most  prolific  causes  of  road  accidents  can  be  established 
and  the  effects  of  corrective  measures  rationally  ascertained. 
To  prevent  the  causes,  having  ascertained  them,  is  a  task  of 
greater  administrative  complexity  than  in  the  case  of  a  railway. 
All  the  departments  of  a  railway  are  directly  under  the  same 
management,  and  thus  it  is  possible  to  give  instantaneous 
effect  to  a  modification  of  the  working  rules,  an  alteration  in 
some  detail  of  either  rolling  stock  or  permanent  way,  or  any¬ 
thing  else  that  may  be  required.  In  road  transport  the  case  is 
far  different :  possible  causes  of  accidents  may  be  arranged  in 
an  ascending  scale  according  to  the  degree  of  direct  respon¬ 
sibility  resting  on  the  driver,  and  they  can  be  prevented  only 
in  a  rather  indirect  way  by  the  operation  of  legal  and  adminis¬ 
trative  machinery,  acting  quite  differently  according  to  their 
position  in  this  scale.  For  instance,  hardly  any  blame  may 
rest  on  the  driver  where  an  accident  results  from  imperfect 
reinstatement  of  the  road  surface  after  it  has  been  opened  up. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  this  scale  come  accidents  attributable 
to  the  driver  being  drunk  or  otherwise  viciously  incapable  in 
some  way  for  which  the  blame  is  entirely  his  own  :  these  are 
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matters  for  police  like  any  other  crime,  and  the  proper  medium 
for  checking  their  recurrence  would  seem  to  lie  in  control 
over  the  issue  of  driving  licences. 

The  responsibility  may  be  morally  less  direct,  but  the  results 
may  be  equally  serious  and  may  need  to  be  checked  in  the  same 
way,  when  an  accident  is  likely  to  attend  some  psychological 
or  physiological  imperfection  in  a  driver — as  likely  as  not 
unknown  to  himself.  I  refer  later  to  the  possibilities  of 
discovering  such  defects  by  tests. 

Then  there  are  accidents  due  to  mechanical  failures  for 
which  the  responsibility  ought,  perhaps,  to  lie  not  so  much 
on  the  driver  as  on  the  owner  of  the  vehicle  and  which,  there¬ 
fore — if  their  number  is  found  to  warrant  the  expense — 
might  be  combated  by  official  inspection  precedent  to  the 
issue  or  renewal  of  the  vehicle  licence  ;  thus  inefficient  brakes 
or  worn  tyre  treads  ought  to  be  made  as  unthinkable  on  a 
road  as  are  sharp  wheel  flanges  on  a  railway. 

Where  the  road  conditions  are  bad,  some  share  of  respon¬ 
sibility  for  accidents  caused  by  lapses  below  a  reasonable 
standard  of  design,  construction  and  maintenance  may  fairly 
be  thrown  on  the  authority  concerned.  Thus  there  are  places  in 
London  where  cars  following  the  “  roundabout  ”  have  to  make 
a  dangerously  sharp  turn,  which  could  easily  be  remedied 
(and  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  number  of  such  cases  are  now  being 
studied  by  those  in  charge).  Many  pedal  cyclists’  accidents 
may  perhaps  be  included  in  the  same  category,  as  being 
avoidable  if  the  planners  of  highways  had  the  foresight  to 
provide  separate  tracks  for  cycling ;  in  some  continental 
countries  this  is  commonly  done,  and  in  Great  Britain,  where 
the  absolute  number  of  bicycles  is  now  greater  than  before 
the  war,  it  seems  strange  that  even  the  best  of  our  arterial 
roads,  crowded  as  they  are  with  cyclists  every  summer  week¬ 
end,  should  be  without  such  provision. 

Another  large  and  difficult  class  of  accidents  occupying  an 
intermediate  position  in  the  scale  of  driver’s  responsibility 
arises  through  mutual  obstruction  and  interference  by  the 
different  kinds  of  traffic  which  are  compelled  to  use  the  same 
road  surface  ;  particularly  the  simultaneous  presence  of  motor 
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cars  and  pedestrians.  The  difficulty  hinges  on  a  legal  principle. 
As  Lord  Buckmaster  has  remarked,  pedestrians  are  on  the 
road  by  right,  while  the  whole  of  the  motor  traffic  is  there  by 
licence  ;  and  ordinarily,  no  doubt,  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
But  one  may  be  permitted  to  wonder  whether  at  such  places 
as  Hammersmith  Broadway  or  the  more  populous  parts  of 
arterial  roads  the  interests  of  pedestrians  are  as  well  served  by 
pedantic  insistence  on  this  principle  as  they  would  be  if,  at 
such  places,  it  were  frankly  abandoned  by  legislation,  the 
roadway  fenced  off  and  reserved  for  vehicular  traffic  alone. 
The  pedestrians  could  be  compensated  with  really  good  subway 
passages,  having  wide  and  convenient  entrances  (under  the 
house  property  at  the  sides  if  there  is  insufficient  width  of 
pavement),  easy  stairways  (or  even  escalators),  and  the  passage 
below  as  attractive  and  well  lit  and  commercially  valuable  as 
that  under  Piccadilly  Circus. 

Nobody  in  his  senses  would  propose  to  dispense  with  the 
footbridges  and  subways  that  connect  the  platforms  at  Clapham 
Junction  and  to  invite  uncontrolled  hordes  of  people,  children 
included,  to  wander  at  will  over  the  railway  tracks  ;  yet  there 
is  often  literally  no  other  way  to  cross  a  road  carrying  cars 
quite  as  fast  and  much  more  frequent  than  railway  trains, 
confined  to  no  definite  tracks  and  driven  by  persons  as  to  whose 
pedestrian-dodging  skill  there  is  no  guarantee  whatever.  This 
is  an  instance  of  the  extraordinary  psychological  difference 
between  the  public  attitude  towards  danger  on  the  roads  and 
on  the  railways  ;  another  is  the  fact  that  railway  accidents 
have  news  value  while  road  accidents  have  almost  none  :  if 
one  of  the  former  causes  17  deaths  it  fills  all  the  newspapers 
of  the  country,  yet  17  people  on  the  average  are  killed  every 
day  on  the  roads,  with  scarcely  a  mention. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  traffic  control  and  signals ; 
largely  one  of  reconciling  the  conflicting  demands  of  safety 
and  traffic  capacity.  Hereon  hinge  such  technical  problems 
as  the  relative  advantages  of  point  policemen  and  automatic 
lights  ;  the  optimum  time  interval  to  allow  for  each  period  of 
traffic  flow  in  different  directions  (which  is  usually  about  right 
with  automatic  lights,  but  which  many  policemen  make  far 
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too  long — not  realising  that  the  total  number  of  vehicle- 
minutes  lost  at  each  stoppage  increases  as  the  square  of  the 
time  that  traffic  is  held  up*) ;  also  the  desirability  or  otherwise 
of  allowing  motors  next  the  curb  to  continue  to  “  filter 
round  the  corner  into  a  side  street  while  the  direct  flow  is  held 
up — a  practice  dangerous  to  all  pedestrians  and  particularly 
so  to  the  aged  and  infirm. 

Fixed  notices,  cautions  and  markings,  though  about  to 
be  standardized  throughout  the  country,  continue  to  multiply, 
and  too  many  of  these — it  seems  to  the  present  author — 
violate  the  principle  that  a  driver’s  attention  ought  not  to  be 
diverted  from  the  road  itself.  For  instance,  it  is  often  advocated 
that  where  secondary  roads  enter  main  roads  there  should  be 
signs  giving  right  of  way  to  traffic  on  the  latter  :  why  should 
not  these  take  the  simple  and  unmistakable  form  of  a  white 
line  across  the  entrance  to  the  secondary  road  ? 

To  revert  to  the  consideration  of  those  accidents  which 
depend  on  motor  drivers  but  which  do  not  amount  to  criminal 
negligence  on  their  part :  Are  qualities  (or  lack  of  qualities) 
predisposing  to  such  accidents  already  inherent  in  persons 
before  they  learn  to  drive  ?  Can  such  qualities  be  discovered 
by  preliminary  tests,  and  would  it  be  feasible  to  refuse  driving 
licences  to  persons  eliminated  by  such  tests  ? 

The  first  two  of  these  questions  may  be  answered  pretty 
definitely  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  third  is  one  which  further 
work,  now  in  progress,  is  likely  to  answer  in  the  same  way. 
Particulars  have  been  published  of  psychological  tests,  for 
the  measurement  of  reaction  time  and  of  sundry  other  qualities, 
made  on  certain  classes  of  professional  chauffeurs  or  taxicab 
drivers  in  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Barcelona  and  Holland ; 
also  on  tram  and  omnibus  drivers  in  Moscow  and  (especially) 
in  Paris.  The  tests  differ,  and  their  technique  must  be  regarded 
so  far  as  experimental,  but  in  all  these  cases  there  is  a  high 
degree  of  correlation  between  the  test  performances  of  the 
candidates  and  their  relative  degrees  of  freedom  from  accidents 
on  the  road. 

*  For  the  proof  of  this  see  S.  Johannesson  :  “  Highway  Economics,”  New 
York,  1931. 
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The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  is  now 
finishing  the  second  year  of  some  particularly  thorough  re¬ 
searches  in  this  field,  wherein  large  numbers  of  motor  drivers 
are  being  subjected  experimentally  to  various  tests,  in  the 
expectation  that  by  classifying  the  results  of  the  tests  and 
comparing  these  with  the  men’s  actual  driving  records  it  may 
become  possible  to  establish  the  “  normal  ”  performance  by 
reference  to  which  all  drivers  can  be  judged.  Ultimately  it 
should  be  possible  to  suggest  routine  tests  accurate  enough 
for  success  in  them  to  be  made  a  condition  for  being  allowed 
to  drive.  The  progress  already  achieved  in  this  direction  may 
be  judged  from  the  following  results  obtained  in  testing  a  batch 
of  bus  drivers  whose  accident  records  were  independently 
ascertained  : — 

Accidents  per  man  per  year  . .  . .  0*3  0-9  i*6  27  3*2  3*8  5*8  6-6 

Order  of  merit  as  regards  freedom  from 

accidents  . 12345678 

Order  of  merit  in  tests . 21354867 

The  tests  that  are  being  tried  out,  which  I  was  privileged 
to  be  shown,  are  of  great  variety  and  interest.  The  object  of 
the  research  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  distinguish  between,  and 
define,  the  various  qualities  that  ought  to  be  tested  ;  then  to 
develop  a  satisfactory  form  of  test  for  each  quality  isolated 
from  the  rest. 

Thus  one  of  the  most  obvious  of  such  qualities  is  “  reaction 
time,”  or  the  interval  of  time  that  elapses  between  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  certain  signal  and  the  performance  of  some  action 
in  obedience  to  it — it  being  found,  however,  that  the  most 
important  attribute  of  a  good  driver  is  not  so  much  quickness 
of  reaction  as  uniformity  in  this  respect.  To  test  this,  and  also 
to  test  the  power  to  distribute  attention,  the  subject  is  made  to 
sit  in  a  dark  room  before  a  frame  around  which  red,  yellow 
and  green  lights  unexpectedly  appear.  In  response  to  each 
colour  he  has  to  reach  over  in  a  rather  awkward  position  and 
press,  from  memory,  a  particular  button,  the  time  required  to 
do  so  being  automatically  recorded.  The  test  is  repeated 
while  an  exciting  cinema  film  is  being  shown  inside  the  frame 
in  order  to  measure  his  power  of  resisting  distraction.  Then 
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there  is  a  test  for  steadiness  of  grip,  a  test  to  measure  how  long 
the  eyes  take  to  recover  normal  vision  after  being  subjected 
to  a  dazzling  light,  tests  in  judging  speed  and  distance,  and 
others.  The  most  spectacular  is  a  composite  test  of  driving 
ability.  The  subject  sits  in  a  full-sized  model  of  a  motor  car, 
having  before  him  a  screen  on  which  there  appears  a  picture  of 
a  road  scene,  and  by  means  of  a  most  ingenious  mechanism 
this  picture  moves  about  in  response  to  the  working  of  the 
steering  wheel,  accelerator  and  brake  pedal  exactly  as  if  he 
were  driving  along  in  a  real  car.  The  course  steered  and  the 
speed  which  he  has  the  illusion  of  performing  are  con¬ 
tinuously  recorded  on  a  chart,  which  constitutes  a  record  of 
how  the  driver  takes  each  corner  and  acts  in  all  the  different 
circumstances  represented. 

The  upshot  of  this  article  is  that  the  number  of  road  accidents 
is  excessive  and  deplorable  ;  that  the  remedy  is,  in  the  first 
place,  to  apply  statistical  technique  to  the  discovery  of  causes, 
then  to  attack  each  separate  cause  through  the  appropriate 
medium  :  where  the  chief  cause  of  a  type  of  accident  is  inherent 
in  the  planning  or  construction  of  the  road  itself  it  must  be 
removed  by  the  responsible  technical  authority ;  where  it 
lies  in  the  vehicle  it  ought  to  be  checked  by  periodic  inspection 
as  a  condition  for  the  grant  of  a  licence  ;  where  it  lies  in  the 
lack  of  requisite  qualities  on  the  part  of  individual  drivers  it 
ought  to  be  nipped  in  the  bud  by  refusing  licences  to  those 
who  cannot  satisfy  certain  tests  ;  where  it  results  from  the 
incompatibility  of  different  classes  of  traffic  using  the  same 
surfaces  at  the  same  time  a  change  in  the  law,  re-defining  their 
mutual  rights,  may  be  indicated  :  finally,  in  so  far  as  the  cause 
is  negligence,  it  ought  to  be  checked  by  the  full  vigour  of  the 
criminal  law. 

Inspection  of  vehicles  and  testing  of  drivers,  as  here  advocated, 
would  cost  money.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  expen¬ 
diture  involved  would  be  comparable  to  the  sums  mentioned 
at  the  opening  of  this  article. 
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By  Andre  Siegfried 

17. — General  Impressions  :  Geography 

Having  now  completed  my  travels  through  the  Antilles, 
Venezuela,  Panama,  Peru,  Chile,  Argentina,  and  Brazil, 
I  shall  end  with  a  survey  of  my  impressions.  What 
is  it  that  all  these  countries  have  in  common  which  allows 
them  to  be  classified  as  one  civilization  ?  From  what  is  derived 
the  South  American  atmosphere  with  its  own  special  in¬ 
dividuality  ? 

In  the  first  place,  we  can  make  very  clear  geographical 
divisions  based  on  the  geological  structure  of  the  continent. 
In  Brazil  and  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  South  America 
possesses  a  primary  formation  composed  of  rocks  dating  from 
the  earliest  geological  eras.  Certain  geologists  believe  that 
this  formation  was  once  joined  up  with  Africa.  It  is  here 
that  we  find  the  admirable  granites,  black  and  purple,  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  Bay  of  Rio,  and  which  are  also  to  be 
found  as  far  south  as  Uruguay.  As  a  result  the  country  is 
dark  in  colouring,  a  little  sad  in  spite  of  its  profuse  tropical 
vegetation,  which  reminded  me  of  the  Antilles. 

A  second  formation,  entirely  different,  is  that  of  the  Andes, 
which  belong  to  the  comparatively  recent  tertiary  era.  They 
run  like  an  unbroken  wall  along  the  Pacific  coast  from  Cape 
Horn  to  Panama.  Now,  the  character  of  the  Andean  range 
is  the  same  everywhere,  whether  one  meets  it  in  Venezuela 
or  in  northern  Chile — immense  mountains  akin  to  the  desert 
in  both  atmosphere  and  vegetation,  always  shutting  off  the 
horizon  like  some  barrier  in  a  nightmare. 

Between  these  two  rocky  backbones,  the  country  is  low- 
lying.  In  the  north  we  have  the  immense  alluvial  basin  of 
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the  Amazon,  with  its  thousands  of  tributaries  and  impenetrable 
jungle.  In  the  south,  flat  as  a  billiard  table,  is  the  pampa, 
composed,  no  doubt,  of  the  dusty  soil  which  has  been  washed 
down  from  the  Andes  through  thousands  of  centuries.  The 
atmosphere  changes  completely  when  one  leaves  the  Andes 
and  arrives  on  the  pampa.  But  when  we  reached  Uruguay, 
where  the  low  granite  mountains  appear  not  unlike  those  in 
Brittany,  I  realized  that  I  had  left  the  pampa,  and  had  got 
back  to  the  archaian  formation  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

This  first  impression  gives  emphasis  to  another  which  is 
scarcely  less  important,  and  that  is  the  resemblance  between 
North  and  South  America.  In  reality  there  is  only  one 
continent  in  the  western  hemisphere,  the  Continent  of  America. 
The  Andes  and  the  Rockies  are  really  the  same  range  of 
mountains.  If  one  could  fold  over  South  America  on  top 
of  North  America,  each  region  would  have  its  counterpart : 
Chile  would  correspond  to  British  Columbia,  both  having 
forests,  fiords,  and  glaciers  ;  Peru  to  California,  countries 
with  tawny  barren  hills  i  broken  with  delicious  oases  ;  while 
the  high  plateaux  in  Peru  are  remarkably  like  the  Rockies  in 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Utah.  In  the  east  we  find  the  same 
symmetry,  but  less  accentuated.  The  tropical  atmosphere  of 
Brazil,  humid  and  sombre,  continues  north  not  only  up  to 
the  Antilles,  but  reaches  Louisiana  and  almost  up  to  Georgia. 

If  in  the  end  geography  prevails  rather  than  history  in  the 
formation  of  the  American  social  structure,  the  two  sections 
of  this  great  continent  should  tend  to  resemble  each  other 
and  link  up  more  closely.  In  agriculture,  cattle-raising,  and 
mining,  conditions  are  extraordinarily  similar.  The  present 
differences — one  might  almost  say  contrasts — arise  from  the 
history  of  the  last  four  centuries,  which  divides  and  opposes 
these  civilizations,  whereas  geography,  if  left  to  itself,  would 
have  tended  to  unite  them.  The  great  differences  between 
North  and  South  America  are  not  provided  by  Nature,  but 
by  their  people. 

Racially,  the  South  American  continent  is  equally  divided 
into  regions,  whose  differences  are  apparent  even  to  the  most 
superficial  observer.  In  one  zone  the  colour  basis  is  Indian, 
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in  another  it  is  white,  and  in  a  third  it  is  black,  or  at  any  rate 
tinged  with  black. 

The  first  is  above  all  the  entire  Andean  range,  and  the 
Amazon  basin.  On  the  coasts  of  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and 
southern  Brazil  there  are  almost  no  Indians  ;  but  as  soon  as 
one  penetrates  into  the  pampa,  and  especially  when  one 
approaches  the  mountains,  they  make  their  presence  felt,  for 
one  sees  that  their  blood  is  in  the  race.  As  for  the  mountain 
heights,  they  belong  indisputably  to  the  Indian.  I  feel  that 
it  is  wrong  to  classify  the  Pacific  coast  as  a  white  man’s 
country.  The  governing  class,  which  owns  the  great  estates 
and  controls  commerce,  is  of  the  white  race  assuredly,  and 
similarly  the  middle  class,  now  in  process  of  formation,  can 
be  set  down  as  being  largely  white.  But  the  basis  of  the 
population  is  Indian,  whether  in  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  Venezuela, 
Colombia,  or  even  Chile,  for  the  half-breeds  or  rotos  cannot 
under  any  circumstances  be  said  to  belong  to  our  race.  In 
this  distant  country  the  Europeans  and  North  Americans  must 
face  the  future  with  certain  misgivings.  The  white  race 
doubtless  has  some  hope  of  continuing  to  dominate  Chile, 
but  elsewhere  will  it  survive  a  century  hence,  except  as  a 
corps  of  occupation  in  the  ports,  the  mines,  and  the  commerical 
administrations  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  south-east,  there  is  a  zone  where 
the  white  race  is  steadily  gaining.  This  zone  is  made  up  of 
Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  the  States  of  Brazil  from  Sao  Paulo 
south.  A  European  immigration  like  that  which  colonized 
the  United  States  has  been  established  there  for  half  a  century, 
and  its  future  is  assured,  so  much  so  that  the  negro  and  even 
the  Indian  elements  which  have  survived  so  far  are  gradually 
being  eliminated.  The  contrast  is  striking  between  the  first 
immigration  of  Spaniards,  who  mixed  with  the  Indians  but 
did  not  suppress  them,  and  this  flood  tide  of  Italians,  modern 
Spaniards,  Swiss,  and  Slavs,  not  to  mention  Syrians,  who  are 
simply  filling  up  the  country  by  sheer  force  of  numbers. 
To-day  the  cities  of  Buenos  Aires,  Rio  Grande,  Montevideo, 
and  Sao  Paulo  are  whiter  than  they  were  a  generation  ago. 

These  observations  do  not  apply  to  the  third  region,  more 
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tropical,  where  the  heritage  of  the  blacks  from  the  days  of 
slavery  is  still  visible.  From  Rio  de  Janeiro  right  up  to  the 
theatre  of  the  American  Civil  War,  passing  through  the  Antilles 
and  the  coast  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  lies  the  great  negro  zone. 
Without  predominating  everywhere,  the  negroes  constitute  an 
important  element.  Here  reign  gaiety,  sensuality,  and  free 
and  easy  ways,  which  make  this  region  so  different  from  the 
other  parts  of  America.  The  Brazilian  coast  to  the  north  of 
Rio,  especially  at  Bahia,  is  steeped  in  this  influence  of  colour. 

1 8. — General  Impressions  :  Politics 

The  outstanding  feature  of  all  the  Latin-American  political 
regimes  is  without  exception  the  predominating  part  played 
by  the  president  of  the  republic.  This  applies  equally  to 
Argentina,  Venezuela,  Brazil,  Chile,  or  even  Cuba.  During 
my  travels  three  of  the  countries  I  visited  were  in  the  throes 
of  a  general  election,  but  in  none  of  them  did  the  election  of 
Congress  create  the  slightest  interest.  Attention  was  so 
completely  concentrated  on  the  selection  of  the  president  that 
the  obvious  conclusion  is  that  everything  hinges  on  him  alone. 

One  obtains  much  the  same  impression  in  the  United  States, 
for  there  also  politics  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  plebiscite 
for  the  president.  There,  however,  the  power  of  the  federal 
executive  is  subject  to  at  least  two  limitations — the  local 
resistance  of  the  States,  as  expressed  by  the  Senate,  which 
is  a  federal  conference  rather  than  a  legislative  assembly, 
and  secondly,  the  custom,  unwritten  but  decisive,  that  the 
president  shall  not  run  for  a  third  term  of  office. 

In  South  America,  contrary  to  appearances,  such  limitations 
scarcely  exist.  The  autonomy  of  the  States  or  provinces 
certainly  does  exist  legally,  and  it  may  even  be  grossly  exag¬ 
gerated,  as  it  was  recently  in  Brazil.  In  actual  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  the  central  authority  violates  the  local  autonomy  when¬ 
ever  it  pleases,  by  sending  down  arbitrary  and  all-powerful 
“  intervenors  ”.  Whenever  a  strong  man  gets  into  power, 
it  is  he  who  “  makes  ”  the  assemblies,  although  the  members 
are  supposed  to  be  elected.  The  resultant  assemblies  never 
dream  of  resisting  his  authority.  In  most  of  the  Latin- 
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American  Constitutions  it  is  certainly  provided  that  the 
president  shall  not  seek  re-election,  or  at  any  rate  shall  abstain 
from  presenting  himself  as  a  candidate,  except  after  an  inter¬ 
mediate  term.  The  need  has  often  been  felt  of  limiting,  in 
point  of  time  at  any  rate,  an  authority  that  is  inclined  to 
become  too  powerful.  There  are,  however,  plenty  of  ways 
of  getting  around  the  law,  whether  it  be  by  electing  a  man 
of  straw  and  continuing  to  govern  in  his  name,  or  by  making 
a  servile  assembly  change  the  Constitution.  Some  of  these 
assemblies  are  as  spineless  as  the  one  which  offered  the  crown 
to  Napoleon.  A  simpler  method  is  to  seize  the  power  by 
means  of  a  revolution,  and  thereafter  maintain  it  indefinitely 
by  arbitrary  rule. 

The  political  regimes  of  North  and  South  America  have 
this  point  in  common,  that  in  both  cases  the  accent  is  placed 
on  the  man,  and  not  on  the  elected  assembly,  as  in  Western 
Europe.  But  there  is  this  essential  difference,  that  in  Latin 
America  the  executive  power  in  actual  practice  knows  no 
counterbalancing  influence.  In  the  United  States  the  authority 
of  the  president  is  counterbalanced  by  legal  institutions  which 
the  public  would  never  allow  to  be  abolished.  This  is  by  no 
means  the  case  in  Latin  America,  where  the  lack  of  respect 
for  the  Constitution  is  really  an  unhealthy  feature.  Yet 
nowhere  does  one  listen  to  such  floods  of  eloquence  on  the 
subject  of  the  Constitution,  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  in  defence 
of  Legality  in  general.  The  rich  oratorical  Spanish  tongue 
lends  itself  so  well  to  these  doctrinal  affirmations  that  one 
sometimes  wonders  if  the  mere  pleasure  of  pronouncing  the 
sonorous  words  is  not  all  they  want.  It  makes  one  think  of 
Victor  Hugo,  who  used  to  amuse  himself  by  inventing  magni¬ 
ficent-sounding  proper  names. 

England,  the  ancestor  of  all  constitutional  countries,  has 
no  written  Constitution.  It  is  only  in  the  South  American 
countries,  where  the  Constitution  is  disregarded  every  day 
in  the  year,  that  one  hears  so  much  talk  about  it  I  Eminent 
jurists  discuss  with  learning  and  knowledge  the  text  of  the  law 
which  the  politicians  take  so  lightly.  Apparently  the  majesty 
of  the  law  is  simply  a  matter  of  words. 
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How  can  we  account  for  this  temptation,  evidently  irresistible, 
to  tyrannize  and  resort  to  arbitrary  rule  ?  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  government  in  Latin  America  brings  too  many  personal 
advantages  to  the  men  in  power  and  to  their  friends.  The 
chief  of  the  State  makes  appointments  to  all  kinds  of  posts 
without  the  slightest  restriction.  He  turns  out  the  followers 
of  his  predecessor  to  replace  them  by  his  own  friends,  whose 
claws  naturally  have  grown  while  they  have  been  waiting. 
Professors,  and  even  army  officers,  are  drawn  into  this  vortex. 
There  is  no  permanent  body  of  civil  servants,  with  statutes 
to  protect  their  rights.  This  rotation  is  considered  quite 
natural  by  the  public,  especially  by  those  who  hope  to  profit 
by  it.  One  can  understand  from  this  how  the  beneficiaries 
cling  to  the  system,  and  also  how  they  try  to  defend  themselves 
against  those  who  will  eventually  replace  them,  either  by 
buying  them  off,  or  by  exiling  or  imprisoning  them  often 
without  the  slightest  trial.  In  Venezuela,  Peru,  Chile,  and 
Argentina,  the  prisons  are  sometimes  gorged  with  political 
prisoners — and  yet  how  beautifully  their  Constitutions  read  ! 

Naturally  the  people  who  are  waiting  for  their  turn  at  the 
spoils  become  impatient,  and  then  a  revolution  occurs,  for 
the  Constitution  does  not  provide  any  legal  means  of  over¬ 
throwing  the  president.  Napoleon’s  dictum  that  a  revolution 
is  “an  idea  which  has  found  bayonets  ”,  does  not  wholly 
apply  here,  because  as  a  rule  the  only  idea  behind  these  revolu¬ 
tionary  movements  is  to  obtain  jobs  or  to  protest  against  a 
regime  which  has  become  intolerable.  However,  here  as 
elsewhere,  bayonets  must  be  found. 

Nothing  can  be  done  without  bayonets  in  the  last  analysis, 
for  despotism  is  based  on  force.  When  a  group  of  officers 
is  sufficiently  sure  of  the  troops  under  their  command  to 
intimidate  a  president,  then  he  must  retire.  The  latter  has 
no  course  but  to  acquiesce,  unless  he  is  in  a  position  to  oppose 
them  with  other  troops  who  will  remain  faithful  to  him.  The 
first  preoccupation  of  an  enlightened  head  of  a  government, 
as  we  have  already  noted,  is  to  see  that  his  army  and  police 
are  well  paid,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  their  loyalty  ;  their  mere 
neutrality  is  not  enough.  Probably  this  is  the  case  in  more  than 
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sometimes  wonders  if  the  mere  pleasure  of  pronouncing  the 
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Victor  Hugo,  who  used  to  amuse  himself  by  inventing  magni¬ 
ficent-sounding  proper  names. 
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one  country  in  Europe,  but  in  South  America  we  see  the  naked 
steel. 

Bryce  refused  to  classify  these  Latin-American  countries 
as  democracies,  preferring  to  place  them  alongside  the 
tyrannies  of  the  Ancients.  No  doubt  Mexico  under  Diaz, 
Venezuela  under  Gomez,  Peru  under  Leguia,  and  Chile  under 
Ibaftez,  are  all  tyrannies,  but  for  long  periods  countries  such 
as  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  and  Peru, 
have  had  legal  rule  based  to  a  great  extent  on  a  respect  for 
public  opinion.  Dare  we  add  that,  even  under  many  tyrannies, 
the  character  of  the  country  was  well  reflected  by  the  vigorous 
personality  ruling  it  ?  South  America  expresses  herself  in 
her  leaders,  in  response  to  a  basic  trait  in  her  political  tem¬ 
perament  ;  after  all,  she  rather  likes  arbitrary  rule. 

One  perceives  a  change,  however,  as  the  result  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  new  social  class.  In  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Southern 
Brazil,  the  recent  wave  of  immigration  believes  in  a  democracy 
based  on  equality,  and  so  is  tending  towards  a  French  type  of 
Radicalism,  but  without  the  poison  of  social  revolution.  On 
the  Pacific  coast  the  old  Spanish  aristocracy,  which  still  exerts 
an  enormous  influence  owing  to  the  land  it  possesses,  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  lose  its  political  power  in  favour  of  a  middle  class, 
in  which  one  often  comes  across  a  half-breed  upstart.  In 
the  background  one  can  discern  the  dawn  of  a  real  protest 
on  the  part  of  the  masses,  so  long  suppressed,  and  who  in 
addition  are  Indian.  The  gravity  of  this  situation  is  that, 
apart  from  the  eventual  clash  of  the  poor  and  the  rich,  we  have 
superimposed  on  almost  identical  lines  the  opposition  of  the 
Indians  and  the  whites,  for  the  social  problem  and  the  racial 
problem  coincide.  In  the  future  this  danger  will  possibly 
be  greater  than  the  chronic  malady  of  political  coups  d'etat. 

19. — General  Impressions  :  Economic  Conditions 

Economically,  the  various  South  American  countries  are 
very  different,  for  their  problems,  their  methods,  and  their 
possibilities  of  success  could  not  be  the  same.  One  can  class 
together  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  southern  Brazil,  where  the 
population  and  the  type  of  enterprise  recalls  the  United  States. 
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The  rest  of  Brazil  is  an  enormous  tropical  region  as  yet 
scarcely  developed.  As  for  the  Andes,  their  resources,  though 
vast,  are  out  of  reach,  and  much  capital  and  great  developments 
are  being  required  in  order  to  utilize  them.  Yet  in  spite  of 
these  differences,  I  found  everywhere  the  same  economic 
problems,  whether  financial  or  monetary,  the  same  business 
methods,  and  the  same  cycle  of  events  in  times  of  crisis. 
In  this  respect  Latin-America  seems  to  possess  a  special 
atmosphere.  Her  methods,  temperament,  and  reactions  are 
entirely  her  own. 

This  is  one  of  the  richest  continents  in  the  world  ;  its 
possibilities  appear  infinite,  though  perhaps  this  point  has 
been  over-emphasized.  As  in  the  United  States,  the  people 
are  accustomed  to  living  on  the  rising  tide,  and  this  affects 
everyone’s  outlook.  Their  attitude  is  that  of  a  young  country 
where  money  is  easily  and  quickly  made,  and  where  everyone 
is  borne  along  without  effort  in  the  general  prosperity. 
Enormous  fortunes  are  made,  either  by  owning  land  which 
increases  in  value,  in  politics,  or,  in  prosperous  times,  because 
of  the  rising  markets  for  raw  materials. 

The  story  of  these  fortunes  has  a  moral  which  reacts  upon 
every  one.  Since  the  future  is  working  for  you,  why  save  ? 
Everyone  spends  what  he  makes,  and  more.  Even  more 
than  comfort  the  Latins  love  luxury  and  elegance.  How 
they  adore  both  refinement  and  ostentation  1  Their  money 
does  not  even  remain  in  the  country,  for  they  must  go  to 
Europe  and  enjoy  themselves,  so  they  set  off  in  groups,  whole 
families,  tribes  almost.  I  have  known  several  Chilean  and 
Peruvian  families,  each  with  six  or  eight  children,  who  are 
spending  two  or  three  years  in  France,  in  Paris,  and  on  the 
Riviera.  As  they  deny  themselves  nothing,  we  can  imagine 
the  amount  of  money  they  are  draining  out  of  their  country. 

The  French — the  old  pessimists — are  the  laugh  of  the  world 
because  they  are  so  thrifty.  Neither  the  English  nor  the 
Germans,  and  certainly  no  one  in  North  America,  under¬ 
stands  how  to  save,  and  the  South  Americans  less  than  anyone. 
The  newly-arrived  immigrants,  especially  if  they  are  from 
frugal  races,  such  as  the  Italians,  the  Basques,  Asturians, 
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Spanish-Galicians,  and  Portuguese,  keep  their  simple  tastes 
for  a  little  time,  but  they  soon  become  like  the  rest.  In  South 
America  it  is  customary  to  spend  more  than  your  income, 
for  you  can  borrow  the  balance  from  your  easy-going  banker. 
Much  of  the  property  is  mortgaged  right  up  to  the  hilt  simply 
to  meet  current  expenses,  or  perhaps  to  pay  for  a  pleasure  trip 
somewhere.  They  often  come  out  on  top,  when  in  reality 
they  ought  not  to,  simply  because  the  value  of  the  land  is 
increasing.  In  other  words,  they  are  saved  by  the  rising  tide. 

One  result  is  that  capital  does  not  accumulate,  not  quickly 
enough  at  any  rate,  and  in  consequence  the  country  cannot 
depend  on  its  own  resources  to  develop  itself.  It  must, 
therefore,  borrow  abroad,  with  the  risk  of  letting  the  foreigner 
get  too  firm  a  hold.  Assuredly  some  capital  does  accumulate 
and  is  invested  at  home.  The  South  Americans  buy  land 
because  they  love  it,  but  their  investments  amount  to  little 
more  than  this.  When  the  government  needs  money  for  public 
works,  it  must  borrow  abroad,  and  usually  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  mines,  industry,  public  utilities,  and  railways  are 
obtained  in  this  way. 

The  activities  of  the  various  classes  are  as  follows.  The 
older  type  of  colonist,  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  are  the 
landed  gentry,  owning  the  great  agricultural  undertakings. 
They  are  competent  enough,  but  too  often  absent.  The 
Italians  and  Germans  are  forming  a  new  wave  of  rural  coloniza¬ 
tion,  which  is  more  democratic  in  character.  The  small  retail 
trade  of  the  towns  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Italians  and  French, 
except  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  they  tend  to  be  supplanted 
by  the  Japanese.  The  Syrians,  also,  are  pushing  their  way 
everywhere  into  retail  trade.  Big  undertakings  such  as  railways, 
mines,  banks,  telephones,  etc.,  are  owned  by  the  English  and 
French,  and  to  an  increasing  extent  by  the  Americans. 

One  can  easily  discern  the  principal  weakness  of  the  economic 
system,  and  especially  its  essential  vice,  indebtedness.  If  you 
examine  the  balance  of  payments  of  any  South  American 
country — Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile,  or  Peru — ^you  will  find  that 
they  are  always  unstable  owing  to  the  sheer  weight  of  the 
money  being  poured  out  of  the  country  in  the  form  of  coupons 
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on  bonds,  dividends  paid  to  foreign  shareholders,  and  the 
expenses  of  their  nationals  touring  in  Europe.  To  counter¬ 
balance  these  payments  there  is  only  one  item,  that  is  the  exports 
of  raw  products  such  as  wheat,  maize,  meat,  coffee,  copper, 
saltpetre,  oil,  etc. 

When  prices  are  high,  all  these  obligations  are  easily  met, 
but  only  provided  the  balance  of  exports  over  imports  is  large. 
This  trade  balance,  which  usually  is  favourable  in  South 
American  countries,  is  merely  a  symptom  of  their  indebted¬ 
ness.  One  would  think  that  they  would  take  advantage  of 
prosperous  years  to  save,  pay  off  their  debts,  or  to  buy  back 
the  commercial  enterprises  that  the  foreigner  has  developed 
in  their  country.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  take 
advantage  of  the  years  of  plenty  to  borrow  again  from  the 
money-lenders,  who  at  these  times  are  ready  to  set  them  up 
once  more.  With  this  fresh  release  of  capital  they  adorn  their 
cities,  construct  luxurious  concrete  roads,  and  erect  skyscrapers 
which  can  never  all  be  rented.  They  are  sure  that  this  time 
their  prosperity  will  last  for  ever,  and  the  lesson  of  the  previous 
crisis  is  soon  forgotten. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  system  never  completely  balances, 
for  one  can  never  quite  provide  for  current  needs  and  for  the 
steady  development  of  the  country,  except  by  recourse  to 
borrowing  abroad.  If  these  loans  were  entirely  used  for 
productive  enterprise,  the  situation  would  be  healthy  enough, 
but  too  much  goes  on  living  expenses  and  display,  while  a 
certain  proportion  disappears  on  the  way.  The  result  is  that 
whenever  the  inflow  of  foreign  loans  dries  up,  the  economic 
equilibrium  is  unsteady. 

Now  the  source  of  funds  ceases  at  the  very  moment  that 
they  are  most  needed,  that  is  to  say  when  prices  fall  and  the 
world  is  suffering  from  a  crisis.  Exports  are  no  longer  sufficient 
to  meet  international  payments.  It  becomes  impossible  to 
procure  exchange  to  meet  foreign  requirements  and  the 
currency  drops  in  value  unless  the  service  of  the  foreign  loans 
is  suspended.  It  is  always  the  same  old  story.  It  has  often 
happened  before,  and  now  it  is  happening  again  in  Chile, 
Peru,  Brazil,  etc.  It  generally  ends  in  some  refunding  plan. 
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which  surprises  neither  the  borrower  nor  the  original  lender, 
who  in  any  case  has  usually  resold  his  security  to  some  third  party. 

From  the  financial  point  of  view,  South  America  is  thus 
seen  to  be  still  at  the  colonial  phase,  from  which  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  emerged.  In  South  America,  as  in 
the  United  States,  the  entire  conception  of  economic  prosperity 
is  based  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  tide  will  continue  to  rise, 
carrying  everyone  with  it,  the  spendthrift  along  with  the  rest. 
When  the  crisis  arrives,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  cut  down 
expenses  drastically  and  try  to  arrange  with  the  creditors. 
Nevertheless,  more  than  ruins  survive,  for  the  cities  are 
superbly  equipped  and  are  now  the  finest  in  the  world,  roads 
have  been  constructed,  harbours  created.  South  America 
carries  on  and  is  ready  to  launch  out  again  with  new  partners, 
who  will  certainly  be  available  the  moment  that  prices  start 
to  rise. 

20. — General  Imp, sessions  :  Foreign  Influences 
Even  after  a  whole  centurj^  of  independence,  foreign  in¬ 
fluences  are  still  powerful  in  South  America — the  Spanish 
are  still  influencing  her  civilization,  the  French  her  culture, 
and  the  Anglo-Saxons  her  commerce  and  every-day  life. 

We  never  emphasize  sufficiently  the  strength  of  Spanish 
civilization.  The  massive  weight  of  the  United  States  has 
not  yet  stamped  it  out  completely  in  Florida,  Texas,  and 
California.  To-day  Mexico  is  strictly  Spanish  in  atmosphere, 
as  is  Havana,  which  is  only  a  few  hours’  sail  from  Key  West. 
It  is  the  same  in  South  America  ;  in  fact,  all  the  capital  that 
the  Americans  invest  there  will  not  cause  much  change.  This 
racial  formation  is  proof  against  Anglo-Saxon  influence. 

Both  sections  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  the  Spanish  and  the 
Portuguese,  are  reflected  in  the  South  American  continent. 
After  a  trip  to  Portugal  and  several  to  Spain,  I  brought  back 
an  impression  of  the  extraordinary  contrast  between  the  two 
peoples.  The  Spaniard  is  proud,  strong,  hardy  of  build,  and 
subject  to  violent  reactions.  Very  different  is  the  amiable 
Portuguese,  in  his  land  of  great  trees,  perpetually  soothed  and 
lapped  by  the  warm  showers  of  the  Atlantic, 

This  contrast  is  repeated  in  Argentina  and  Brazil,  but  it  is 
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above  all  the  moral  tone  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  which  is 
reproduced  in  both  regions.  In  Brazil  the  negro  has  brought 
his  own  sensuality  and  easy-going  ways,  and  in  Argentina 
the  contribution  of  the  Indian  has  accentuated  still  further 
the  sombre  reserve  of  the  Castilian.  Even  at  his  most  boastful, 
the  Argentine  is  never  a  Babbitt.  One  is  spared  the  platitudes 
which  we  associate  with  the  Rotary  Clubs  of  the  Middle  West. 
The  climate  possibly  has  something  to  do  with  it.  In  the 
United  States  the  keen  air  is  exhilarating  and  stimulating, 
though  it  is  apt  to  dissimulate  the  wearing  effect  it  has  on  the 
nerves.  In  South  America,  on  the  contrary,  the  climate  is 
surreptitiously  enervating,  but  it  gives  back  in  grace  what  it 
takes  in  strength.  No,  it  is  decidedly  not  a  country  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  allegiance,  but  it  is  well  suited  to  a  Catholicism  that  is 
ritualistic,  poetic,  passive,  and  penetrated  with  spiritual  in¬ 
fluences.  Protestantism  will  never  make  much  headway  here. 
Also  the  more  the  country  is  re-Indianized,  the  further  it 
is  carried  away  from  the  Nordic  ideals  of  action  and  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

It  is  a  curious  mixture,  this  continent.  It  has  borrowed 
its  character  from  Spain  and  in  part  from  Portugal,  but  it 
has  sought  its  culture  chiefly  in  France,  though  that  is,  of 
course,  one  way  of  remaining  Latin.  I  know  of  no  country 
where  the  cultured  people  are  more  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  French  language  down  to  its  most  intimate  details, 
and  appreciate  better  our  literature  and  trend  of  thought, 
or  interest  themselves  more  spontaneously  and  seriously  in 
our  intellectual  and  artistic  activities.  This  is  quite  as  true 
of  Chile  or  Peru  as  of  the  Argentine,  Uruguay,  or  Brazil. 
Politically,  certain  of  these  countries  have  varying  degrees  of 
sympathy  and  affection  for  France,  but  in  their  culture  France 
predominates.  Neither  Spain  nor  Portugal  exert  anything 
like  the  same  influence,  and  if  there  is  any  sign  of  German 
post-war  thought,  it  has  come  chiefly  by  way  of  Spain,  and 
is  merely  secondary.  Today  Soviet  Russia  enjoys  undeniable 
prestige  in  student  circles,  for  whatever  country  is  politically 
the  most  “  advanced  ”  will  doubtless  be  accorded  the  privilege 
of  capturing  the  imagination  of  youth. 
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France,  however,  cannot  afford  to  rest  on  her  laurels,  for 
she  is  by  no  means  certain  of  the  future.  The  France  of  1789, 
which  is  still  a  reality,  works  unceasingly  for  democracy  all 
over  the  world,  teaching  the  doctrine  of  equality  and  the 
dignity  of  the  individual — a  doctrine  which  in  reality  is 
revolutionary.  But  the  spirit  of  France  even  today  is  aristo¬ 
cratic,  and  it  is  the  aristocrats  in  other  countries  who  live 
according  to  our  customs,  read  our  books,  talk  as  we  do, 
and  drink  light  wines  instead  of  corrosive  alcohol.  When 
democracy  triumphs,  it  is  then  that  the  masses  abandon  the 
French  inspiration.  They  turn  to  Russia  if  they  wish  to  destroy, 
and  towards  the  United  States  should  they  desire  to  organize, 
buy  motor  cars,  or  be  amused.  Here  is  a  contradiction  which 
we  must  accept,  because  the  French  democracy  is  aristocratic 
at  heart.  We  would  gain  little  by  standardizing  ourselves,  for 
in  so  doing  we  should  only  become  common. 

Another  danger  threatens  us,  and  even  among  the  South 
American  intellectuals.  Wherever  the  financial  influence  of 
the  United  States  spreads,  people  realize  that  it  is  by  working 
with  the  Americans  that  they  can  make  money,  obtain  re¬ 
munerative  positions — in  short,  succeed.  In  consequence,  all 
these  young  men  who  yesterday  were  so  intent  on  learning 
French,  are  today  turning  to  the  English  language,  or  rather 
the  American  version  of  it.  The  Americans  are  carrying  on 
an  exceedingly  active  propaganda  in  this  respect,  for  their 
universities  come  in  search  of  students,  offering  them  training 
and  diplomas  which  may  be  very  useful.  In  medicine,  the 
campaign  is  especially  persistent,  and  may  in  the  end  detract 
from  our  dominating  position,  however  well  established. 

The  secret  of  American  success  is  that  it  is  relying  on  an 
overflow  of  capital,  which  since  the  war  has  been  almost 
irresistible.  Up  to  1914  it  was  France,  and  above  all  England, 
which  furnished  the  capital.  Since  then.  North  America  has 
become  the  leading  investor,  although  since  the  Wall  Street 
crisis  the  movement  has  almost  ceased.  The  Americans  are 
not  content  with  lending  :  they  buy  up  enterprises  on  a 
wholesale  scale.  At  the  present  time  they  have  obtained 
control  of  public  utilities,  such  as  the  telephones,  electric 
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lighting,  tramways,  etc.  If  the  various  railways  owned  by 
the  British  have  not  been  absorbed,  it  is  because  the  latter 
refuse  to  sell.  But  the  fact  remains  that,  although  England 
may  still  be  the  chief  shareholder  in  South  America,  from  now 
on  she  will  be  on  the  defensive. 

What  is  likely  to  be  the  future  of  this  American  influence  ? 
Financially,  it  seems  to  be  irresistible,  as  Argentina  is  the 
only  country  that  has  been  able  to  defend  itself  so  far.  Every¬ 
where  else  in  this  domain  the  United  States  does  as  it  pleases. 
On  the  Pacific  coast  especially  everything  seems  to  belong 
to  it — mines,  harbours,  even  real  estate.  There  is  no  need 
of  annexation,  for  American  capital  is  encountering  no  oppo¬ 
sition,  and  is  not  likely  to  in  the  future. 

Does  this  mean  that  South  America  will  be  “  North 
Americanized  ”  ?  That  is  quite  another  matter.  One  can 
use  a  Ford  and  drive  it  better  than  the  Americans  themselves  ; 
one  can  go  to  the  pictures  every  night  and  contemplate  the 
depths  of  vulgarity  of  the  Californian  films  ;  or  seek  success 
in  the  latest  methods  of  mass  production,  but  all  this  is  on 
the  surface.  The  Spanish  tongue,  the  Catholic  influence, 
and  above  all,  the  family  tradition  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula, 
are  ramparts  which  the  American  invasion  cannot  scale.  The 
Anglo-Saxons,  whether  they  are  English  or  Americans,  may 
make  their  presence  felt,  may  even  play  the  role  of  conquerors, 
but  their  civilization,  curiously  enough,  sheds  a  light  inferior 
to  their  power. 
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By  Captain  H.  T.  Munn 

I  WAS  sitting  outside  my  house  at  Ponds  Inlet  at  the  northern 
end  of  Baffin  Land,  enjoying  the  beauty  of  a  still,  cloudless 
Arctic  summer’s  day,  when  I  noticed  a  large  herd  of 
narwhal  hurrying  down  the  Inlet,  the  long  ivory  horn  of  each 
of  them  pointing  grotesquely  upward  as  they  rose  and  almost 
leapt  from  the  water  in  their  eagerness  to  speed  their  journey. 
Ay-you  joined  me,  and  I  asked  him  the  explanation  of  this 
urgent  migration.  The  old  man  gazed  keenly  across  the  blue 
water  beyond  the  disturbance  occasioned  by  the  herd. 

“  There  are  some  ker-juak*  about,”  he  said,  ”  though  I 
cannot  see  them  yet.  Look  !  ”  and  he  pointed  to  the  rocky 
shore  on  either  side  of  my  house,  where  Eskimo  hunters  were 
hurrying  to  suitable  projections  and  stationing  themselves 
amongst  the  rocks  with  their  rifles. 

Soon  I  heard  a  shot,  and  then  another,  and  saw  the  men 
were  shooting  at  seals  which  were  showing  their  heads  above 
water  close  in  to  the  rocks,  despite  the  obvious  presence  of 
their  deadly  enemy  man  near  by  and  the  report  of  the  rifle 
shots.  Several  seals  paid  the  penalty  for  their  apparent 
temerity,  most  of  them  so  close  that  the  hunters  would  run 
down  to  the  water’s  edge  and  fasten  them  with  a  deftly  thrown 
harpoon  before  they  sank,  and  haul  them  ashore. 

”  Ah  I  ”  exclaimed  Ay-you,  pointing  suddenly,  and  far  out 
in  the  blue  water  appeared  the  black  bodies  of  five  killer- 
whale  coming  in  the  direction  of  the  scurrying  narwhal,  though 
still  a  mile  or  more  from  the  stragglers  of  the  herd.  Their 
long  dorsal  fin — called  by  the  sailors  their  “  gaff  topsail  ”  on 
account  of  its  slender  shape  and  bend — preceded  each  appear¬ 
ance  of  their  bodies,  and  as  they  came  nearer  I  was  able  to  see 

*  Orcus  gladiator,  the  killer*whale. 
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that  the  largest  fin  was  at  least  six  feet  in  length.  I  commented 
on  it  to  Ay-you. 

He  nodded.  “  It  is  that  which  warns  the  narwhal  and 
drives  the  seals  almost  ashore,”  he  said. 

“  How  ?  ”  I  asked. 

”  It  makes  a  zooming  sound  in  the  water  which  warns  all 
things  in  the  sea.  Zoom  !  Zoom  !  like  that.  But  for  it, 
ker-juak  would  kill  every  living  thing  where  he  is  hunting, 
for  he  is  the  wolf  of  the  sea.” 

The  terrified  narwhals,  still  visible  in  the  far  distance  as 
the  sun  glinted  on  the  broken  water  they  made  on  the  mirror¬ 
like  surface  of  the  sea,  were  between  two  and  three  miles  away 
from  the  killers,  and  it  seemed  incredible  that  this  slender 
dorsal  fin  could  cause  a  note  with  such  carrying  power,  but 
it  was  the  only  apparent  reason  for  their  flight  and  the  rush  of 
the  seals  to  the  shore. 

“  Would  the  killers  attack  a  kayak”  I  asked. 

“  I  and  another  Innuit  were  out  in  our  kayaks  some  years 
ago  over  there,” — he  pointed  to  the  south — ”  and  five  killers 
came  along.  We  were  hunting  narwhal  with  our  harpoons  and 
bladders  of  a  blown-up  sealskin.  We  paddled  to  a  piece  of 
shore  ice  which,  luckily  for  us,  was  floating  out  there,  and  got 
out  on  it,  and  pulled  our  kayaks  up.  The  killers  came,  and 
swam  round  and  round  us  and  tried  to  wash  us  off  by  diving 
with  a  splash  near  the  ice.  They  will  not  touch  the  ice  with 
their  backs,  because  of  the  long  fin  you  can  see  every  time  they 
come  up.  They  were  able  to  make  the  piece  of  ice  rock  about, 
and  we  were  both  much  afraid,  but  they  could  not  wash  us 
off,  for  it  was  too  big.  They  stayed  there  for  such  a  long  time, 
we  got  hungry,  but  we  did  not  dare  to  leave,  for  the  shore  was 
far  away.  And  then  they  left,  and  we  paddled  back  to  the 
tupiks*  and  our  women  thought  the  killers  had  got  us,  because 
they  saw  them  pass  by  but  could  not  see  us.” 

I  knew  that  these  terrible  slayers  attacked  and  killed  the 
great  bow-head  whale,  and  I  asked  the  old  man  if  he  had  ever 
seen  them  do  this.  He  seated  himself  beside  me  and  sugges¬ 
tively  knocked  the  bowl  of  his  pipe  in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  I 

*  A  sealskin  tent. 
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passed  him  my  pouch,  and  he  lit  up.  It  was  the  usual  ritual 
preceding  one  of  Ay-you’s  stories. 

“  Far  down  the  coast  from  here  is  a  bay  called  by  the 
Innuits  Anorak-juak.  It  has  a  long  narrow  inlet,  and  the  shores 
on  either  side  up  to  the  bay  are  very  steep,  especially  on  the 
same  side  as  the  sun.  There  is  a  small  rocky  island  in  the 
middle  of  the  inlet,  half  way  down.  Inside  the  bay  it  is  very 
sheltered,  with  a  fine  sandy  shore,  where  we  camp  by  the 
mouth  of  a  river.  The  waters  of  the  inlet  and  the  bay  are 
very  deep. 

“  In  the  time  before  my  father  was  born  and  for  all  his  life 
the  Innuits  used  to  camp  in  the  summer  beside  the  river, 
and  spear  salmon  there  and  get  seals  in  the  bay.  It  was  a 
good  summer  camp.  A  great  ag-bin  (the  bow-head  whale) 
used  to  come  every  summer  into  the  Bay  and  stay  there  a 
long  time,  till  the  young  ice  began  to  make  outside  the  inlet. 
He  was  a  very  big  whale,  and  he  had  a  name  given  to  him  by 
the  Innuits,  because  he  had  come  there  for  so  long,  and  they 
always  knew  him  by  a  lump  on  his  back  which  was  plain  to 
see  when  he  floated  asleep  on  the  top  of  the  water.  He  had 
come  there  for  all  my  father’s  life.  The  ice  in  the  inlet  usually 
stayed  till  very  late,  until  the  great  storms  of  the  autumn  blew, 
because  the  rocky  island  in  the  middle  held  it  there  and  the 
high  cliffs  shaded  it  from  the  sun.  Also  where  the  inlet  went 
into  the  bay  it  was  very  narrow.  Old  Poo-noo-mark,  as  this 
great  whale  was  called  by  the  Innuits,  knew  this,  and  of  course 
he  knew  the  killers  would  not  come  into  the  bay  while  the  ice 
stayed,  for  they  are  afraid  to  go  under  the  ice  because  of  the 
long,  tender  fin  on  their  back.  I  have  often  seen  the  great 
whales  up  at  Ee-arts-juak  lying  out  in  the  ice  pack,  and  heard 
them  blowing  there  and  watched  the  killers  cruising  back  and 
forth  outside,  but  they  dared  not  enter  the  ice  pack  after  the 
whales.  The  Innuits  say  that  when  the  long  fin  on  their  backs 
gets  broken  they  die  after  a  little  while. 

“  When  the  whalers  began  to  pass  down  the  coast  of  Anorak- 
juak  they  found  old  Poo-noo-mark  in^the  bay,  but  only  once 
did  one  of  them  try  to  kill  him,  for  in^those  days  whales  were 
very  numerous  along  the  coast,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to 
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hunt  them  in  dangerous  places  such  as  this  was.  And  you  shall 
hear  why  it  was  so  dangerous. 

“  It  was  the  deer  month  (September),  and  we  were  camped  as 
usual  by  the  river  in  the  bay.  There  were  five  tupiks.  Some 
of  the  men  had  gone  in  on  the  land  for  deer.  I  did  not  go 
with  them,  for  I  had  a  sickness  on  my  leg,  and  could  not  walk 
far.  I  was  about  half-way  in  my  life  then,  so  I  stayed  and 
speared  salmon  in  the  bay  where  there  were  still  some  ice  pans 
floating  about.  I  speared  them  by  standing  on  a  pan  of  ice 
and  jigging  up  and  down  in  the  water  a  bear  tooth — the  large 
one — tied  to  a  line.  The  salmon  swim  up  to  see  what  this  white 
thing  moving  about  is,  and  you  spear  them.  It  is  good  hunting 
when  there  are  many  salmon.  I  was  not  getting  many  this  day, 
so  I  got  into  my  kayak  and  paddled  down  the  bay  and  went 
ashore  to  look  for  a  hare  or  a  ptarmigan,  taking  my  bow  and 
arrows. 

“  I  climbed  up  slowly  along  the  cliff  and  saw  a  good  many 
hares,  and  I  also  saw  old  Poo-noo-mark  sleeping  in  the  bay  a 
little  way  from  the  shore.  I  looked  out  down  the  inlet  to  the 
sea  and  there  I  saw  a  whaler,  and  two  boats  being  rowed  from 
it  to  the  ice  where  it  was  still  packed  half-way  up  the  inlet. 

“  The  two  boats  came  to  the  ice,  and  a  man  got  out  and  walked 
across  it  to  the  bay,  and  when  he  saw  old  Poo-noo-mark  asleep 
there  he  ran  back,  and  all  the  men  hauled  one  boat  over  the 
ice  to  the  bay.  It  was  about  as  far  as  that  point  for  them 
to  haul  the  boat  ” — Ay-you  indicated  a  spit  of  land  about  half 
a  mile  away.  “  The  men  of  the  other  boat  went  back  and 
rowed  down  the  inlet  to  its  end  and  waited  there.  It  was  a 
still,  fine  day  like  it  is  today. 

“  The  other  men  got  very  quietly  in  the  boat  in  the  bay,  and 
rowed  without  making  any  noise  out  to  where  Poo-noo-mark 
was  blowing.  They  had  soft  rope  between  the  oars  and  the 
boat  so  that  they  made  no  noise.  I  felt  sorry  as  I  watched  them 
to  think  they  were  going  to  get  old  Poo-noo-mark  at  last. 
The  man  stood  up  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  when  they  came 
close  to  him  he  hurled  his  harpoon  very  strongly  and  it  went 
into  Poo-noo-mark’s  back.  His  tail  went  up,  and  he  dived 
with  a  great  splash,  and  in  a  moment  the  boat  was  going  very 
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fast  towards  the  ice  in  the  inlet,  the  man  in  the  bow  holding 
the  rope  with  two  turns  round  the  wood  (the  bollard)  which  is 
there  for  that  purpose.  The  boat  rushed  on,  the  spray  flying 
from  the  bows,  and  when  Poo-noo-mark  changed  his  course 
and  circled  the  bay  the  men  all  shouted  with  great  joy  for  they 
thought  they  would  kill  him  in  the  bay.  Twice  he  circled  the 
bay,  and  then  as  he  was  going  along  beside  the  ice  he  must 
have  changed  his  direction  very  quickly,  for  suddenly  the 
boat  swung  towards  the  ice  and  before  the  man  in  the  bow 
could  reach  for  his  axe  and  cut  the  line,  the  boat  had  smashed 
into  the  ice  and  all  the  men  were  flung  out,  some  on  the  ice 
and  some  in  the  water.  The  boat  jammed  in  the  ice  for  a 
moment,  then  all  went  to  bits,  and  that  was  all  left  of  it.  The 
men  in  the  water  were  able  to  climb  out  on  to  the  ice,  and  I  do 
not  think  any  were  drowned,  though  one  was  carried  by  the 
others  across  the  ice,  and  some  were  hurt  and  lame.  The 
other  boat  waiting  for  Poo-noo-mark  between  the  Inlet  and 
the  ship  saw  him  come  up  and  blow,  and  I  saw  them  row 
towards  him  to  throw  another  harpoon  into  him,  and  thought 
‘  This  is  the  end  for  him,’  but  he  heard  them  and  was  very 
cunning,  for  before  they  came  close  to  him  he  threw  up  his 
tail  and  went  down,  and  when  he  came  up  he  had  passed  under 
the  ice  and  was  in  the  bay  again,  and  the  men  on  the  ice  saw 
him  there  and  heard  him  blow. 

“  The  boat  moved  back  to  the  ice,  after  waiting  for  some  time 
to  see  if  the  whale  would  return  from  the  bay,  and  they  found 
the  men  of  the  other  boat  at  the  edge  of  the  ice.  Men  went 
over  and  brought  back  some  of  the  oars,  which  was  all  there 
was  left  of  the  boat,  and  then  they  all  went  back  to  the  ship. 
I  went  out  with  my  kayak  when  they  had  gone,  and  found 
some  bits  of  wood  and  two  oars  floating  in  the  water,  which 
I  brought  back  to  the  tupiks.  We  made  them  into  lances  for 
they  were  of  very  fine,  springy,  strong  wood.  I  think  the 
whaling  men  told  of  this  accident,  and  how  cunning  old 
Poo-noo-mark  had  gone  back  under  the  ice,  for  no  one  else 
ever  came  there  again  to  try  and  kill  him.  They  knew  that 
they  could  never  kill  him  as  long  as  he  kept  passing  back  and 
forth  under  the  ice  between  the  bay  and  the  Inlet,  for  in  those 
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days  they  did  not  use  harpoons  which  explode  in  the  whale 
(bombs)  and  soon  kill  him. 

“  The  old  men  at  the  camp  were  glad  when  I  told  them  what 
I  had  seen,  and  how  Poo-noo-mark  had  escaped.  As  I  paddled 
very  quietly  back,  I  passed  close  to  him,  lying  on  the  top  of 
the  water  and  listening.  The  harpoon  they  had  thrown  into 
him  had  pulled  out,  and  I  saw  the  great  cut  in  his  back  and  the 
blood  and  the  blubber  coming  from  it. 

“  A  year  or  two  after  this  happened  I  was  again  at  Anorak-juak. 
Poo-noo-mark  was  there  as  usual.  A  great  wind  had  been 
blowing  for  many  days  from  the  sea  up  the  Inlet.  The  name  of 
the  bay  means  Big  Wind.  It  was  so  strong  that  a  man  could 
not  walk  against  it ;  even  some  of  the  tupiks  were  blown  down 
by  it.  Two  days  after  it  ceased  I  heard  from  the  tupiks  the  ice 
grinding  and  breaking  in  the  inlet,  and  I  took  my  kayak 
and  paddled  across  the  bay  to  see  what  was  causing  this  noise. 
I  climbed  the  cliff,  and  then  I  saw  an  iceberg  moving  through 
the  ice  in  the  inlet,  and  as  it  moved  it  flung  the  ice  up  on 
either  side,  as  a  boat  does  the  spray  when  it  is  rowed  swiftly. 
It  ground  the  ice  up  till  it  was  quite  small,  and  presently  it 
came  through  the  ice  and  into  the  bay  and  crossed  it  and  went 
aground  opposite  the  tupiks^  for,  as  I  have  said,  the  bay  was 
very  deep.  After  a  great  wind  such  as  had  just  finished, 
icebergs  will  travel  for  many  days,  because  of  their  great 
weight  and  because  most  of  it  is  under  the  water.” 

I  had  seen  this  strange  sight  myself  after  a  prolonged  gale. 
A  great  iceberg  ploughing  through  the  heavy  pack  ice  with  a 
noise  audible  four  or  five  miles  away,  and  actually  against  the 
strong  breeze  blowing  at  the  time.  The  momentum  of  these 
vast  masses  of  ice  weighing  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  is  terrific. 

“  And  that  night  the  ice  all  passed  out  of  the  inlet,  for  the 
iceberg  had  broken  it  up  quite  small  and  the  rocky  island  no 
longer  held  it.” 

”  Had  you  ever  seen  an  iceberg  in  the  bay  before  ?  ”  I 
asked. 

“  No.  There  had  never  been  known  a  time  when  an 
iceberg  came  into  the  bay,  though  sometimes  one  had  come 
as  far  as  the  rocky  island. 
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“  The  next  day  I  went  again  on  the  cliff  and  from  there 
I  saw  old  Poo-noo-mark.  He  was  so  close  to  the  cliff  side 
under  me,  I  could  see  he  was  trembling  and  shaking  and  in 
great  fear.” 

Thinking  I  doubted  this  statement,  the  old  man  reinforced 
it  by  adding  :  “  It  is  a  true  word  I  am  telling  you,”  with  much 
emphasis. 

I  did  not  doubt  him,  however.  I  had  been  told  the  same 
thing  by  Greenland  whaling  men,  for  the  bow-head  or  Green¬ 
land  whale  is  quite  defenceless,  unlike  the  great  sperm  whale 
of  the  southern  seas,  whose  vast  mouth  is  armed  with  sharp 
teeth,  and  which  has  often  been  known  to  attack  and  demolish 
a  whaling  boat  in  pursuit  of  it. 

”  I  looked  out  to  sea,”  continued  Ay-you,  ”  and  far  out 
across  the  mouth  of  the  Inlet  the  water  was  breaking  in  the 
sunlight,  and  a  great  herd  of  narwhal,  as  you  saw  today,  were 
leaping  out  of  the  water  in  their  hurry  to  get  along.  Then  I 
knew  that  ker-juaky  the  killers,  were  about,  and  old  Poo-noo- 
mark,  although  he  was  so  far  away  from  them,  heard  the 
‘  zoom-m  ’  of  their  fins  in  the  water  and  was  trembling  with 
fear  at  the  sound.  Seals  in  the  bay  swam  close  in  on  the 
shore  so  that  the  men  at  the  tupiks  ran  down  and  killed  them 
as  you  have  seen  them  do  today,  though  they  harpooned  most 
of  them,  for  not  many  of  them  had  rifles. 

“  I  should  have  gone  back  and  hunted  seals  also,  but  I  wanted 
to  see  if  the  killers  would  smell  out  old  Poo-noo-mark  and 
come  in  the  bay  and  kill  him,  so  I  waited.  I  looked  out 
to  sea  again  with  my  spy-glass.  There  was  a  piece  of  an 
iceberg  just  off  the  inlet,  and  I  saw  an  old  bear  swimming 
to  it  with  her  two  cubs  holding  on  to  the  hair  on  her  back 
with  their  teeth.  When  she  reached  the  ice  she  pushed  both 
the  cubs  up  on  to  it  in  a  great  hurry,  and,  climbing  up  herself, 
drove  them  to  the  top  of  it  where  it  was  smooth.  Soon  after 
two  more  bears,  one  full  grown,  the  other  smaller,  also  climbed 
up,  and  the  cubs  ran  under  their  mother,  for  the  old  he-bears 
will  sometimes  kill  them  ;  but  this  one  took  no  notice  of  them 
and  they  all  lay  down  and  looked  out  to  sea  from  the  flat  top 
of  the  ice,  for  all  living  things  in  the  sea  fear  ker-juaky  the 
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killer.  I,  too,  looked  with  my  spyglass,  slowly  moving  it 
back  and  forth,  and  presently  I  saw  the  black  backs  and  the 
long  fins  on  them  of  five  killers  coming  in  towards  the  inlet 
very  fast.  Now-yeas  (gulls),  were  following  them  in  great 
numbers,  for  they  knew  there  would  be  food  for  them  when 
the  killers  got  to  work. 

“  They  came  along  and  turned  straight  up  the  inlet,  and  as 
they  passed  up  I  saw  many  seals  climbing  out  on  the  rocks 
in  great  fear. 

“  I  climbed  down  the  cliff  quickly  till  I  stood  on  a  ledge 
quite  close  to  Poo-noo-mark,  who  was  trembling  just  below  me, 
shaking  so  that  there  were  little  ripples  in  the  calm  water 
all  round  him.  And  I  felt  great  sorrow  for  him.  And  the 
killers  must  have  smelt  him  from  far  away,  for  they  rushed 
straight  at  him,  and  I  knew  then  that  the  great  whale,  old 
Poo-noo-mark,  who  had  come  to  this  Bay  for  all  my  father’s 
life  would  never  come  there  again,  for  he  would  soon  be  dead. 

“  It  was  not  a  fight,  for  the  whale  has  nothing  to  fight  with 
except  to  hit  the  water  with  his  great  tail  when  he  goes  down, 
and  he  cannot  hurt  the  killer  with  this,  for  the  killer  is  tearing 
great  pieces  of  blubber  and  meat  from  his  sides  under  the  water. 

“  I  saw  them  in  the  clear  water  rush  at  old  Poo-noo-mark, 
who  did  not  move,  but  just  trembled  there. 

“  Their  great  mouths  were  open,  and  their  long,  sharp 
teeth  showed  white  inside  them,  and  they  looked  so  terrible 
and  so  evil,  I  felt  afraid  where  I  stood  safely  on  the  land,  which 
was  a  foolish  fear.  They  took  huge  bites  out  of  the  great 
whale,  and  tore  at  him  till  in  a  moment  the  water  was  lashed 
to  a  bloody  foam,  as  he  rolled  and  thrashed  about  below  me  in 
great  pain,  and  the  gulls  wheeled  and  screamed  overhead  and 
dived  at  pieces  of  blubber  which  floated  up  in  the  foam.  He 
made  no  effort  to  escape,  for  he  knew  the  killer  can  travel  at 
twice  his  speed,  and  always  there  were  two  holding  on  to  him, 
and  tearing  at  him  as  a  pack  of  wolves  hold  and  tear  a  deer. 

“  He  blew  great  jets  of  blood  from  his  blow-hole,  and 
presently  he  opened  his  huge  mouth  and  made  a  noise  such 
as  I  never  heard  a  whale  make  before  or  since  that  time.  It 
was  thus  ‘  oom-m-mm  ’  ” — the  old  man  made  a  noise  not 
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unlike  the  deep  lowing  of  a  cow — **  and  in  an  instant  a  killer 
rushed  at  his  great  tongue  and  seized  it  and  tore  and  twisted 
at  it  till  it  came  away,  a  great  piece  of  blubber  and  bloody 
meat  which  was  so  large  two  killers  fought  over  it. 

“  That  was  the  end  of  the  great  whale  old  Poo-noo-mark, 
for  he  only  moved  feebly  after  that,  and  soon  died.  And  all 
the  water  and  the  foam  for  far  around  him  was  red  with  his 
blood.  And  still  the  killers  worried  at  him  like  wolves.  One 
of  them  came  close  to  the  ledge  where  I  stood,  and  he  was  on 
the  top  of  the  water,  moving  slowly,  as  if  he  could  eat  no  more. 
His  long  fin  was  sticking  up  from  his  back.  I  was  angry 
that  these  fierce  wolves  should  have  killed  old  Poo-noo-mark, 
whom  we  had  all  seen  for  so  long,  and  without  thinking  I 
could  really  harm  one,  I  picked  up  a  big  rock  I  was  just  able 
to  hold  in  my  hands  over  my  head. 

“  I  flung  it  down  on  the  killer,  and  it  hit  his  fin  close  to 
his  back  and  broke  it  so  that  it  hung  down.  And  then  ker-juak 
leapt  out  of  the  water  and  came  down  with  a  mighty  splash 
and  wet  me  as  though  I  had  fallen  in  the  sea,  and  he  rolled 
twice  as  though  in  great  pain  and  dived,  and  all  the  killers 
at  once  dived  with  him  and  they  left,  and  I  saw  them  no 
more. 

“  The  body  of  the  great  whale  still  floated  there,  so  I  ran 
back  to  the  tupiks  and  we  got  four  kayaks  and  our  harpoons 
and  lines,  and  four  of  us  paddled  over  to  the  body  and  fastened 
to  it  and  we  towed  it  with  much  work  in  to  the  shore,  and  it 
gave  us  great  store  of  blubber  and  food,  and  especially  the 
skin,  which  is  very  good  to  eat,  so  that  all  of  us  were  ill  for  a 
little  while  because  we  ate  so  much. 

“  And  we  cut  out  the  whalebone  from  the  jaw,  which  was 
a  great  work,  and  traded  it  with  a  whaler  next  year,  and  got 
many  valuable  things  for  it,  so  old  Poo-noo-mark  did  not  die 
in  vain,  or  just  to  make  a  feed  for  the  killers,  after  all.  There 
was  a  mark  where  I  had  seen  him  harpooned,  but  when  we 
cut  into  the  lump  on  his  back,  we  found  an  old  harpoon 
there  with  some  numbers  on  it,  such  as  white  men  write. 
Write  me  numbers,  kud-loona  (white  man),  and  I  will  show 
you  the  ones,  for  I  remember  them  very  well.” 
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I  printed  plainly  the  numbers  from  zero  to  nine,  and  Ay- 
you  at  once  picked  out  the  numbers  i,  8,  2,  i. 

It  was  the  custom  for  whaling-ships  to  have  stamped  on 
their  harpoons  the  name  of  the  ship  and  the  date,  and  as  they 
were  always  made  of  soft  Swedish  iron  in  the  stem,  the 
harpooner  would  beat  out  and  re-stamp  the  date  from  year  to 
year.  I  wrote  in  printed  letters  the  names  of  whaling  ships 
I  had  read  of,  which  were  plying  their  trade  in  Davis  Straits  in 
the  early  half  of  the  last  century.  When  I  wrote  “  Bowhead” 
Ay-you  nodded. 

“  That  was  the  writing,”  he  said  positively.  ”  My  father 
beat  out  the  end  of  the  stem  of  the  harpoon  and  tempered  it 
for  an  ice-chisel,  and  I  used  it  for  many  years,  and  saw  the 
writings  often.” 

So  this  whale  had  been  harpooned  and  lost  by  the  old  whaler, 
“  Bowhead,”  in  1821  ! 

Ay-you  had  said  he  was  ”  half-way  ”  when  the  whale  was 
killed,  which  would  mean  he  was  then  about  thirty-five  years 
old,  so  when  he  told  me  this  story  in  1920,  he  was  about 
seventy,  or  a  few  years  less.  Therefore  the  killing  must 
have  been  in  about  1885,  or  sixty-four  years  after  the  old 
“  Bowhead  ”  lost  her  harpoon  in  the  whale.  In  those  days 
of  plenty,  whalers  worked  along  the  West  Greenland  coast, 
and  did  not  cross  Davis  Straits  till  whales  became  scarce  on 
the  Greenland  side.  If  old  Poo-noo-mark  was  a  ten-year- 
old  whale  when  he  was  harpooned,  he  may  easily  have  been 
between  seventy  and  eighty  years  old  when  he  met  his  end, 
far  from  the  waters  where  the  ”  Bowhead  ”  lost  him. 
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A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

IT  is  the  fashion  to  decry  parliaments,  and  nobody  disputes 
the  cumbrousness  and  other  defects  of  these  institutions ; 
but  one  aspect  of  their  uses  is  often  ignored.  They  make 
international  understanding  much  more  possible,  and  the  freer 
the  parliament,  the  greater  its  usefulness  in 
Government  this  kind.  A  machine  is  in  many  ways  more 
Machine  efficient  than  a  man  :  it  never  swerves  from 
its  purpose.  But  a  man  is  superior  because  he  is  not  limited 
to  one  end.  A  machine  cannot  choose  ;  a  man  will  be  actuated 
by  motives  varying  in  quality.  Here  again  there  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  rigidity ;  the  man  with  a  one-track  mind,  solely 
concentrated,  say,  on  money-making,  is  more  likely  to  succeed 
than  another  who  is  less  of  a  money-making  machine  ;  but 
he  is  not  the  more  valuable  citizen  and  certainly  not  the  easier 
man  for  other  people  to  live  with.  In  the  same  way  there 
are  governments  so  highly  efficiently  centralized  that  they 
have  an  advantage  over  the  looser,  freer  forms,  like  that  of 
the  machine  over  the  man.  They  may  concentrate  all  power 
in  the  hands  of  one  man,  as  happened  in  the  case  of  Napoleon, 
and  is  perhaps  happening  in  the  case  of  Mussolini.  This, 
however,  is  very  rare,  at  least  under  modern  conditions ; 
and  complete  centralization,  like  that  of  Germany  before  the 
war,  means  control  of  a  highly  organized  bureaucracy.  There, 
control  was  acquired  mainly  by  efficiency  ;  it  can  be  acquired, 
as  in  Russia,  by  quite  other  means.  But  where  this  control 
exists,  dissidence  on  matters  of  national  importance  is  a  crime, 
for  which  the  penalties  may  be  merely  social  or,  as  in  Russia 
today,  capital. 
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After  a  sufficient  period  of  such  rule,  nations  cease  to  be 
capable  of  having  more  than  one  opinion  or  seeing  any  point 
of  view  but  their  own.  The  directing  power,  whether  it  be 
Napoleon  or  the  German  General  Staff,  may  or  may  not 
retain  this  faculty,  and  to  that  extent  it  may  be  possible  for 
other  nations  to  deal  with  them.  But  no  man  and  no  organiza¬ 
tion  can  adequately  represent  a  nation,  which  ought  to  be 
many-minded.  Napoleon  and  the  German  General  Staff 
were  supreme  examples  of  efficient  concentration,  but  at  first 
they  misrepresented  France  and  Germany  ;  then  they  pro¬ 
duced  a  France  and  Germany  intolerant  of  other  forms  of 
existence — unneighbourly — and  the  end  was  disaster. 

Now  in  England  and  in  France  of  today  government 
certainly  does  not  run  like  a  well-ordered  machine  ;  and  in 
England  Parliament  nominally  has  to  attempt 
Parliam»tary  many  things  for  which  it  is  quite  unfitted — 
Machine  £qj.  instance,  solving  the  Housing  Problem.  It 
can  and  does  interfere  with  the  work  of  experts  who  would 
probably  manage  much  better  if  left  to  themselves.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  large  questions  arise  involving  the  relations 
of  one  nation  to  another.  Parliament  does  show  not  inade¬ 
quately  what  the  nation  is  thinking  ;  and  just  as  the  individual’s 
effort  to  express  thought  assists  thought,  so  parliamentary 
discussion  helps  the  nation  to  think.  A  general  debate, 
especially  if  it  is  in  both  Houses,  gives  far  more  guidance  to 
other  nations  than  all  the  press  put  together,  because  it  is 
far  more  representative.  Within  the  past  weeks  there  have 
been  salient  examples  :  Russian  affairs,  and  Indian  affairs, 
have  come  under  detailed  discussion  ;  German  manifestations 
were  less  freely  handled,  because  there  was  not  the  legitimate 
occasion.  Here  again  one  should  observe  Parliament’s  value 
as  a  means  of  expressing  national  sentiment  and  resolution. 
It  is  disciplined.  Whatever  is  matter  for  public  comment, 
a  free  press  discusses  ;  Parliament  is  not  allowed  to  pronounce 
on  subjects  unless  Parliament  has  a  right  to  interfere.  On 
German  affairs  there  have  been  in  Parliament  symptoms  of 
national  feeling,but  no  registered  expression  of  the  national  mind. 
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But  consider  the  other  two  cases.  Indian  nationalists  of 
the  Congress  party  have  made  great  play  with  the  objections 
India's  expressed  in  England  to  a  policy  of  giving 
Parallel  large  powers  to  the  proposed  central  legis- 

with  Ireland  lature ;  they  have  said  with  justice  that 
perhaps  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent  man  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  in  violent  opposition  to  such  a  concession.  Now, 
after  full  debate,  the  House  records  its  vote,  and  the  support 
given  to  Mr.  Churchill  is  reduced  to  a  very  small  number 
indeed  in  the  total.  Even  more  significant  in  some  ways  was 
the  fact  that  the  orator  was  answered  most  successfully  by 
Lord  Winterton.  Nothing  could  have  seemed  less  likely  in 
the  days  when  Mr.  Churchill  was  a  new  Minister  in  the  Liberal 
Government  making  brilliant  discourses  whose  only  defect 
was  a  slight  smell  of  the  lamp,  and  Lord  Winterton  (Tumour, 
as  he  then  was)  was  a  frequent  speaker  from  the  Tory  back 
benches  whose  speech  was  as  free  from  any  trace  of  literary 
culture  as  could  be  imagined.  However,  Parliament  has 
another  value  ;  it  is  a  good  school,  though  an  expensive  one, 
and  in  the  last  five-and-twenty  years  Lord  Winterton  has 
learnt  to  put  the  plain  English  view  with  sound  logic  and 
shrewd  mother  wit.  But  the  people  who  matter  in  India  will 
know  that  if  in  this  joust  Lord  Winterton  got  the  better  of 
so  redoubtable  a  champion,  it  was  mainly  because  he  had 
the  House  with  him. 

Whether  in  the  further  stage  Parliament  will  help  or  hinder 
when  it  comes  to  debate  upon  actual  proposals,  we  shall 
have  to  see.  But  for  the  present  it  has  done  the  service  of 
letting  India  know  what  India  may  expect  to  receive,  as  a 
beginning  of  self-government  for  its  enormous  mass  ;  and 
also  the  temper  in  which  the  English  people  approach  this 
formidable  problem.  That  is  certainly  not  devoid  of  generosity ; 
India  is  to  England  a  trust  as  well  as  an  interest ;  and  the 
emphasis  was  laid  by  Parliament  on  the  trust.  There  was 
also  a  proper  insistence  on  the  necessity  for  fulfilling  pledges, 
and  fulfilling  them  in  time.  A  good  many  references  were 
made  to  the  case  of  Ireland,  which  English  people  will  do 
well  to  bear  in  mind,  for  it  is  never  out  of  the  thoughts  of 
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Indian  politicians.  It  affords  a  complete  example  of  the  way 
in  which  concessions  should  not  be  made.  Some  speakers 
appeared  to  treat  it  as  a  proof  that  once  a  surrender  of  powers 
is  contemplated,  there  can  be  no  stopping  short  of  a  complete 
withdrawal.  My  reading  of  the  facts  is  that  England  post¬ 
poned  the  decision  to  give,  not  only  what  was  implied  by  pledges 
before  the  war,  but  what  her  pledges  in  the  war  demanded 
until  violence  had  taken  the  place  of  reasoned  argument,  and 
more  had  to  be  yielded  than  would  have  peaceably  met  Ireland’s 
need  or  desire.  From  the  Indian  point  of  view,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  price  which  Ireland  paid  in  the  struggle  has  gone 
far  to  make  the  greater  gain  a  loss. 

Mr.  O’Hegarty’s  book.  The  Victory  of  Sinn  Feiny  expressing 
the  mind  of  a  very  able  Irish  Republican,  is  worth  reading 
and  re-reading.  The  means  adopted  to  make  government 
by  British  rule  impossible  produced  not  only  physical  but 
moral  anarchy.  In  a  small  country  it  proved  possible  to 
reconstruct  the  fabric  of  society  within  a  few  years,  though 
not  without  civil  war  ;  but  the  secret  society,  the  mentality 
which  it  produces  among  its  own  members,  and  its  effect 
on  the  public  at  large  are  still  with  us.  Mr.  de  Valera  in  his 
turn  begins  to  have  difficulties  with  them.  In  India  it  seems 
to  me  certain  that  a  similar  breakdown  of  all  government 
could  be  produced  ;  I  have  no  assurance  that  similar  recovery 
could  be  effected.  Happily,  things  have  not  yet  approached 
the  stage  when  unreason  is  more  powerful  than  reason ;  and 
Parliament  appears  disposed  to  show  a  generous  boldness. 
Mr.  Churchill  was  one  of  the  men  who  stood  for  making 
very  large  concessions  to  Ireland,  when  they  were  needed 
to  allay  unreason.  It  is  distressing  to  see  him  once  more 
over-cautious  at  the  time  while  reason  has  sway. 


The  Russian  matter  is  very  different.  Parliament  was 
dealing  with  a  situation  that  could  not  have  arisen  between 
England  and  any  European  nation,  for  certain 
fundamental  notions  of  law  and  justice  are 
common  to  all  European  civilization.  These 
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notions  do  not  apply  in  the  new  Russia,  which  is  building  up 
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a  state  on  a  pattern  of  its  own.  Against  that  state  an  individual 
has  no  rights.  Now,  certain  British  citizens,  employed  by  a 
famous  British  firm,  were  in  Russia  on  their  lawful  occasions 
with  the  full  approval  of  the  Russian  government.  They 
suddenly  find  themselves  accused  on  a  charge  which  by 
Russian  law  is  capital,  and  are  denied  the  rights  which  to 
European  conceptions  seem  elementary.  Is  England  to  let 
Russian  procedure  take  its  normal  course  ?  If  not,  undoubtedly 
the  implication  is  thac  England  claims  for  English  subjects 
in  Russia  a  position  of  privilege  as  compared  with  that  of 
Russia’s  own  nationals.  This  is  nothing  new.  The  same 
was  done  for  British  subjects  in  China  and  in  Morocco,  for 
instance,  where  trial  must  be  in  British  courts.  In  those  cases 
the  privilege  was  obtained  under  threat  of  force,  or  by  the 
use  of  force.  Now,  force  is  barred.  England  has  the  alternative 
method  of  refusing  to  deal  with  Russia,  and  Parliament  by 
a  vast  majority  sanctions  the  employment  of  it,  although  the 
certain  result  is  a  grave  injury  to  British  trade.  That  is  a 
great  price  to  pay  in  order  to  ensure  that  British  subjects  shall 
not  be  denied  justice  if  Great  Britain  can  prevent  it ;  but 
Parliament  thought  it  not  too  high.  One  remarkable  feature 
in  the  proceedings  was  the  action  of  Liberal  members  who 
refused  their  support  until  it  was  made  clear  that  the  power 
to  cut  off  Russian  trade  was  only  asked,  and  would  only  be 
used,  for  this  single  purpose.  They  did  Parliament  a  service 
in  defining  the  issue  exactly.  Labour  voted  against  the  Bill, 
on  the  ground,  so  far  as  one  can  judge,  that  Russia,  being  a 
proletarian  State,  cannot  do  wrong.  One  man,  however,  Mr. 
Logan,  separated  himself  from  his  party  and  resented  the 
Russian  proceeding,  as  he  would  have  done  if  it  took  place 
in  England.  The  most  disagreeable  part  of  any  such  break¬ 
away  from  party  discipline  is  that  the  revolter  finds  himself 
most  heartily  applauded  by  those  with  whom  he  has  least 
sympathy.  Still,  I  cannot  believe  that  even  Tory  praise 
will  make  Mr.  Logan’s  action  unpopular  in  his  constituency. 
As  to  Mr.  Maxton,  who  led  the  Opposition  protest,  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  likes  him,  probably  wondered  how  long 
he  would  remain  alive  if  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Russia.  But 
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the  mere  fact  that  Mr.  Maxton  was  able  to  speak  his  mind 
there  freely  and  to  muster  even  a  fraction  of  support  at  the 
vote,  all  helps  to  make  the  English  mind  unmistakable  to 
Russia,  as  the  Press  could  not  do. 


For  similar  reasons,  I  have  little  sympathy  with  the  criticism 
directed  at  the  Prime  Minister’s  journeyings  to  international 
conferences  of  many  kinds.  The  main  need 
Wai^gton  today,  as  we  all  know,  is  to  make  the  world 
Conversations  more  international,  and  somebody  must  do 
this  work.  The  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  powers  are  alike  in 
this  that  they  are  exempt  from  apprehensions  of  attack  ;  but 
England  has  the  advantage  of  possessing  much  more  supple 
institutions  and  can,  in  fact,  do  an  important  thing  if  she 
wants  to  ;  it  is  not  even  easy  for  the  United  States  to  recover 
the  right  to  drink  beer.  Any  effective  impulse  in  world  affairs 
must  come  from  some  one  of  the  great  Powers,  and  Germany 
and  France  immobilise  each  other.  It  was  no  small  achieve¬ 
ment  that  Mr.  MacDonald  should  have  induced  Italy  to  depart 
from  its  position  of  somewhat  menacing  silence.  He  loosened 
the  jam  at  one  point.  Once  movement  begins  again,  new 
perils  and  obstacles  disclose  themselves  ;  but  anything  is 
better  than  deadlock,  and  what  immediately  becomes  clear 
is  that  loosening  must  now  be  effected  in  another  direction. 
Perhaps  the  best  answer  to  objectors  against  Mr.  MacDonald’s 
activities  is  to  say  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  asks  for  an  extension 
of  them  and  wants  him  in  Washington. 


The  New 
Germany 


Meantime,  events  in  Germany  move  fast,  and  they  have 
had  one  result.  In  great  measure  Englishmen  have  been 
delivered  from  the  sentimental  complex  which 
made  them  regard  France  as  vindictively  “  un¬ 
sportsmanlike  ”  in  its  attitude  towards  the  de- 
They  do  not  like  the  recent  German  develop¬ 
ments.  Yet  we  may  believe  Herr  Ludwig  when  he  agrees 
with  Herr  Hitler,  and  both  these  authorities  tell  us  that  this 
government  is  really  representative  of  Germany,  and  no  other 
has  been  since  the  war.  Possibly  England  will  now  begin  to 
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reconsider  its  sentimental  attitude  about  the  Polish  Corridor — 
the  Naboth’s  vineyard  of  Europe.  Naboth  has  got  it  back, 
and  is  finding  it  a  very  useful  possession.  No  one  denies 
that  it  was  Naboth’s  originally,  or  indeed  that  it  is  peopled 
by  the  race  of  Naboth.  But  England  has  said  persistently, 
“  Think  of  the  wound  to  Ahab’s  feelings”.  For  the  German 
grievance  is  chiefly  sentimental.  German  commerce  does  not 
suffer.  In  a  military  sense,  no  doubt  Ahab  would  be  more 
conveniently  placed  if  he  rounded  off  his  territory  by  the  strip 
of  Naboth’s  land.  But  must  the  feelings  of  Germany  and  the 
military  convenience  of  Germany  prevail  over  all  the  principles 
for  which  the  war  was  fought  ?  And  now  that  Germany 
gives  genuine  expression  to  German  feelings,  is  England 
so  much  in  sympathy  with  German  feelings  as  she 
thought  ? 

Whatever  the  outcome,  it  seems  certain  that  Germany  will 
lose,  or  get  rid  of,  a  considerable  part  of  her  eight  hundred 
The  Monde  thousand  Jews,  and  those  who  leave  will  not 
and  be  the  least  remarkable.  Einstein  has  led  the 
their  Work  exodus  ;  it  is  true  they  have  seized  his  bank 
balance.  Comment  on  the  economic  results  is  suggested  by 
a  recent  biography.  In  his  Life  of  the  Late  Lord  Melchett^ 
Mr.  Hector  Bolitho  has  with  admirable  instinct  traced  the 
history  of  the  Mond  family,  since  1780,  when  Baer  Mond,  a 
Jewish^shopkeeper  living  lonely  among  Christians  in  a  Hessian 
village,  was  despoiled  of  all  he  had.  Moritz,  the  son  of  this 
man’s  old  age,  made  his  way  to  Cassel,  as  apprentice  to  a 
silk  merchant,  whose  daughter  he  married.  Their  son,  Ludwig, 
became  a  student  of  chemistry  at  Heidelberg.  He  was  not 
a  down-trodden  Jew ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Corps  Rhenania 
admitted  him  among  its  members,  to  fight  for  its  honour. 
But  by  the  time  he  was  five-and-twenty,  he  had  decided  that 
England  was  the  land  for  him  ;  he  brought  his  talents  and  his 
young  wife  and  was  naturalized.  How  many  millions  in  money 
was  it  worth  to  England  that  Mond  took  up  his  abode  there, 
and  founded  his  family  there,  and  built  up  the  vast  industry 
(in  partnership  with  another  German)  which  under  his  son’s 
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direction  spread  into  the  very  type  of  a  great  combine  ?  Or 
rather,  how  many  hundred  millions  ? 

Ludwig  Mond  (who  is  hardly  less  the  subject  of  Mr.  Bolitho’s 
book  than  Alfred)  remained  a  German  by  all  his  tastes  ;  he 
was,  even  to  look  at,  the  ideal  German,  splendid  and  upstanding. 
His  son,  with  every  gift  of  intellect,  strong-built  of  body,  with 
the  richest  culture,  grew  up  English  by  choice,  English  in 
the  instinctive  direction  of  all  his  masterful  ambitions  to 
government ;  but  all  his  life  was  hampered  and  clogged  by  a 
physical  frustration.  Every  expression  of  his  personality  was 
thwarted  by  ungraciousness.  Nobody  so  unlike  an  English¬ 
man  can  be  thoroughly  at  ease  in  English  life,  and  his  desire 
was  to  give  effect  to  his  personality  in  the  most  characteristic 
of  all  forms  of  English  life — the  life  of  a  parliamentary  states¬ 
man.  If  he  failed  there,  as  he  did  fail,  in  spite  of  transcendent 
abilities,  it  was  certainly  not  because  he  was  a  Jew  ;  the  same 
House  of  Commons  saw  the  rise  of  Lord  Reading  (from  how 
different  beginnings)  with  an  equipment  of  knowledge  abso¬ 
lutely  not  comparable  to  Mond’s.  For  that  matter,  who  in 
that  House  of  Commons  could  be  compared  with  Mond  in 
mastery  of  all  that  is  required  for  an  understanding  of  this 
new  world  where  scientific  invention  and  its  application 
through  international  finance  dominate  all  ?  Vast  experience 
in  the  handling  of  great  affairs  went  with  familiar  command 
of  all  that  has  been  written  concerning  science  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  it — concerning  every  development  of  political  or 
economic  theory.  Nor  was  that  the  whole  ;  I  never  heard 
him  speak  on  any  subject  relating  to  art  or  literature,  but 
one  felt  behind  his  intellect  that  complete  knowledge  and 
enjoyment  of  beauty  in  every  form  which  belonged  to  the 
great  Venetians — among  whom  he  would  have  been  perfectly 
at  home.  But  in  seeking  to  fit  himself  into  that  social 
life  of  England  which  is  so  intimately  bound  up  with  its 
government,  he  lacked  the  two  qualities  which  have  smoothed 
the  way  for  other  great  men  of  his  race — tact  and  charm.  In 
a  period  of  stupendous  opportunities,  he  saw  all  the  great 
tasks  entrusted  to  other  men.  He  failed  to  get  his  chance 
to  achieve. 
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It  may  seem  absurd  to  talk  of  failure  when  the  man’s 
achievement  was  so  great,  especially  when  in  politics  he  had 
to  fight  against  a  torrent  of  unreasoning  pre- 
judice,  let  loose  by  the  war ;  yet  when 
Haldane  was  jettisoned,  Mond  forced  his  way 
through,  and  did  work  which  Mr.  Bolitho  indicates,  yet 
which  can  hardly  now  be  realised,  from  its  very  nature,  of 
contriving  colossal  expedients  against  overwhelming  emer¬ 
gency.  But  the  great  post  for  which  he  was  specially  fitted, 
and  knew  himself  fitted,  never  came  to  him  ;  and  when  one 
thinks  of  the  men  who  since  the  War  were  Chancellors  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  compares  them  with  him,  what  amateurs 
they  look.  He  was  the  one  man  who  knew  enough  to  have 
supreme  audacity — and  certainly  he  did  not  lack  that. 

The  odd  thing  is  that  probably  in  Germany  more  than 
anywhere  else,  his  powers  would  have  been  fully  utilised  : 
Germany  does  not  distrust  exceptional  brains.  In  Mond’s 
case,  it  was  not  England  that  got  over  this  mistrust,  it  was 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  who  used  him,  so  far  as  he  was  used. 

Dramatically,  the  end  of  his  story  is  by  far  the  most  in¬ 
teresting.  Mr.  Bolitho  has  a  real  sense  of  dramatic  evolution. 
The  end  was  happy  because  this  misfit  found  the  place  where 
he  belonged — found  his  spiritual  home.  After  his  first  re¬ 
vulsion  from  the  sight  of  pale  figures  with  their  faces  pressed 
against  the  Wailing  Wall  (“  My  God  !  I  should  like  to  blow 
it  up  !  It  is  terrible  !  It  is  the  symbol  of  their  national 
humiliation  ”),  his  heart  suddenly  rose  up  when  he  saw  his 
people,  bronzed  and  sunburnt,  settled  on  their  own  land. 
When  twenty  young  men  on  white  horses  came  to  meet  him, 
his  cry  was,  “  I  understand  them — Jews  riding”!  And  flinging 
himself  into  a  last  effort  to  lift  up  the  hands  of  Israel,  he  found 
his  whole  nature  at  peace.  The  death  mask  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Jaggers  is,  as  the  present  Lord  Melchett  says  of  it,  an 
expression  of  “  that  peace  which  he  so  constantly  desired”. 
If  it  were  not  for  that  last  chapter,  one  would  find  oneself 
sorry  for  that  superb  intellect  to  whom  life  gave  wealth  in 
all  its  kinds,  honour,  and  ascendancy,  and  yet  left  him  frustrated. 


|the  fortnightly  ubrary® 
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MODERN  PHILOSOPHT 

by  C.  E.  M.  JoAD. 


ADVENTURES  OF  IDEAS,  by  A.  N. 

Whitehead.  Cambridge  University 

Press.  12«.  Sd. 

Adventures  of  Ideas  is  the  third  of  a 
trilogy,  which,  beginning  with  Science 
and  the  Modern  World  and  Process  and 
Reality,  seeks  to  present  a  picture  of  the 
nature  of  things  illustrated,  in  Pro¬ 
fessor  Whitehead’s  own  words,  "  by 
a  survey  of  the  mutations  of  human 
experience 

It  is  a  book  altogether  in  the  grand 
manner.  It  ranges  over  the  sciences, 
cosmology,  sociology,  art-criticism, 
history,  and  philosophy ;  it  is  highly 
oracular  in  utterance — for  example, 
“spontaneity”,  “originality  of 
decision  ”,  by  which  Professor  White- 
head  means  the  element  of  essential 
novelty  in  the  universe,  is  abruptly 
announced  as  "  the  reason  for  the 
predominant  importance  of  wave  trans¬ 
mission  in  physical  nature  ” — it  is  full 
of  flashing  sentences :  "  The  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  power  is  fatal  to  the  subtleties 
of  life.  Ruling  classes  degenerate  by 
reason  of  their  lazy  indulgence  in 
obvious  gratifications  ”  ;  it  culminates 
in  passages  of  high  eloquence,  and  it  is 
so  obscure  that  the  average  reader  will 
not  make  sense  of  more  than  a  third  of 
it. 

Obscurity,  indeed,  is  Professor  White¬ 
head’s  great  defect.  Admittedly,  he 
writes  profoundly  on  profound  themes ; 
admittedly,  too,  there  is  no  necessary 
reason  why  the  intuition  of  philosophic 


insight  (which  must  be  conceded  to 
him  in  the  fullest  measure)  into  the 
nature  of  things  should  be  inmiediately 
intelligible  to  the  average,  educated, 
twentieth-century  mind.  But,  when 
so  much  has  been  conceded,  the  grava¬ 
men  of  the  charge  remains.  Professor 
Whitehead  has  invented  a  special 
terminology  for  the  communication  of 
his  ideas.  This  is  to  some  extent 
explained  in  Process  and  Reality,  but 
it  is  here  taken  over  from  the  earlier 
book  and  presented  raw  to  the  reader, 
without  explanation  or  justification. 
The  result  is  that  passages,  of  which 
the  following  is  typical,  occur  on  almost 
every  page  of  the  book : 

"  This  form  ”  (the  major  form  of 
Beauty)  "  pre-supposes  the  first 
form,  and  adds  to  it  the  condition 
that  the  conjunction  in  one  synthesis 
of  the  various  prehensions  introduces 
new  contrasts  of  objective  content 
with  objective  content.  These  con¬ 
trasts  introduce  new  conformal  in¬ 
tensities  of  feeling  natural  to  each  of 
them,  and  by  so  doing  raise  the 
intensities  of  conformal  feeling  in  the 
primitive  component  feelings.” 

Nor  is  it  always  clear  that  the  special 
terminology  is  being  employed  to 
express  new  meanings,  which  are  be¬ 
yond  the  range  of  the  accepted  modes 
of  expression.  Too  often,  indeed,  one 
has  the  suspicion  that  its  main  function 
is  to  give  the  air  of  novelty  to  old  ones. 
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When,  for  example,  Professor  \Vhite- 
head  announces  that  "  perfection  at  a 
low  level  ranks  below  imperfection  with 
higher  aim  ”,  I  cannot  rid  myself  of 
the  impression  that  he  is  only  telling 
us  that  it  is  better  to  fail  in  big  things 
than  to  succeed  in  small  ones.  The 
substance  of  this  may  or  may  not  be 
true,  but  it  is  only  the  novel  form 
which  prevents  us  from  recognizing  it 
as  a  cliche,  I  stress  this  complaint  of 
obscurity,  because  the  obscurity  is, 
I  believe,  in  a  large  measure  un¬ 
necessary. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  difficulty  in 
the  writing  of  philosophy,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  arising  from  the  expression  of 
obscurity,  and  the  difficulty  arising 
from  obscurity  of  expression.  The  first 
is  pardonable ;  there  is  no  reason,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  why  the  universe 
should  be  such  as  we  can  easily  under¬ 
stand.  The  second  is  merely  bad 
craftsmanship.  A  philosopher  ought 
to  be  at  pains  to  make  himself  as  clear 
as  the  subject  permits  ;  if  he  does  not, 
then  his  failure  might  be  ascribed  either 
to  laziness  or  to  incompetence.  It  is 
because  I  think  that  Professor  White- 
head  often  mistakes  obscurity  which 
arises  from  the  second  cause  for  the 
pardonable  obscurity  which  is  due  to 
the  first  that  I  have  urged  the 
criticism. 

The  complaint  being  done  with,  I  had 
better  say  at  once  that  this  is  a  splendid 
book.  It  interprets  the  whole  of 
human  thought  and  history  in  the  light 
of  a  metaphysical  system,  and  in  this 
respect  is  a  return  to  the  great  manner 
of  philosophy,  the  manner  of  Hegel 
and  of  Plato — Plato,  indeed,  is  the 
philosopher  nearest  to  Professor  White¬ 
head's  heart,  whose  name  appears 
most  often  in  his  pages. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  short  notice  to 
give  even  an  indication  of  the  multi¬ 
farious  ideas  that  crowd  the  pages  of 


this  book.  It  is  indeed  a  veritable 
treasure  house  of  intellectual  riches,  in 
which  range  of  learning,  profundity  of 
thought,  accuracy  of  scholarship  and 
breadth  of  culture  make  a  background 
which  is  illuminated  by  the  incessant 
play  of  the  author’s  philosophic  genius. 

Three  main  ideas  run  through  the 
book.  The  first  two  are  ideas  of  inter¬ 
pretation.  First,  human  action  is 
essentially  purposive — the  driving  force 
in  the  history  of  mankind  is  the  aims 
that  men  set  themselves  to  realize. 
Secondly,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
pure  knowledge,  whether  of  history  or 
of  anything  else  ;  knowledge  is  always 
accompanied  "  with  accessories  of 
emotion  and  purpose  ”  ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
shot  through  with  subjective  elements. 
Thus,  a  historian  tells  by  implication, 
as  much  about  his  own  period  as  about 
the  period  he  sets  out  to  record. 
Thirdly,  the  universe  is  ever  being 
born  anew  ; — “  Spontaneity,  originality 
of  decision  belong  to  the  essence  of 
each  actual  occasion  This  essential 
novelty  of  the  universe  finds  its  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  heart  of  man  ;  for  this 
reason  man  could  not  rest  content  with 
perfection,  even  were  he  to  achieve 
perfection.  ”  Adventure  is  essential, 
namely,  the  search  for  new  perfections”. 
It  is  this  element  of  "  adventuring  ”  in 
man’s  spirit  that  forms  the  real  theme 
of  the  book — a  book  which  will,  if  I  may 
hazard  a  prophecy,  become  a  classic. 


WAYS  OF  ESCAPE,  by  Sir  PhiUp 
Gibbs.  Heinemann,  8s.  6d. 

This  is  a  survey  of  the  world,  seen  in  a 
long  vista  back  to  the  war,  by  one  who 
has  come  all  that  distance  looking 
anxiously  for  escape  from  the  inevitable 
trend  of  hmnanity’s  path  from  one 
great  disaster  to  the  next. 
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It  is  to  the  younger  mind  that  Sir 
Philip  addresses  his  reflections.  The 
elder  men  who  control  finance,  in¬ 
dustry,  politics,  and  administration,  and 
whose  representatives  go  to  douse 
common  hopes  whenever  nations  con¬ 
fer  together  to  postpone  the  wrath  to 
come,  have  given  human  societies,  this 
book  suggests,  the  appearance  of  a 
welter  of  contentions  and  dangerous 
lunatics.  The  world  today,  if  one  can 
summon  the  courage  to  look  at  it 
squarely,  suggests  evil  forces  careering 
out  of  control.  The  near  possibility  of 
a  disaster  which  might  prove  final 
appals  the  least  sensitive  observer. 
And  by  some  amazing  fumbling  and 
hesitancy  the  British  statesmen  whose 
authority  could,  if  used  with  courage 
and  imagination,  check  the  drift  of 
Europe  towards  the  abyss,  do  nothing 
to  avert  what  must  mean  the  eventual 
overthrow  of  everything  they  hold 
dear ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the 
nations  will  march  to  battle  next  time 
under  their  own  emblems,  but  will  all 
come  out  of  it  under  the  red  flag.  That 
is  about  the  only  fact  we  know  of  the 
F  future,  and  it  means  war  without  end. 
Therefore  Sir  Philip  addresses  the 
younger  mind.  He  hopes  a  chance  is 
there  to  save  us. 

Is  there  ?  It  is  possible  there  is. 
But  we  cannot  forget  that  the  blind 
and  brutal  arrogance  now  bullying 
Germany  is  not  much  over  age.  We 
know  also  that  Mussolini  is  careful  that 
every  teacher  of  youth  must  show 
astronomy,  or  what  not,  to  be  strictly 
Fascist.  Stalin,  another  dictator  in  a 
vast  region  where  probably  the  majority 
of  the  peasants  are  not  so  well  nourished 
as  the  most  hopeless  Britisher  on  the 
Dole,  without  doubt  depends  for  his 
power  on  the  devotion  of  yovmg  people 
as  fanatical  and  credulous  as  ever  were 

[Calvin’s  followers.  The  Japanese  mili¬ 
tary  autocracy,  riding  a  ghastly  night¬ 


mare  to  the  conquest  of  the  Onent,  is 
followed,  as  a  Pied  Piper,  by  Japanese 
youth.  The  matter  seems  difficult. 
It  would  puzzle  anybody  above  the  age 
of  hop-scotch  to  find  a  reason  for  follow¬ 
ing  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  but  otherwise 
intelligent  young  men  do  it.  Maybe 
youth  generally  is  desperate  and  anar¬ 
chic.  It  always  did  jib  a  little  at  the 
discipline  imposed  by  the  machines  and 
the  routines  of  great  organizations,  and 
today  the  poverty  of  industrial  society 
makes  submission  to  that  discipline 
hardly  worth  while ;  so  here  youth  is. 
Communist  and  Fascist,  apparently  not 
caring  a  cigarette  for  the  welfare  of  a 
civilization  from  which  it  can  get 
bread  and  butter  only  with  the  b^t 
of  good  luck,  and  often  only  through 
charity. 

Sir  Philip  suggests,  as  one  way  out, 
a  great  crusade  by  youth,  led  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  to  the  conquest  of  a 
wilderness  somewhere  in  the  Dominions, 
which  it  could  make  blossom  as  the  rose. 
He  thinks  a  hundred  thousand  young 
people  might  go.  So  they  might,  if  the 
combination  of  agriculturists,  indus- 
triahsts,  trades  unionists,  and  the 
unemployed  in  that  dominion,  would 
welcome  them.  Even  so,  it  would  not 
make  a  great  difference  to  us  at  home. 
It  would  not  make  the  coal-fields  active, 
nor  start  the  idle  merchant  ships  on 
their  old  routes  again  with  full  cargoes. 
It  would  afford  us  a  trifling  relief, 
but  no  way  of  escape.  Maybe  half-a- 
century  hence  people  will  consider 
their  forefathers  were  imbeciles  not 
to  have  noticed  that  they  were,  in 
fact,  so  successful  in  the  science  of  pro¬ 
duction  that  nobody  need  have  been 
in  want,  and  yet  that  they  declined  into 
privation  and  despair  because  the 
science  of  distribution — ^which  includes 
the  banks — was  no  more  up-to-date 
than  a  donkey-cart  on  a  motor-track. 

H.  M.  Tomlinson. 
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THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW  OF 

THE  BRITISH  DOMINIONS,  by 

Arthur  Berriedale  Keith.  Macmillan. 

165. 

Professor  Keith  has  long  been  known 
as  one  of  our  leading  author iti^  on 
colonial  constitutional  history,  and 
now  he  bids  fair  to  become  the  leading 
authority  on  the  Constitution  and 
history  of  the  Dominions.  The  present 
book  is  a  model  of  its  kind,  and  were 
it  not  that  occasionally  the  very  extent 
and  complication  of  the  Professor’s 
knowledge  makes  his  exposition  diffi¬ 
cult  to  follow,  it  might  almost  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  perfect  model  of  its  kind. 

But  if  it  were  foolhardiness  to 
attempt  to  question  the  extent  and 
accuracy  of  the  Professor’s  knowledge, 
it  is  permissible  to  ask  ourselves  what 
is  the  impression  which  might  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  one  who  studies  this  book 
of  the  permanent  compactness  and 
unity  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
nations  ? 

At  first  sight,  it  must  be  confessed 
we  are  appalled  by  the  diversity  and 
even  the  discordance  of  the  different 
Dominions.  The  influences  that  tell 
in  favour  of  unity  are  few  and  far 
between.  The  Imperial  Conference 
only  meets  normally  every  four  years, 
and  its  resolutions  possess  no  binding 
force.  The  Statute  of  Westminster  of 
1931  gives  an  autonomous  status  to 
the  constituent  parts  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  which  can  with  difficulty,  be 
distinguished  from  complete  inde¬ 
pendence. 

In  his  previous  books.  Professor 
Keith,  amid  all  these  evidences  of 
diversity,  has  been  able  to  preserve  a 
certain  amount  of  confidence  as  to  the 
ultimate  sovereignty  of  the  British 
legislature  which  could  then,  to  some 
extent,  be  termed  an  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment.  But,  in  this  book,  he  agrees 
that  the  Dominions  are  now  reluctant 


to  admit  any  such  Imperial  legislature, 
and  at  one  part  he  even  admits  that,  in 
the  case  of  British  subjects  in  such 
Dominions,  it  is  a  question  seriously 
discussed  "  whether  the  Imperial  Acts 
shall  continue  to  be  valid  in  regard  to 
such  naturals  or  whether  they  should 
be  treated  as  being  in  the  same  position 
as  foreigners  and  exempt  from  British 
jurisdiction 

In  these  latter  days,  too,  apart  even 
from  Test  Cricket  and  the  Leg  Theory, 
there  is  much  in  the  relation  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  Dominions  which  is 
bound  to  exacerbate  and  repel.  Un¬ 
employment  at  the  moment  is  one  of 
the  most  disquieting  signs  of  trouble 
in  the  mother  country,  and  in  1925 
an  agreement  was  made  with  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  whereby 
British  labourers  were  to  be  emigrated 
to  that  Dominion  for  work  on  the  land. 
Later  on,  as  Professor  Keith  tells  us, 
“  public  opinion  in  the  United  Kingdom 
has  resented  strongly  the  spectacle  of 
the  repeated  deportations  from  the 
Dominions  of  persons  settled  there, 
largely  at  the  expense  of  the  British 
Government 

Again,  though  like  a  scientific  ex¬ 
positor,  he  shows  no  political  bias,  he 
is  clearly  sceptical  of  the  ultimate 
effect  of  Ottawa  and  its  Tariff  agree¬ 
ments.  Indeed,  with  dry  and  refined 
irony,  he  concludes  that  the  proximate 
result  of  the  probnged  parleying  at 
the  Canadian  capital  was  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  "  agreements,  save  in  the 
case  of  the  Irish  Free  State,  largely  in 
favour  of  the  Dominions  at  the  expense 
of  the  United  Kingdom  ”  with  a 
certain  amount  of  concession  on 
the  part  of  the  Dominions. 

But  is  there  no  other  side  to  the 
shield  ?  On  this  question  Professor 
Keith  says  all  there  is  to  say. 

The  decision  at  Ottawa  to  regard 
the  Preferences  as  not  within  the 
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purview  of  the  Most  Favoured 
Nation  Clause  is  undoubtedly  signifi¬ 
cant.  Likewise,  also,  the  proposal 
to  adjust  Commonwealth  differences 
ziznadhoc  Court  drawn  actually  from 
the  Empire  itself.  And  it  is  one  of  the 
illuminating  results  of  the  careful 
exposition  of  Prof.  Keith  that  we  rise 
from  his  book  with  an  idea  of  the  role 
of  provincial  autonomy,  as  suspicious 
of  Central  authority  in  Canada, 
Australia,  and  South  Africa,  in  pre¬ 
venting  a  centrifugal  movement  of  the 
Dominions. 

All  the  same,  we  are  compelled  by 
this  indispensable  book  to  ask  ourselves 
the  disquieting  question,  whether  the 
British  Corrunonwealth  of  Nations  could 
possibly  survive  the  strain  of  another 
great  European  war  ? 

J.  H.  Harley. 


DE  VALERA,  by  Denis  Gwynn.  Jar- 
rolds.  12s.  %d. 

THE  LIFE  STORY  OF  EAMON  DE 
VALERA,  by  Se4n  O’Faol^in.  The 
Talbot  Press.  2s. 

In  these  books  will  be  found  much 
that  English  people  should  know  of 
the  man  whose  i^uence  seems  likely 
for  a  long  time  to  come  to  dominate 
Anglo-Irish  relations.  The  two  volumes 
are  complementary,  for  Mr.  O’Faolain 
writes  as  a  disciple,  Mr.  Gwynn  as  a 
severe,  though  not  by  any  mesms 
wholly  unfriendly,  critic.  The  latter’s 
work  is  by  far  the  more  detailed  and 
complete,  though  Mr.  O'FaoIain’s  brief 
"  life  story  ”  is  very  attractively  written 
and  especially  valuable  as  showing 
how  Mr.  de  Valera  appears  to  the  eyes 
of  a  large  number  of  his  countrymen. 
It  is  curious  to  remark  how  difficult 
oach  has  found  it  to  make  up  his 
®ind  just  what  it  is  for  which  Mr. 


de  Valera  stands.  "  Somehow  or 
other  ”,  confesses  Mr.  O’Faolain,  ”  one 
never  seems  able  to  penetrate  behind 
the  brown  mask  of  his  lined  features . . . 
he  eludes  you  and  you  leave  hinf  with 
his  secret,  as  unsolved  a  riddle  as  the 
Sphinx  ”.  Similarly,  Mr.  Gw)mn,  after 
having  with  scrupulous  care  studied 
his  actions  and  utterances  from  the 
moment  he  first  appeared  in  Irish 
politics  as  one  of  the  insurgents  of 
1916  to  the  close  of  1932,  is  still 
compelled  to  ask ;  ”  \^at  is  the 

secret  of  his  astonishing  influence  ? 
Is  he  merely  the  agent  of  secret  forces 
which  have  for  more  than  twelve  years 
put  him  forward  as  a  convenient 
figurehead  ?  Or  is  he  himself  the 
author  of  a  progranune  which  he  im¬ 
poses  on  those  who  have  sought  to 
make  use  of  him  ?  Does  that  austere 
and  cold  personality,  so  remote  and 
inaccessible  in  spite  of  the  simplicity 
and  unfailing  courtesy  of  his  dealings 
with  all  who  approach  him,  mask  a 
d3mamic  energy  which  has  imposed 
itself  on  his  contemporaries  and  has 
made  him  one  of  the  most  significant 
and  formidable  figures  in  modem 
politics  ?  Is  he,  like  Kerensky,  a 
dreamer  inspiring  crowds  by  dis¬ 
interested  idealism  and  by  passionate 
conviction,  but  incapable  of  appre¬ 
ciating  the  consequence  of  his  own 
magnetic  influence  ?  Or  is  that  cold, 
logical  intellect,  trained  for  many 
years  to  think  in  terms  of  mathematiceil 
abstractions,  in  fact,  the  directing 
mind  of  a  revolution  which  may  yet 
be  carried  through  with  utter  ruthless¬ 
ness  and  undeviating  purpose  ?  " 

It  is  proof  of  the  man's  extraordinary 
personality  that  the  more  one  knows 
of  him,  the  less  is  one  inclined  to 
attempt  an  answer.  He  seems  seldom 
to  have  originated  an  idea,  and  not 
so  much  to  have  laboured  as  to  have 
entered  into  other  men’s  labour. 
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Though  associated  in  the  popular  mind  round  Europe — ^Paris,  London,  Switzer- 
with  the  Rebellion  of  1916,  with  the  land — taking  with  them  their  sufferings, 
subsequent  development  of  Sinn  Fein  their  love  affairs,  their  duels  that  never 
policy  and  with  the  rising  of  the  come  off,  their  new  outlook,  their 
Irregulars  in  1922,  he  appears  at  the  revolution ;  very  nearly  as  grand  as 
outset  to  have  disapproved  of  the  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  fiction,  and 
first ;  to  have  had  little  part  in  the  as  pedestrian  (quite  often)  in  achieve- 
second ;  and  in  the  last  instance  (to  ment.  The  Bohemian  "  grand  tour  ” 
quote  Mr.  O’Faolain's  oddly-worded  makes  magnificent  reading,  as  Mr. 
apologia)  to  have  taken  up  "  uneasily  Carr’s  book  shows ;  sometimes  it  is 
but  inevitably  what  cannot  be  de-  difficult  to  believe  that  these  people 
scribed  as  other  than  an  unsatisfactory  are  leading  private  lives  and  are  not 
position  on  the  side  of  his  mutineers.”  doing  it  in  the  hope  that  some  novelist 
His  record  in  such  capital  matters  as  or  chronicler  is  watching.  And,  of 
the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  the  Governor-  course,  they  left  voluminous  records, 
Generalship,  the  Treaty,  the  I.R.A.,  letters,  diaries,  whole  autobiographies, 
and  its  kindred  associations.  North-  to  quote  chunks  from.  They  expressed 
East  Ulster,  even  the  Constitution  themselves  with  a  vengeance !  Where 
under  which  he  holds  office,  abounds  in  could  one  find  a  richer  or  less  cryptic 
inconsistencies.  Thus,  one  is  often  field  for  biography  ? 
tempted  to  dismiss  him  as  a  vain,  Carr  restricts  his  comment,  and 

weak  man,  pushed  hither  and  thither  makes  the  most  of  them.  He  lets  their 
by  forces  he  cannot  control.  And  stories  nm  together ;  and  it  is  aston- 
then  one  remembers  how  often  seem-  ishing  how  interconnected  the  lives 
ingly  irreparable  blunders  have  turned  and  ideas  of  these  violently  individual 
to  his  advantage  so  that  he  has  emerged  men  and  women,  anarchists  of  the  soul, 
with  undiminished  or  increased  prestige  could  be.  They  formed  a  closer  group 
and  popular  favour  from  perils  that  than,  say,  the  p)eople  living  in  a  subur- 
must  have  proved  fatal  to  other  men  ;  tjan  street  or  the  average  inhabitants 
and  one  begins  to  wonder  if  after  all  Qf  ^  farmhouse.  Herzen,  Nick  Ogarev, 
one  may  not  be  in  presence  of  a  Herwegh,  Postnikov,  Bakunin,  and 
personality,  sinister  perhaps,  but  far-  their  Natalies  and  Emmas — they  might 
seeing  and,  despite  its  obvious  limi-  t)e  at  opposite  ends  of  Europe,  but 
tations,  comparable,  for  good  or  evil,  their  destinies  were  as  certain  and  as 
not  with  Kerensky  but  with  Lenin.  linked  as  when  one  sees  the  characters 

Hugh  A.  Law.  Jj^  the  first  act  of  an  Ibsen  play.  Yes, 

_  these  people  created  their  own  fate, 

and  it  msdces  their  romance  and  their 

THE  ROMANTIC  EXILES ;  A  inevitable.  In  one  ^ 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY  POR-  another  they  were  all  tragic— Herzen 
TRAIT  GALLERY,  by  Edward  and  his  domestic  triangle,  Nick  Ogarev 
Hallett  Carr.  Gollancz.  8s.  6d.  and  the  reformed  whore :  they  all 

How  romantic  they  were,  the  exiles  believed  in  suffering,  and  it  came  to 
of  Mr.  Carr's  collection !  There  is  them. 

hardly  a  gesture  missing ;  George  Though  revolutionaries,  they  were 
Sand's  novels  make  the  natural  back-  incapable  themselves  of  ever  effecting 
groimd  of  their  lives.  Exiles  for  the  a  revolution  ;  they  expended  too  much 
most  part  from  Russia,  they  trail  emotional  dynamite ;  yet  without  them 
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the  Russian  revolution  might  never 
have  taken  place.  "  It  was  indeed  a 
new  age,”  writes  Mr.  Carr,  ”  when 
Karl  Marx  replaced  Herzen  and 
Bakunin  as  the  most  prominent  figure 
in  revolutionary  Europe.  The  drab, 
respectable  monotony  of  Marx's 
domestic  existence  already  affords  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  many-hued, 
incalculable  diversity  of  the  lives  of 
the  Romantic  Exiles.  In  them  Roman¬ 
ticism  found  its  last  expression  ;  and 
though  there  remained  a  handful  of 
dare-devil  terrorists  in  Russia  and  of 
picturesque  anarchists  in  western 
Europe,  the  revolutionary  movement, 
as  the  years  progressed,  took  on  more 
and  more  of  the  grim,  dogmatic, 
matter-of-fact  characteristics  of  the 
later  Victorian  age."  Marx,  of  course, 
was  a  greater  revolutionary  than  any 
of  the  Romantics,  and  in  writing  about 
them  Mr.  Carr  has  very  wisely  dealt 
with  them  as  romantic  figures  and  not 
as  early  moves  in  the  revolutionary 
chess  game. 

After  I  had  finished  this  book,  I 
regretted  that  Mr.  Carr  had  given  so 
much  space  to  Herzen  and  so  little  to 
Bakunin.  Of  the  two,  Bakunin  was 
far  more  important,  and  in  the  end 
he  is  the  more  vital  and  interesting 
figure.  I  turned  back  to  Mr.  Carr’s 
preface,  which  I  had  missed  when  I 
began  the  book,  and  discovered  to 
my  delight  that  Mr.  Carr  is  keeping 
Bakunin  for  another  volume.  If  he 
makes  it  as  readable  as  the  present 
one,  it  should  be  an  even  more  re¬ 
markable  book. 

G.  W.  Stonier. 


IN  QUEST  OF  POLAR  TREA¬ 
SURES,  by  Jan  Welzl.  Allen  6* 
Unwin.  IO5.  6d. 

The  second  voliune  of  the  inimitable 
Welzl’s  travels  is  concerned  with  his 


adventures  as  a  gold  digger  and  hunter, 
and  his  attempt  to  make  enough  money 
to  buy  out  his  partners  in  the  Laura, 
the  ship  which,  in  the  previous  book, 
had  captured  his  imagination.  The 
little  Czech  locksmith,  travelling  with 
amusing  doggedness  and  stupendous 
courage  into  the  Arctic  solitudes,  is 
still  a  bom  spinner  of  yams  ;  but  what 
makes  his  narrative  so  much  more 
fresh  and  readable  than  most  books  on 
the  wide  open  spaces  where  men  are 
men,  is  his  innocence  of  bombast,  his 
obliviousness  of  the  awkward  situation, 
and  his  polite  respect  for  the  devastat¬ 
ing  forces  of  nature,  his  obvious 
sincerity,  shrewdness,  and  lack  of 
affectation.  He  remains,  from  the 
reader’s  point  of  view,  ”  a  little  man  ” 
— ^he  is  actually  a  hulking  fellow — and 
that  is  one  of  the  best  effects  a  traveller 
can  achieve. 

Czech  caution  kept  him  out  of  the 
worst  excesses  of  the  gold  rush  in 
Alaska.  He  had  a  cut  at  gold,  of 
course — ^who  could  resist  the  fever  once 
in  the  Klondyke  ? — but  he  relied  in 
the  main  on  his  trade  and  sat  observing 
human  folly  with  a  twinkling  and 
puzzled  eye.  This  book  is  remarkable 
for  its  characters  and  among  the  best 
of  the  gold  boom  is  Dawson  Tom.  His 
story  is  fantastic.  He  was  a  complete 
scoundrel  and  sharper,  living  by  his  wits 
and  with  an  invincible  dislike  of  honest 
work.  But  he  was  blessed  with  such  a 
sense  of  humour  and  such  impertinent 
resourcefulness  that  certain  men  banded 
themselves  together  to  protect  him  as 
one  who  had  added  phenomenally  to  the 
gaiety  of  nations,  whatever  he  stole  in 
return.  His  misadventures  would 
make  a  racy  novel.  He  would  clear 
the  saloons  by  lighting  what  he  said 
was  a  stick  of  dynamite  but  which  was 
actually  a  piece  of  wood,  and  then  make 
away  with  all  the  money  and  bottles 
he  could  lay  hands  on.  This  trick 
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succeeded  in  town  after  town.  Disarm¬ 
ing  the  community  by  a  return  to  an 
apparently  respectable  life,  he  pawned 
his  gold  diggings  half  a  dozen  times 
over  to  men  whom  he  had  allowed  to 
defeat  him  at  cards,  and  then  fled. 
He  once  won  a  river  steamer  from  its 
captain  and  employed  him  as  pilot. 
Dawson  Tom  is  a  piece  of  pure  O’Henry, 
and  it  was  rather  by  a  zealous  error 
than  by  the  wish  of  the  community 
that  he  finished  his  life  in  a  noose  at 
the  end  of  the  tradifional  springy 
sapling. 

Eccentrics  amongst  the  hunters  were 
less  convivial.  They  were  austere,  pro¬ 
phetic  figures.  It  is  hard  to  realise  that 
in  Welzl’s  time — ^and  probably  still — 
there  were  men  who  lived  alone  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  from  their  fellows  in  the 
remote  parts  of  northern  Canada  and 
New  Siberia,  and  that  they  lived  thus 
by  choice.  These  Selkirks  lived  on 
meat  alone,  with  perhaps  a  few  beans 
traded  with  the  Indians,  and  though 
glad  to  meet  occasional  hunters,  they 
soon  went  ofi,  unable  to  stand  human 
society.  They  all  lived  to  a  great  age, 
their  beards  swept  the  ground,  their 
hair  was  yards  long  and  they  lived  like 
animals  in  their  caves.  There  was,  for 
example  an  old  man  of  the  mountains 
who  when  asked  what  had  happened 
during  sixty  years  solitude,  replied  that 
nothing  of  particular  note  had  occurred. 
And  there  was  Finlander  Kid  who  was 
103  years  old  and  danced  like  a  boy. 
He  had  lived  for  seventy-five  years 
virtually  alone.  Tamed  bears  drew 
his  sledges,  and  he  had  travelled  by 
himself  to  parts  of  the  polar  desolation 
where  bands  of  hunters  had  not  dared  to 
venture.  An  injured  man  was  as  good 
as  dead  in  those  parts,  for  there  were 
no  doctors  or  surgeons,  but  Finlander 
Kid  had  never  had  a  day’s  illness  in  his 
life. 

Welzl  neither  exaggerates  nor  mini¬ 


mises  the  melodramatic  behaviour  of 
the  Arctic  climate  and  his  simple 
picture  is  unforgetable.  Disaster  over¬ 
whelmed  numberless  bands  of  trappers, 
and  Welzl  tells  of  a  gruesome  find  of  his 
ovm  by  the  ice  bound  sea :  the  figure 
of  a  frozen  man  standing  on  his  feet 
and  placed  there  by  a  survivor  as  a 
monument  to  an  expedition  which  had 
met  calamity. 

Every  page  of  the  book  is  fascinating, 
not  only  for  its  lore  and  adventure,  but 
for  the  dry,  limpid,  zestful  manner  of 
narration.  Welzl  got  the  Laura  in  the 
end.  The  two  Czech  reporters  who 
have  taken  down  his  rambling  tale 
and  have  put  some  sort  of  order  upon 
it  are  to  be  congratulated.  Now  Welzl 
is  off  to  the  Arctic  again  to  astonish 
the  Eskimos  with  stories  of  Europe  as 
he  startled  us  with  the  North.  “  Old 
Arctic  Bismarck  is  at  it  again  ”,  they 
will  say.  Or  so  he  says. 

V.  S.  Pritchett. 


BARRY  JACKSON  AND  THE  LON¬ 
DON  THEATRE,  by  G.  W.  Bishop. 
Illustrated  from  the  designs  of  Paul 
Shelving.  Arthur  Barker.  One  Guinea. 

WATCHING  A  PLAY,  by  C.  K. 
Munro.  Howe.  7s.  6d. 

Sir  Barry  Jackson  has  enormously 
enriched  the  theatre  of  London,  as  well 
as  of  his  native  Birmingham,  and  the 
process  has  cost  him  heavily.  Mr. 
Bishop’s  description  of  his  work  is  at 
once  a  tribute  to  this  gifted  and  gener¬ 
ous  patron  of  our  stage  and  an  analysis 
of  the  general  conditions  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  mistakes  which  have  helped  to 
pile  up  the  debit  side  of  the  account. 
Mr.  C.  B.  Cochran,  in  an  introductory 
note,  puts  his  experienced  finger  on  the 
excessive  ”  over-heads  ”  ;  Sir  Barry, 
he  thinks,  has  been  too  lavish  in  his 
recruitment  of  permanent  and  adminis¬ 
trative  staff.  But  then  Sir  Barry  has 
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had  provincial  and  over-sea  ventures, 
and  a  Malvern  Festival  to  control  at  the 
same  time  as  his  London  work.  Mr. 
Shaw,  in  some  very  interesting  letters 
printed  here,  despairs  of  the  London 
theatre  altogether.  In  his  view,  the 
intelligent  theatre  depends  on  the  five- 
shilling  (or  less)  public,  and  in  the  West 
End  of  London  the  theatre  cannot  be 
financed  on  those  prices.  There  must 
be  subsidy.  In  England  the  state  and 
municipality  will  not  even  consider  a 
subvention,  although  the  practice  is 
taken  for  granted  all  over  Europe. 
Therefore,  Sir  Barry  must  be  content 
to  pay  the  subsidy  himself,  if  he  wants 
to  continue  as  a  producer  of  intelligent 
work.  Mr.  Cochran  can  retort  that 
between  May,  1927,  and  October,  1932, 
his  productions  have  shown  a  net  profit 
of  £143,246,  and  no  one  will  suggest  that 
Mr.  Cochran’s  shows  and  plays  have 
been  below  an  intelligent  standard. 
The  reason  for  Mr.  Cochran’s  success,  of 
course,  is  his  application  of  intelligence 
to  forms  of  entertaiiunent  already 
popular  and  calculated  to  please  the 
extravagant  public,  i.e.,  revues  and 
musical  comedies.  Sir  Barry  might  get 
round  the  subsidy  problem  by  pro¬ 
ducing  smart  musical  shows.  But  the 
answer  to  that  again  is  that  Sir  Barry 
probably  lacks  both  the  appetite  and 
the  ability  to  recruit  choruses  of 
bewitching  young  ladies  and  to  parade 
them  to  the  best  advantage. 

He  has  chosen  to  do  otherwise.  He 
has  offered  London  an  exceptional 
variety  of  work  from  Expressionism  to 
Tennyson’s  Harold,  from  the  pastoral 
farces  of  Eden  Phillpotts  to  the  meta- 
biological  pentateuch  of  Mr.  Shaw’s 
Methuselah,  from  Shakespeare  in  plain 
clothes  to  the  Barretts  of  Wimpole 
Street  in  all  their  Victorian  finery  and 
shackles.  Sometimes  the  efforts  have 
been  misplaced  or  mishandled  and  Mr. 
Bishop  critically  and  shrewdly  exam¬ 


ines  the  causes  of  failure  while  he 
applauds  the  intention.  It  is  highly 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a  record 
and  an  appreciation  of  Sir  Barry’s  work 
in  London.  This  beautifully-produced 
voliune  is  all  the  more  valuable  because 
it  is  frank  and  not  fulsome. 

Mr.  C.  K.  Munro  has  reprinted  the 
Lectures  delivered  for  the  Shute  founda¬ 
tion  at  Liverpool  University,  and  this 
adds  to  his  dramatic  creation  a  first- 
rate  volume  of  criticism.  He  has  a 
Socratic  type  of  mind  and  likes  to 
whittle  down  a  common  phrase  until 
nothing  but  its  essential  meaning  is  left. 
His  first  lecture,  on  the  purpose  and 
nature  of  art,  is  rather  teasingly 
Platonic  in  its  pursuit  of  reality  by 
examination  of  words  and  their  content. 
But  he  is  more  practical  when  he  has 
established  his  philosophical  founda¬ 
tions,  and  the  intending  dramatist 
would  do  well  to  study  his  analysis  of 
dramatic  suspense  and  his  assessment 
of  dramatic  values  in  general.  The 
principles  affirmed  are  strengthened  by 
instances  drawn  from  the  major  play¬ 
wrights.  Mr.  Munro  watches  a  play 
with  an  author’s  eye  and  his  opinions 
on  the  theatrical  presentation  of  the 
author’s  vision  of  life  offer  admirable 
assistance  to  the  playwright  who  can 
absorb  an  argument  and  take  advice. 
Some  cannot,  but  must  succeed  or  fail 
by  intuition.  For  those  who  can  work 
on  a  grounding  of  theory,  Mr.  Munro  is 
is  an  interesting  instructor. 

Ivor  Brown. 


THE  ENGLISH  MUSE.  By  OUver 
Elton.  BeU.  l&s. 

Among  major  works  of  literary  scholar¬ 
ship  the  six  volumes  of  Dr.  Elton’s 
Survey  of  English  Literaiure,  1730-1880 
take  a  high  place,  and  no  one  is  better 
qualified  than  he  to  write  a  brief  history 
of  English  Poetry.  There  is  more  in 
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such  a  tribute  than  may  appear  at 
lurst  sight,  for  if  the  detailed  examina¬ 
tion  of  a  smaller  province  calls  for  an 
exceptional  degree  of  patience  and 
industry'  in  the  critical  historian,  the 
rapid  survey  of  a  wide  territory  has  its 
own  peculiar  perils  and  temptations. 
A  man  who  finds  himself  in  the  position 
of  having  to  pass  summary  judgment 
on  hundreds  of  poets  and  perhaps 
thousands  of  poems  must  often  be 
tempted  to  play  for  safety,  either  by 
repeating  the  opinions  of  others  or  by 
resort  to  the  refuge  of  vague  phrases. 
The  first  is  in  the  nature  of  an  abdica¬ 
tion  ;  the  second  is  tedious  dishonesty. 
It  is  perhaps  the  chief  merit  of  Dr. 
Elton’s  book — apart  from  its  value  as  a 
clear  statement  of  historical  facts — that, 
though  his  tone  is  never  dogmatic  or 
oracular  where  matters  of  taste  are  in 
question,  he  speaks  his  own  mind, 
moderately  indeed,  but  so  evidently, 
that  we  are  never  afflicted  with  the 
uneasy  feeling  of  being  fobbed  off  with 
second-hand  verdicts.  He  brings  to 
his  task  a  wide  knowledge,  a  mature 
enthusiasm,  and  a  discriminating  tem¬ 
per.  “  The  book  ”,  he  tells  us  in  his 
preface,  ”  is  meant  as  an  introduction  ; 
or  as  a  companion  to  an  imaginary,  and 
most  imperfect,  anthology  ...  I  would 
fain  write  for  all  who  like  myself 
regard  poetry  as  a  material  part  of  their 
life  and  their  religion”. 

The  story  begins  before  Beowulf  and 
ends  with  Harold  Monro,  and  it  is  told 
in  some  four  hundred  pages.  The  dis¬ 
course  on  Old  Engli^  poetry  is  of 
purely  historical  interest  to  the  lay 
reader ;  for  the  poems  in  question 
(fragments  of  which  are  here  given  in 
translation)  were  written  in  a  language 
that  is  now  dead  ;  and  the  inclusion  of 
quite  recent  poets,  though  it  argues 
considerable  courage  in  the  author, 
hardly  adds  to  the  book’s  value.  But 
between  these  two  extreme  points  is 


contained  all  that  we  need  to  learn  by 
way  of  introduction  to  the  most  fruitful 
of  all  studies,  that  study  (itself  a  per¬ 
petual  feast  of  enjoyment)  whose  end  is 
the  sentitizing  of  the  spirit  and  the 
endless  enrichment  of  the  mind.  Poetry 
is  the  quintessence  of  literature,  and 
in  the  immense  diversity  of  English 
Literature  there  is  provision  for  every 
responsive  human  mind,  whether  simple 
or  subtle,  ignorant  or  learned.  No  one, 
however  widely  read,  could  fail  to 
derive  profit  from  this  book,  which  is 
as  unpretentious  in  its  learning  as  it  is 
catholic  in  its  appreciation.  As  for  the 
tentative  reader  of  poetry,  hesitating 
upon  the  brink  of  glorious  adventure, 
he  could  not  do  better  than  whet  his 
appetite  by  examining  this  small-scale 
map  of  an  enchanted  country  which 
Dr.  Elton  has  provided. 

Gerald  Bullett. 


MY  BIRDS,  by  W.  H.  Davies. 

Cape.  3s.  6<i. 

”  I  WOULD  like  to  say  at  the  beginning 
of  this  book  ”,  writes  Mr.  Davies, 
"  that  my  knowledge  of  birds  is  very 
limited,  and  that  the  inward  urge  to 
write  it  is  all  a  matter  of  love,  and  of  no 
scientific  value”.  One  might  go  further 
and  say  that  the  birds  in  this  book  are 
human  birds.  Their  behaviour,  their 
methods  of  thought  and  reasoning,  their 
attitude  of  life  are  strikingly  similar  to 
those  of  Mr.  Davies  himself,  and  the 
reason  of  this  is  that  Mr.  Davies  himself 
is  very  much  of  a  bird.  And  so  he 
moves  in  the  bird-society  in  his  garden 
not  as  an  impertinently  inquisitive 
alien,  but  as  a  bird  among  birds.  He 
shows  them  at  least  as  much  courtesy 
and  consideration  as  he  would  show 
to  a  human  being. 

This  will  be  no  news  to  lovers  of 
Mr.  Davies’s  writings.  They  are  familiar 
with  his  birdlike  qualities,  his  sharp 
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eye,  the  freshness  of  his  song  and  its 
crystal  simplicity.  In  some  of  his 
poems  we  seem  to  catch  him  practising, 
as  in  the  early  spring  we  hear  a  thrush 
practising,  trying  over  certain  notes  and 
combinations  of  notes  of  a  song  not 
yet  fully  realized ;  and  in  his  best 
poems  the  song  is  achieved,  it  has 
become  the  expression  of  a  single  lyrical 
mood,  leaving  behind  it,  as  all  true 
poetry  does,  something  more  than  the 
words  themselves  have  stated. 

In  the  present  book  there  is  both 
poetry  and  prose.  Every  chapter 
begins  with  a  lyric,  there  is  a  liberal 
sprinkling  of  them  in  the  prose  text, 
and  often  a  poem  lies  hidden  in  a  sen¬ 
tence  or  two  of  prose.  Here  is  one, 
bright,  with  that  sharp  visual  quality 
in  which  Mr.  Davies  excels,  which  I 
hope  he  will  one  day  turn  into  a  15010  : 

But  if  I  had  this  pool  in  my 
garden,  it  would  not  be  a  place  for 
fishing — I  would  only  sit  there  quietly 
and  dream.  The  fishes  could  lay 
their  silver  bellies  on  the  smooth 
stones,  or  heave  the  weeds  on  their 
golden  backs ;  and  what  I  saw  I 
might  tell,  but  no  harm  would  come 
to  them  from  that. 

Here  is  another  from  the  same  page  : 

One  bright  morning,  when  I 
opened  my  front  door,  canying  in 
my  hand  the  birds’  breakfast,  there 
was  such  a  number  of  them  waiting 
that  when  they  flew  up  suddenly, 
as  one,  the  quick  transition  from 
light  to  darkness  almost  blinded  me, 
and  I  had  to  wait  for  the  air  to  clear 
before  I  could  step  forward. 

Besides  passages  like  these  there  are 
one  or  two  grim  anecdotes,  one  of  a 
mouse  under  a  stove  which,  as  Mr. 
Davies  describes  it,  grows  into  a 
creature  more  formidable  than  a  basilisk, 
and  another,  a  still  more  sinister  tale, 
admirably  told,  of  a  certain  Mr.  William 
Blake  who  lived  on  boiled  cat. 


Sometimes,  in  company  with  Homer, 
Mr.  Davies  nods,  but  for  those  who  love 
their  Homer  and  their  Davies  even 
these  involuntary  gestures  will  be  en¬ 
dearing.  Besides,  the  book  provides 
poems  and  prose  which  rank  with  his 
best,  and  it  provides  also  something 
which  is  today  extremely  rare:  the 
spectacle  of  a  contented  mind.  Its 
contentment  is  no  mere  quietism;  it  is 
the  busy,  eager,  ecstatic  contentment 
that  we  meet  in  Isaac  Walton  and 
Charles  Cotton. 

Martin  Armstrong. 

A  PITMAN  LOOKS  AT  OXFORD, 
by  Roger  Dataller.  Dent.  5s. 

After  starting  working  life  at  thirteen 
Mr.  Dataller  gained  a  scholarship  which 
enabled  him  to  go  to  Oxford.  Readers 
of  his  previous  book  will  be  aware  that 
he  was  quite  worthy  to  appreciate  the 
best  of  Oxford.  It  would  therefore  be 
imfair  to  doubt  that  his  eye  can  see 
truly  also  her  faults,  and  these  he  finds 
chiefly  in  the  lack  of  social  considera¬ 
tion  displayed  by  many  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  both  of  jimior  and  senior  common 
rooms,  in  the  unthinking  reliance  on  the 
service  of  another  class,  and  in  the  use 
to  which  many  undergraduates  put 
their  new-found  freedom  from  the 
discipline  of  school  and  home.  It  is 
true  that  Oxford  reflects,  at  times  in  a 
particularly  crude  form,  the  vices  of  an 
acquisitive  society.  It  also  possesses 
the  power  to  help  a  reflective  mind 
towards  true  discrimination,  such  as  the 
author  possesses.  For  this  he  is,  in 
spite  of  the  bitter  passages  in  this  book, 
not  ungrateful.  He  does  not  wish  to 
destroy  the  good  which  Oxford  has 
stood  for.  It  seems  that  Oxford  is  now 
beginning  to  appreciate  the  good  in  the 
Labour  movement.  If  all  critics  are  as 
understanding  as  Mr.  Dataller,  it 
should  not  be  impossible  to  find  some 
adjustment  between  them.  A.  M.  W. 


DRYDEN,  by  Christopher  Hollis.  Duck¬ 
worth.  lOf. 

Having  taken  the  measure  of  Erasmus 
with  one  hand,  Mr.  Hollis  gives  us 
with  the  other,  and  with  an  equal 
facility,  a  rehabilitated  Dryden.  This 
quite  brief  book  is  very  much  Dryden- 
without  -  tears  —  author’s  or  reader’s. 
The  facts  of  its  subject’s  life  and  works 
are  set  forth  readably  enough,  though 
with  little  that  is  expressly  new  and 
rather  less  that  can  be  described  as  in 
any  sense  either  creative  criticism  or 
creative  biography.  Yet  Dryden  is  a 
figure  a  good  deal  less  biographised  than 
most  perhaps  of  the  outstanding  English 
writers,  and  this  essay  may  serve  as  a 
welcome  introduction  to  him  for  many 
who  previously  have  been  content  to 
know  no  more  than  the  bare  chrono¬ 
logical  data. 

As  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot  protested  some  few 
years  ago,  Dryden  for  some  reason  has 
never  received  quite  his  due  as  poet. 
He  stands,  in  other  modes  than  time- 
sequences,  between  Shakesjjeare  and 
Pope,  and  finds  full  favour  with  the 
devotees  of  neither.  Mr.  Hollis  claims 
for  him  ;  "  He  was  not  as  great  a  poet 
as  Shakespeare,  but  he  was  as  com¬ 
pletely  unique  a  poet  as  Shakespeare”. 
Surely  the  term  "  unique  ”  rather  begs 
the  essential  question,  though  Mr. 
Hollis  has,  to  a  point,  defined  it  a  few 
pages  earlier,  when,  having  said  that 
while  a  capable  dramatist  Dryden  was 
less  than  a  great  dramatic  genius,  and 
that  while  ”  the  master  of  the  secret  of 
pleasing  the  ear  by  the  sheer  music  of 
words  .  .  .  he  is  a  pleasure-giver  rather 
than  a  creator  of  beauty  ”,  he  adds : 
"  There  are  indeed  a  dozen  reasons  why 
Dryden ’s  is  an  important  and  interest¬ 
ing  figure  in  English  letters,  but  there 
is  only  one  reason  why  he  should  be 
placed  in  the  very  first  rank.  To  be  in 
the  very  first  rank  it  is  necessary  not 
only  to  have  written  well,  but  to  have 


written  something  that  was  worth 
writing,  and  that  nobody  else  could 
have  written.  Dryden  is  in  that  small 
class.  For  he  was  the  first  great 
debater  in  English  verse — the  first  in 
time,  and,  if  one  may  accept  a  general 
verdict,  very  easily  the  first  in  merit  ”. 
Mr.  Hollis  then  relegates  the  problem 
of  whether  debate  can  be  a  true 
function  of  poetry  to  the  realm  of 
”  somewhat  fruitless  enquiry  ”.  But  if 
Dryden ’s  claim  to  front  rank  place 
rests  upon  work  not  essentially  poetic, 
it  is  hardly  accurate  to  say  of  him  that 
he  is  ”  as  completely  unique  a  poet  as 
Shakespeare  ”  1  The  point  may  seem 
trivial,  but  it  is  rather  typic^  of  a 
general  failure  to  get  down  to  real 
fundamentals,  of  which  indeed  there 
are  almost  more  in  the  half-score  pages 
of  Mr.  Eliot’s  essay  than  the  two 
hundred  of  the  present  book. 

Mr.  Hollis  is  particularly  concerned  to 
demonstrate  the  integrity  of  Dryden ’s 
conversion  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
in  general  to  defend  his  subject  against 
all  accusations  of  insincerity  and 
weather-vane  veering.  One  chapter 
refutes  the  loose  prejudiced  charges  of 
Macaulay ;  others  study  him  in  his 
roles  of  Tory  satirist  and  Tory  philoso¬ 
pher. 

Geoffrey  West 


'TWELVE  STUDIES  IN  SOVIET 
RUSSIA,  by  members  of  the  Labour 
Movement.  GoUancz.  5s. 

SOVIET  ECONOMICS.  A  sym¬ 
posium  edited  by  Dr.  Gerhard  Dob- 
bert.  John  Lane.  8s.  6d. 

LIFE  IN  A  SOVIET  FACTORY,  by 
Lili  Korber.  John  Lane.  5s. 

In  the  recent  past  it  was  the  fashion 
for  casual  visitors  to  Soviet  Russia  to 
publish  accovmts  of  their  individual 
experiences  on  their  return,  accounts 
usually  of  little  interest  and  less 
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moment.  Now  the  fashion  has  been 
modified,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  mass 
tourist  migrations  of  the  past  two 
years,  to  the  extent  that  many  of  these 
visitors  combine  to  write  symposia  on 
their  travels. 

The  change  is  good,  inasmuch  as 
ten  men  may  be  more  likely  to  achieve 
a  fair  balance  between  what  they  saw 
and  what  they  would  like  to  see  than 
one.  It  is  bad  inasmuch  as  it  gives  to 
studies  of  no  great  profundity  the 
superficial  air  of  an  exhaustive  survey. 
The  Twelve  Studies  in  Soviet  Russia  by 
members  of  the  Labour  Party  who 
were  in  Russia  in  July  and  August  of 
last  year  is  better,  much  better,  than 
most  things  of  its  kind,  and  on  some 
subjects  good  wnthout  comparison  with 
its  kind.  Mr.  Pethick-Lawrence,  per¬ 
haps  the  only  real  expert  of  the  twelve, 
writes  lucidly  about  the  differences 
between  capitalist  and  Communist 
finance.  Mr.  John  Morgan,  describing 
the  mechanization  and  collectivization 
of  agriculture,  makes  the  necessary 
and  reasonable  distinctions  between 
Soviet  theory  and  Soviet  practice. 
And  Mr.  G.  R.  Mitchison  sees  (what  the 
present  writer  pointed  out  two  years 
ago)  the  qualification  the  Soviet  price 
system  brings  to  apparently  great  dis¬ 
parity  of  incomes.  The  rest  are  too 
scrappy  to  be  of  any  value,  and  one  of 
them,  Mrs.  Naomi  Mitchison,  descends 
to  the  uttermost  depths  of  fatuity  in 
her  description  of  intellectual  workers. 

The  symposium  edited  by  Dr.  Dob- 
bert  is  on  a  much  higher  level.  Four¬ 
teen  foreigners  well  acquainted  with 
Russia  here  present  studies,  of  such 
aspects  of  Soviet  economy  as  money 
and  credits,  foreign  trade,  and  trans¬ 
port,  serious  enough  to  make  the  whole 
a  good  picture  of  Russia  today. 
Whether  it  will  be  a  good  picture  of 
Russia  by  the  time  the  recently 
announced  plans  for  de-industrializa- 
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tion  are  in  force  is,  of  course,  another 
matter.  Soviet  economy  is  so  con¬ 
stantly  inconstant  that  it  needs  a  man 
like  Mr.  W.  H.  Chamberlin,  who  here 
writes  on  "  Planned  Economy  ”,  to 
give  its  phases  more  than  a  passing 
significance. 

All  that  is  constant  in  Russia  today 
is,  in  fact,  the  character  of  the  people, 
which  has  survived  changes  of  law  and 
form,  convention,  and  name.  For  that 
reason  the  most  illuminating  glimpses 


of  Russian  life  are  to  be  found  in  the 
comparatively  few  books  by  people 
who  have  lived  and  worked  with  the 
Russian  worker.  Fr^ulein  KOrber  has 
so  lived  and  worked,  and  from  the 
experience  thus  gained  she  has  made  a 
sometimes  artful,  sometimes  artless 
but  always  interesting  tale.  Incident¬ 
ally,  some  of  her  sidelights  contrast 
sharply  (though  not,  perhaps,  strangely) 
with  those  in  ”  Twelve  Studies.” 

Wilfrid  Kindle. 


DICKENS  AND  SOME  MODERN  NOVELS 


DICKENS,  by  Bernard  Darwin.  (Great 
Lives).  Duckxvorth.  2s. 

THE  REAL  DAVID  COPPERFIELD, 
by  Robert  Graves.  Arthur  Barker.  9s. 

"  Lord,”  exclaimed  Charles  Dickens 
once,  after  a  long  draught  of  Tennyson’s 
poetry  ;  “  Lord,  what  a  blessed  thing 
it  is  to  read  a  man  who  really  can 
write  !  ”  That  characteristically  exub¬ 
erant  phrase  was  the  natural  tribute  of 
one  good  craftsman  to  another  ;  and  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  suggest  that,  if 
Dickens  could  read  Mr.  Bernard  Dar¬ 
win's  little  gem  of  critical  appreciation 
today,  he  would  be  hardly  less  generous 
in  response.  For  the  true  craftsman 
always  admires  most  in  others  the 
qualities  least  native  to  himself ;  and 
while  "  the  inimitable  Boz "  was  a 
glutton  for  appreciation,  and  easily 
vexed  by  criticism,  his  triumphant 
sense  of  humour  would  reconcile  him 
easily  enough  to  Mr.  Darwin’s  judg¬ 
ments,  when  he  set  them  side  by  side 
with  his  judge’s  quick  sympathy  and 
unfailing  understanding.  Mr.  Darwin’s 
literary  temperament  is,  in  fact,  the 
very  antithesis  to  Dickens’s,  but  it  is 
also  his  helpful  complement.  He  is 
concise  where  Dickens  is  verbose. 


epigrammatic  where  Dickens  is  expan¬ 
sive,  and  cool  where  he  is  inflammatory. 
But  he  does  realize  to  the  full  that  the 
”  man  who  really  can  write  ”  must 
write  according  to  his  own  sense  of 
life ;  and  that  the  reader  who  is  to 
enjoy  his  virtues  must  ride  lightly 
over  his  vices.  This  is  a  short  book, 
closely  packed  and  cleanly  written,  and 
the  quintessence  of  Dickens  is  in  its 
pages.  The  secret  of  its  interpretation 
lies  in  the  perfect  balance  of  its  criticism 
and  appreciation,  based  upon  the 
closest  familiarity  with  the  text,  and 
the  readiest  acceptance  and  discrimin¬ 
ation  between  the  strength  and  weak¬ 
ness  of  that  great,  overflowing,  ebullient 
epitome  of  sentiment  and  passion  which 
was  indeed  the  "  inimitable  Boz”.  The 
more  the  reader  knows  of  the  available 
material  for  such  a  portrait,  the  better 
will  he  recognize  the  skill  with  which 
Mr.  Darwin  has  worked  new  and  old- 
conjecture,  fact,  and  judgment — ^into  a 
miniature  of  brilliant  colour  and 
vitality.  ”  Lord,  what  a  blessed  thing 
it  is  to  read  a  man  who  really  can  write.” 

To  turn  from  Mr.  Darwin  to  Mr. 
Robert  Graves  is  to  be  plunged  at  a 
leap  from  critical  appreciation  to  dull. 
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myopic  misprision.  Mr.  Graves  does 
not  enjoy  the  essential  qualities  which 
are  Dickens.  That  is  his  misfortune, 
upon  which  he  is  to  be  commiserated. 
We  have  all  our  blind  spots,  and 
obstinate  antipathies.  But  nothing  but 
an  impenetrable,  if  temporary,  lack  of 
humour  could  incite  one  good  craftsman 
to  take  scissors  and  paste  to  the  master¬ 
piece  of  another,  snipping  here,  slashing 
there,  and  finally  scrawling  his  own 
additions  into  the  margin,  like  a 
country  school  marm  at  work  upon  an 
examination  paper.  And  of  course  the 
result  is  inevitable.  All  the  relish  of 
the  original  vanishes,  the  fine  savour  of 
life,  the  colour  and  the  glow ;  it  is 
incredible  that  Mr.  Graves,  himself  an 
artist  craftsman  of  deUcate  suscepti¬ 
bility  and  taste,  should  not  have  fore¬ 
seen  the  portentous  melancholy  of  his 
failure.  But  no  one  will  have  the  heart 
to  be  angry  with  him.  He  will  soon  be 
only  too  angry  with  himself,  when  he 
realizes  that,  in  producing  this  truly 
dreadful  compound  for  his  own  reflec¬ 
tion,  he  has  pulled  out  and  thrown 
away  all  the  plums  of  the  real  David 
Coppetfield,  and  is  left  in  his  solitary 
comer  with  nothing  but  a  dry  and 
mildewed  crust. 

Arthur  Waugh. 


ENGLAND,  THEIR  ENGLAND,  by 
A.  G.  Macdonell.  Macmillan.  7s.  Qd. 
THE  STREET  OF  THE  SANDAL- 
MAKERS,  by  Nis  Petersen.  Lovat 
Dickson.  7s.  6d. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  JULIUS,  by 
Daphne  du  Maurier.  Heinemann. 
7s.  6d. 

NOBODY  STARVES,  by  Catherine 
Brody.  Collins.  7s.  6d. 

THE  MACEDONIAN,  by  Mary  Butts. 
Heinemann.  6s. 

The  gift  of  humorous  observation  is 
badly  needed  by  the  majority  of  con¬ 
temporary  novelists,  who  appear  to 
fiflnk  that  their  duty  is  accomplished 


when  they  have  depicted  their  own 
private  corner  of  the  field,  so  often  a 
barren  and  dismal  comer.  Mr.  Mac¬ 
donell  wUl  have  none  of  this.  Allowing 
for  the  fact  that  he  does  not  possess 
the  subtlety  shown  by  M.  Andre 
Maurois  in  his  “  Colonel  Bramble  ” 
stories,  he  may  be  said  to  have  written 
the  most  amusing  and  perceptive 
criticism  of  certain  aspects  of  English 
life  and  character  that  has  appeared 
for  a  long  time.  Donald  Cameron 
descends  upon  London  with  the  idea 
of  writing  a  book  about  English  life 
and  character.  He  is  fortunate  in 
his  introductions,  which  enable  him 
to  enjoy  in  rapid  succession  a  fashion¬ 
able,  week-end  party,  a  cricket  match, 
a  day’s  golf-de-luxe,  a  month  as  private 
secretary  at  Geneva,  and  a  visit  to 
a  charming  family  in  Buckingham¬ 
shire.  There  are  also  curious  and 


Watching  A  Play 

By  C.  K.  MUNRO  6d 

‘His  tuserestive  and  Ulaminatinff  book  is  tiie 
prodnet  of  practical  knowledge  of  the  stage  and 
an  active,  independent  mind  ' 

R.  A.  Scott-James  {Sunday  Tiuus) 

Student's  Edition  21s 


Napoleon 

By  F.  M.  KIRCHEISEN 
Translated  by  Henry  St  Lawrence 
768  pages  with  16  plates  and  3  maps  218 
'  This  very  comprehensive  biography  will  indeed 
be  indispensable  to  all  future  Napoleonic  re¬ 
searchers  ’ 

Janet  E.  Courtney  {FortnighUy  Stvum) 
‘  Compact . . .  full  of  information  well  arra^c^ ' 


Our  Neighbours 

To-day  and  Yesterday 


Broadcast  Talks  on  :  Germany  by  HARRI¬ 
SON  BROWN ;  France  by  e.  l.  woodward; 
Russia  by  Arnold  j.  toynbee  ;  United 
Smes  by  s.  k.  ratcliffe  68 


'Serious  students  of  the  contemporary  world 
should  welcome  the  book  ’  Liverpool  Post 
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highly  amusing  sidelights  on  literary 
journalism. 

Donald  Cameron  possesses  a  sensitive 
and  enquiring  mind.  He  is  a  man  of 
few  words  and  a  great  zest  for  life, 
and  Mr.  Macdonell  makes  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  bewilderment  so  vivid 
and  engaging  that  almost  every  English¬ 
man  will  swallow  the  pill,  and  allow 
it  to  do  its  beneficial  work,  without 
suspecting  that  he  has  taken  medicine 
at  all.  I  enjoyed  every  page  of 
England,  Their  England,  and  the  close, 
with  its  vision  of  peace  and  beauty 
on  the  downs  above  Winchester,  is  a 
lovely  thing. 

Mr.  Nis  Petersen’s  The  Street  of  the 
Sandalmakers  has  already  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  ten  languages.  The  English 
version  has  been  beautifully  done  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  Sprigge  and  Mr.  Claude 
Napier,  and  it  conveys  admirably  the 
qualities  of  this  historical  novel  of 
life  in  ancient  Rome,  in  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Upon  a  night  of  the  Saturnalia,  a 
slave-girl,  Ruth,  dies  in  giving  birth 
to  Jon.  The  father  is  Marcellus,  son 
of  Papirius,  the  head  of  the  Roman 
secret  police.  Jon  is  soon  taken  away 
from  Rome  by  an  old  cobbler,  Pedanius, 
but  Marcellus  falls  in  love  with  a 
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Christian,  Caecilia.  In  the  Street  of 
the  Sandalmakers  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity  meets.  At  first  they  are 
allowed  to  practise  their  devotions, 
but  in  time  the  blow  falls,  and  Mar- 
cellus  meets  his  death,  but  Jon  remains 
a  symbol  of  better  and  happier  things 
to  come. 

Mr.  Petersen  wears  his  learning 
lightly,  and  the  considerable  merit  of 
the  book  lies  in  the  vividness  of  the 
characterization  and  in  the  colourful 
picture  of  life  in  Rome. 

I  have  not  previously  read  anything 
by  Miss  Daphne  du  Maurier,  and  I 
found  The  Progress  of  Julius  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  impressive 
novels  that  I  have  come  upon  for  some 
time.  The  book  is  very  well  planned, 
and  the  author  never  allows  her  main 
purpose  to  escape  her  throughout  it. 

Julius  L^vy  was  half  Jew,  half 
French.  From  his  earliest  childhood 
the  desire  for  gain  was  the  strongest 
emotion  that  he  knew.  At  ten  years 
old  during  the  Siege  of  Paris  he  caught 
rats  and  sold  them  for  a  few  sous  to 
the  starving  people.  In  Algeria  he 
carried  on  his  commercial  operations 
on  a  much  larger  scale.  When  he 
grew  up  he  naturally  chose  England 
for  further  successes  because  he  felt 
that  it  was  the  home  of  fools  where 
money-making  would  be  easiest.  All 
his  life  he  went  ruthlessly  on,  piling 
up  his  enormous  fortime,  and,  only 
at  the  end,  did  he  meet  opposition, 
from  his  daughter,  who  closely  re¬ 
sembled  her  father  in  character.  Miss 
du  Maurier  has  written  a  novel  which 
is  rich  in  colour  and  incident,  and  the 
details  are  skilfully  introduced  to  throw 
fresh  light  on  Julius's  character.  She 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  handling  a 
difficult  subject  with  such  accom¬ 
plishment  and  artistry  that  she  has 
made  of  The  Progress  of  Julius  a 
compelling  book. 


Miss  Catherine  Brody’s  Nobody  teen  volumes  of  short  stories  in  his  own 
Starves  is  a  grim  and  able  picture  of  country,  yet  Better  Think  Twice  About 
the  great  American  slump.  It  is  a  It,  which  contains  thirteen  pieces,  is 
story  of  the  hardships  undergone  by  the  first  selection  of  his  tales  to  appear 
the  small-wage  worker,  of  the  un-  in  English.  The  translators,  who  have 
ending  search  for  work,  of  lack  of  food  done  their  work  honestly  but  without 
andperpetualdiscomfort,  of  the  pitiable  that  felicity  of  touch  and  pmity  (rf 
struggle  for  existence  of  Molly  and  feeling  that  a  great  translator  like  Mrs. 
Bill,  ending  in  a  tragedy  that  is  made  Constance  Garnett  possesses,  have 
to  seem  inevitable,  although  it  is  so  selected  the  stories  from  the  whole 
obviously  wasteful  and  futile.  thirteen  volumes,  thus  aiming  to  give 

Miss  Brody's  story  is  so  vivid  and  a  varied  selection  of  Pirandello’s  work 
harrowing  that  it  cannot  be  read  with  in  all  stages  of  its  development.  In  a 
enjoyment  or  with  the  pleasure  that  short  prefatory  note  they  draw  a  dis- 
is  to  be  obtained  from  a  considerable  tinction  between  the  Pirandello  of  the 
literary  accomplishment,  but  I  can  say  plays — ‘  Pirandellian  ’  has  come  to 
without  hesitation  that  it  should  be  suggest  something  metaphysical,  almost 
read  by  all  who  give  thought  to  as  recondite  as  the  fourth  dimension, 
economic  conditions  to-day  because  it  almost  as  obscure  as  Einstein  ” — and 
portrays  unemployment  and  the  fear  Pirandello  the  writer  of  stories,  who 
of  unemployment  more  graphically  indeed  might  be  another  person  alto- 
than  any  other  book  that  I  have  ever  gether,  so  simple,  direct,  and  realistic 
read.  is  his  art.  This  direct  realism  indeed 

Miss  Mary  Butts  has  already  re-  may  account  for  our  ignorance  of  Piran- 
vealed  in  novels,  short  stories,  and  dello  the  short-story  writer,  for  a  coun¬ 
pamphlets  that  she  can  use  the  English  try  that  could  shake  its  head  at  a 
language  as  an  instriunent  capable  of  Lawrence  might  certainly  be  expected 
producing  pleasant  harmonies.  She  to  disapprove  of  A  CaU  to  Duty,  a  bit  of 
is  also  an  acute  critic  of  human  re-  frank  comedy  of  which  Maupassant 
lationships.  Her  new  short  novel.  The  might  well  have  been  proud,  or  Better 
Macedonian,  is  a  chronicle-story  of  Think  Twice  About  It  itself,  the  story 
the  life  of  Alexander  of  Macedon,  told  of  an  old  professor  who,  having  married 
in  ten  connected  scenes,  and  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  at  least  as  satisfying  as 
any  other  account  of  the  life  of  a 
strange  and  great  man. 

Eric  Gillett. 


better  think  twice  about 

IT,  by  Luigi  Pirandello.  The  Bodley 
Head.  7s.  6d. 

OUTSIDE  EDEN,  by  J.  C.  Squire. 
Heimmann.  7s.  6d. 

Besides  plays,  which  form  twenty- 
eight  volumes  in  the  Italian  edition, 
several  volumes  of  poetry  and  some 
novels,  Pirandello  has  published  thir- 
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a  young  girl  in  order  “  to  act  as  a 
benefactor  ”  seeks  to  make  up  for  his 
defects  by  becoming  a  benefactor  to 
.  .  .  "Well,  yes,  to/u’m  too,  to  his  good 
Giacomino,  who  had  been  one  of  his 
most  promising  pupils  at  the  High 
School”,  all  of  which  has  an  engaging 
sequel.  But  these  are  far  from  being 
Pirandello’s  only  themes.  He  is  in¬ 
terested  in  the  human  soul  from  an 
infinite  number  of  angles  and  "  his 
spirit  ”,  as  his  translators  point  out, 
"  is  volatile  and  he  is  at  times  broadly 
comic,  fantastic,  witty,  and  satirical ; 
but  more  often  he  is  sad  ”.  The 
saddest  piece.  The  Other  Son,  a 
tragedy  of  motherhood  that  also  recalls 
Maupassant,  must  in  fact  rank  highest 
in  the  volume.  Very  near  it,  however, 
comes  The  Jar,  a  purely  farcical  tale 
which  no  doubt  has  its  origins  in  folk¬ 
lore,  and  The  Quick  and  the  Dead,  a 
stimulating  piece  of  broad  comedy 


about  a  sea-captain  who  found  himself 
with  two  wives  who  were  sisters. 

Mr.  Squire’s  stories  are  rather  of  the 
kind  that  figure  in  collected  editions  of 
an  author’s  works,  or  used  to  do,  under 
the  title  of  Reprinted  Pieces.  They 
are  the  work  of  Mr.  Squire  the  journalist 
rather  than  Mr.  Squire  the  poet ;  they 
are  clever  enough,  but  all,  with  one 
exception,  lack  any  real  distinction  or 
originality.  That  exception  is  a  short 
sketch  called  The  Reader,  the  portrait 
of  a  "  man  who  looked  rather  ordinary, 
very  like  a  respectable  Continental 
shopkeeper  ”,  who  came  day  after  day 
to  read  in  the  British  Museum,  quietly, 
unassumingly,  rarely  speaking,  going 
home  every  evening  to  his  wife  in  the 
rooms  he  rented  in  Holborn.  "  Today 
his  name  is  known,  for  execration  or 
reverence,  over  the  whole  world.” 
That  name  is  Lenin. 

H.  E.  Bates. 
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